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Art. I—Revue des Deux Mondes. (Criticisms on English 
Writers of Romance. By PHILARETE CHASLEs.) Paris. 
1839—1842. 


THE mutual opinions entertained by French and English of each 
other, were in the last century universally admitted and agreed 
on. The Englishman was a sturdy, carnivorous, independent 
clown: the Frenchman a lantern-jawed skeleton (the epithet 
was applied to him as far back as Piers Plowman), soup-fed, 
lace-dizened, and pressed under the triple yoke of “ poperys 
slavery, and wooden shoes.” There was no mistaking the physi- 
cal or moral characteristics of the two people. The Frenchman 
was irremediably gay, essentially volatile and saltatory: the 
Englishman, reserved and splenetic, even to suicide. Such were 
the stereotyped features of each race, when the Revolution drew 
its dark veil between them, and allowed but distant peeps at each 
other’s deeds, ways, and thoughts. 

When the veil or curtain was withdrawn, half a century had 
done its work on both. The Englishman, pent up in his 
splenetic island, had become, or at least was found to be, a very 
gay and pleasurable fellow, and a slender dandy withal. The 
division of property had in the mean time turned the Frenchman 
into pastures of his own, almost as fat as John Bull’s; and he had 
become in consequence a grave and ruminant animal, with a pro- 
tuberant esophagus. As to fashion, taste, gait, appearance, 
every thing of course was topsyturvy. A powdered marquis 
was no more: perukes had vanished: and the only being that 
adhered to the queue, and other extraordinary appendages of the 
last century, was perhaps the Postilion: that representative of 
Progress being more behindhand and retrograde, than any other 
of his compatriots. In exterior setting forth, asin many more re- 
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spects, military ideas had superseded all others. The moustachiod 
officer was in the highest sphere of fashion and notability. And 
women dressed to correspond: lacing up their chests like those of 
drum-majors, and placing their waists in and about the region of 
the hipbone, as hussars are wont to do. Civilian elegance, which 
had reached such a height in England, in France existed not. 
In 1815 Young France touched a razor once a week, and 
divers brushes of the toilet quite as seldom. Yet it was then the 
dynasty of dandies reigned in England. What was the surprise 
of the French, when fine specimens of this fraternity rolled over 
to Dessein’s, and invaded the boulevards! The Moustache was 
dethroned, and in a very few months the little theatres began to 
ridicule the braggart soldier of the Empire. A learned essay was 
written, which the Institute refused to print, on the causes to 
which it was owing, that the genius of tailoring had passed in 
modern times from Italy to Spain; then from Spain to France; 
and lastly, in passing to England, had abandoned the Latin for 
the Teutonic race. The surprise of the French at this was as 
great as that of the Romans, when they first beheld their general 
Cecina exchange the toga for a pair of Gallic trews and tartans: 
** quod versicolore sagulo, braccas, tegmen barbarum, indutus, 
togatos adloqueretur.” 

If such difference, mutual surprise, and misapprehension existed 
respecting external attributes and superficial humours, still greater 
was the surprise, when each began to examine the intellectual 
productions and progress of the other. For a Frenchman, during 
the first fifteen years of the century, to have known English 
literature was difficult; to have talked or written of it, impos- 
sible. Madame de Staél saw the first edition of her “‘ Germany” 
pounded in a mortar, because it praised the poetry and philosophy 
of the Germans. What would have befallen her, had she praised 
English men and letters, reminds one of the proverbial story of 
the Marseillais. A boy, walking peaceably down the street, re- 
ceives from a Marseillais a rude ick, which leaves him sprawling. 
The boy rises, and with lamentation asks, what he had done to 
his aggressor to deserve such a blow. ‘‘ What have you done to 
me!” responds the Marseillais. ‘‘ Only imagine what a kick you 
would have got had you done any thing to me!” Napoleon con- 
verted the Allemagne into pasteboard. Had it been an Angleterre, 
he would have done scarcely less than make an Auto-da-Fé of 
book and authoress together. 

Napoleon’s exile of Madame de Stael sent her to England. 
This enabled her to make an early acquaintance with Waverley 
and Childe Harold, and through her means Byron and Scott 
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oured over the Channel in a tide, that soon reached the farthest 
imits of Europe. French critics indeed at first withstood the in- 
vasion. ‘The classic school of the Empire denounced the author 
of Waverley as a barbarian of the mad school of Shakspeare. And 
though Byron’s admiration of Napoleon must have mollified 
them, their admiration of his genius was neither intelligent nor 
great. It was not for many years, and not till after the fighting 
of several pitched battles between classics and romantics, that the 
excellence (very various!) of Byron, Géthe, Scott, and Moore 
were acknowledged. Their triumph was won in the most 
legitimate of ways; by translations; and by these translations find- 
ing sale and vogue even amongst a lower class of French readers, 
than that which enjoyed the originals in England. 

The French (notwithstanding late adventures of Romancers 
on the Rhine) are not travellers, neither do they care to go forth 
to seek out the rarities and excellences of other nations. But 
they are generous enough to welcome these, when brought home 
to their doors. Thus from 1819 to 1825 a translation manufactory 
was set at work, which poured forth translations every monthe 
prose translations of the poetry, drama, philosophy, and literatur: 
of other countries. Even the highest names were associated with 
the scheme, and that of Guizot himself stands at the head of 
hundreds of volumes, some twenty of Shakspeare being of the 
number. 

These translations were not confined to novels and dramas. 
Cousin introduced the French to Kant. Jouffroy translated 
Dugald Stewart and Reid. And the fiercest combats between 
the old school of imperial literature, and the new one of the rising 
generation, took place on the fields of metaphysics. Messrs. Jouy 
and his friends of the Constitutionnel, the Minerve, and the Pandore, 
were Voltairean, materialist, classic, epigrammatic. Their new 
antagonists started up as spirituelists, romanticists, and serious 
reasoners. Condillac was the ne plus ultra of the science of mind 
with the old school: supported by the physical theories of Cabanis 
and Broussaix, the latter of whom explained life by nervous 
irritation. Their antagonists translated Leibnitz, reprinted Des- 
cartes, brought back the current of French philosophy to its 
source, and asserted with Kant that consciousness was proof 
enough of soul. These doctrines were expounded in the Globe, 
an organ of the ideas of the rising generation, which was fast 
superseding the journals and the veteran writers of the imperial 
school. 

The antagonism, which stretched into the profundities of 
metaphysics, was as great and as fierce in the walks of literature 
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and the arts, and produced those controversies between classics 
and romantics, of which all have heard. The Constitutionnel vowed 
in its feuilletons that the tragedies of Jouy, Arnault, and Le- 
mercier were in the only road to the true sublime. The ro- 
mantics became so exaggerated in the contrary direction, that 
they gave birth to the worst extravagances of Dumas and Hugo. 

There was one writer, however, who might have served to con- 
ciliate and connect the schools, since he was of both. He had been 
nurtured in the one, and had grown into the other. This was 
Chateaubriand. He had all the pomposity, the affectation, and 
polished cadence, of the classic; while he practised the imagina- 
tive distortion, and aimed at the effect, of the romantic. He had 
been in England and America, was acquainted with our literature, 
and had published voluminous criticisms thereon. Like Voltaire, 
he began by praising us in this respect, and then, vexed to find his 
praise too loudly taken up and echoed, he turned round and 
abused us. ‘This was precisely the way in which Voltaire treated 
Shakspeare: first deified, and then tried to degrade him. Chateau- 
briand remained true, indeed, to Shakspeare and to Milton. But his 
opinions of his great English contemporaries varied. They varied 
with the attacks of his great disease: his vanity. He is loud in 

raise of Byron; very anxious to establish that the idea of Childe 
Frarold was taken from Réné; and carries conceit to the extreme 
of the ludicrous in arguing that Byron’s total silence as to the 
name of Chateaubriand must have been owing to his having left 
an early letter of the poet’s unanswered. To Walter Scott, Cha- 
teaubriand is unjust when this vanity is again awake; and on one 
occasion he prefers Manzoni’s novels to the Waverley series. At 
others his better taste predominates, though it does not save him 
from exaggeration. ‘ England is all Shakspeare,” said he, ‘and 
even down to the present time Shakspeare has lent his soliloquy 
to Byron, his dialogue to Walter Scott.” 

From 1820 to 1830 Chateaubriand became lost in politics. 
Fortunately for themselves, however, the young school of which we 
have talked, shut out politics from their studies and writings, if 
not from their sentiments. It is a singular remark, that any great 
and successful attack against a dominant political party and esta- 
blished political ideas, must be made by regular and distant ap- 
proaches, and by a recurrence to other fields and arms than those 
which politics themselves afford. The old-established Tory 
system of governing in England, the declaring all for the best, 
and improvement a chimera, was attacked in 1790 and the 
following years by a revolutionary party, which thought to carry 
all by a coup de main. ‘The attempt was defeated, and flung not 
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only disgrace but ridicule on its abettors. But then began a 
more slow and regular warfare. Liberal thinkers, instead of 
storming the walls of Tory power, began to sap them. The 
Edinburgh Review was set up, and became a school: a normal 
school for statesmen, and a medium for the diffusion of a host of 
opinions all opposed to those which prevailed. It was a literary 
and philosophical opposition, that commenced in the first years of 
the century, and that took one quarter of that century to do its 
work. It brought about the liberal reaction which ended in eman- 
cipation and reform. 

We have thus digressed into English — merely for the 
purpose of showing what the young French school, embodied in 
Le Globe journal, meditated by commencing a literary and phi- 
losophical opposition. They felt that the then existing opposition 
to ultra-monarchic and ultra-religious ideas was based on a worn-out 
and worthless foundation: ies on the materialist and military 
creed of the empire: and this they deemed pernicious, and incom- 
patible with constitutional progress. They therefore took stand 
on another ground. They avowed respect for religion, with the 
right of examination and judgment; respect for monarchy, and for 
the monarchy of the Bourbons, provided the latter in turn re- 
spected the constitution. Politics, however, they did not expatiate 
upon. Opposition was then carried on in secret societies and 
conspiracies, by men of action and carbonari; and thinking men 
feared almost as much the failure, as the success, of such appeals 
to cunning and to force. Therefore it was that the Globe con- 
fined itself to reasoning: and put forth disquisitions on political 
economy, on penal law; on the collateral, rather than the principal, 
questions of politics. 

Precisely the same thing is at this moment going on in Ger- 
many; where political discussion is forbidden, but where opposition 
to ahsolutist ideas is carried on by literary, critical, and philo- 
sophic journals. Ruge’s Deutsche Jahrbicher is much what the 
Globe was in Paris some fifteen years back. And all Germany is 
indeed alive with the fiercest discussions on all subjects save 
— The contest between Hegel's scholars and Schelling’s, and 

etween the literature of Young Germany and that of the Old, as 
well as between the prohibition and free trade schools in political 
economy, give ample exercise to the national mind, and prepare 
the way for the more serious discussion of a People that smut bi ee. 

The Parisian Globe was marked with the greatest generosity of 
criticism towards foreign excellence. The chef d’ceuvres of Byron, 
Githe, Scott, were welcomed and criticised by it in terms of 
the highest admiration. And the young men writers, who began 
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with criticisms of foreign literature, ended by introducing the 
freedom of foreign literature into their own. What might have 
been the result it is impossible now to say: for the Events of 1830 
blighted the harvest, and flung the quiet student, as well as the 
bustling intriguer, into the coarse arena of politics. They put a 
stop to all the labour of the study or the cabinet, and converted 
France into a forum, where nothing but public affairs and in- 
terests were listened to. The poet, the philosopher, the historian, 
the Lamartines, the Cousins, and the Thierses, were put in political 
harness, and made to drag the State: and all classes of Letters were 
melted up together into that compound, of which mere journalists 
are made. 

The effect of the Revolution of 1830, on that highest class of 
intellectual researches which concerns mind itself, was singular. 
It silenced the rational and learned professor; but it gave birth 
to a crowd of empirics and enthusiasts, who believed that the world 
was on the point of regeneration, and that they were called 
especially to aid inthe great work. The St. Simonians undertook to 
found a new religion: a new social, and of course a new political, 
system. ‘They purchased the Globe, and converted it to these 
mystic and absurd preachings. From St.Simonism, or by the 
side of it, sprung a host of philosophico-social schools; which 
flourished while their system was in nubibus, but no sooner was it 
applied or realized, than its absurdity became too manifest even 
to the eyes of the interested neophytes. One philosopher indeed 
wisely determined to keep always on the wing, and never to ad- 
vance from fancy to reality. e, like Hegel, could never be 
refuted, seeing that he never asserted any thing. Thanks to this 
= precaution, and to a certain mystic eloquence, Ballanche 

not only earned and kept a reputation, but has even forced 
his way into the Academy. 

One should have hoped that the Revolution, which interrupted 
literary studies, would at least have given birth to excellence 
in positive and practical science. Butno. When that noblest of 
all professional dae the professorship of Comparative Legislation, 
was founded by the Duc de Broglie, he was obliged to fillit by a 
demi-St.-Simonian, a madman of talent, fitter to touch on any 
subject than that of legislation. And when the chair of political 
economy was to be filled, the French were obliged to apply to 
Geneva, invite Count Rossi, vote him to be a Frenchman, and 
‘make him a Peer. 

However inimical to professorial chairs and historical studies, 
the Revolution did but give increased activity to the caterers for 
the stage and the circulating library. It is singular that in times 
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which offered such ample materials for history, historical studies 
should be interrupted, and people become too absorbed in the 
chronicle of the present to give attention to the chronicles of the 
past. Yet it was not leisure that was wanting: there soon having 
arisen an increased demand for the imaginative and the light. 
Novelists came forth in scores; the legion of vaudevillists was, if 
possible, augmented; and anew class of readers seemed to spring 
up, eager for the daily fare of literature. Previous to 1830 
common readers required a seasoning of politics in every thing. 
They required to have their palate tickled by hidden allusions to 
the glories of the empire, the old-womanishness of the Bourbons, 
the hypocrisy of priests, and the tyranny of prefects. Berenger, 
with Its pointed yet covered satire on all these things, was the 
concentration of national feeling, and of course his —— 
was beyond bounds. The sentiment that ran through a novel 
was generally but the essence of Berenger, diffused in the wash 
medium of three volumes. The year of 1830 did away with this 
mass of sentiment obligé, and put an end in France, at least, to the 
empire of Paul de Kock, and Pigault-Lebrun. It is not our pur- 
= to enter here into the merits, as novelists, of Balzac, Sand, 

ugo, and Dumas: although the peculiar taste which created 
them, or which they modified, would be worthy of something 
better in the way of analysis, than that with which they judge 
our works of light literature. 

The great difference between the lighter literature of the 
French and our own, is that French efforts of this kind derive 
their source and spirit from the drama: the education and 
inspiration of all French novelists being theatrical. The theatre 
is the temple of their literature, and the parterre its tribunal: no 
one daring to appeal to any other more select. No French writer 
has sate down in the solitude of rural life, and given loose reins 
to his imagination to narrate simply, as for the amusement of a 
few idle and intellectual friends. His solitude is not more remote 
than a grenier of the Rue Richelieu; and his recweillement or re- 
flection is no more than a brief morning’s space. 

Were Christopher North in his old ill-humour, as we hope he 
still is in his pristine vigour, he might stigmatize the whole body 
of French writers as cockney. They are at home in the puddle 
and the pavement, and even George Sand describes the count 
with the peculiar relish of a cit. ‘Town and theatre are wan 


and things, that go together; and dramatic criticism, in converse 
as in print, is with the Parisian a matter of the very first im- 
portance. With the French writer it is the same. He looks 
to have his volumes criticised as a play, and he aims at giving 
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it as much of what he considers the good qualities of a play as 
possible. 

When the present race of French novelists started up to cater 
for the public, they had the world before them. No such thing as 
true pictures of life, its daily habits, sentiments, vicissitudes, either 

st or present, had ever been represented in French novels. 
And The Natural was a mine that one would think they might 
have explored. But the drama was not in the natural mood for 
the then present. Scribe had exhausted the natural and the 
simple, as far as these in actual life presented traits and characters 
sufficiently striking for the stage. And a melodramatic taste had 
arisen, with a craving for strong emotions. Hugo came to dose 
the public with imaginative cayenne. His horrors told upon the 
stage: and, telling on the stage, were of course made to tell in the 
volume. Hans of Iceland, and Bug Jargal, electrified French 
readers, who had been slumbering over the fadaises of D’Arlin- 
court, the novelist of the Restoration. It was not till after Tal- 
ma’s death, however, that the Théitre Francais was invaded by 
the romantics. As long as he lived, his great popularity as well as 
his great genius enabled the manager to dispense with any con- 
cession to the new taste. But soon after his death the romantics 
had the best tragic actor and actress. And they, with their 
dramatists, carried the Théitre Francais, and of course the 
Parisian public, by storm. 

This sketch of the revolutions of French taste with regard to their 
own writers, will aid us to understand their judgments on our 
writers. To these the public is more favourable and indulgent 
than the critic; and translations are greedily swallowed, long 
before the critic interferes to tell the why for or against it. The 
great objection of the foreign critic to the English is, that they 
are more lyric than dramatic on the stage, and more sentimental 
than stirring in the page of the novel. The French and even the 
Italians are very matter-of-fact people, when they come to enjoy a 
theatrical representation. They have no objection indeed to any 
number of words, provided these words have no meaning. But 
to any burst of poetry or digression of sentiment, they are 
inexorably severe. In a novel they are blind to all details of the 
same kind. The kind, warm, noble, gentlemanly vein of feeling, 
that runsin the most trivial dialogues of Scott, and through those 
parts of his narrative where the current of story flags, 1s com- 
pletely lost on the French. It is only the dramatic part of the 
fiction which strikes them. And hence, in France, Cooper ranks 
almost as high as Sir Walter. English wit is quite lost on them: 
but the reverse is the case with English humour. They will laugh 
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heartily at what they understand of Smollett, and see less to 
understand, and nothing to laugh at, in Fielding. Marryat’s 
novels have always been favourites with them. And the ad- 
ventures of Mr. Pickwick please them more than the character 
in Nickleby, the pathetic beauty in the Old Curiosity Shop, or 
the tragic sufferings of Oliver Twist. The secondhand Scott 
school is little relished in France. And on this they have 
often remarked with a just severity. The great original has 
given them so much of the historian, that they have need 
of extending their indulgence to his imitators in and out of France. 
Their own delicious Memoirs render them passably fastidious in 
historic fiction; and with the exception of a couple of volumes of 
De Vigny (Cing Mars), and one of Merimee (Les Chroniques 
de Charles Neuf’), the French have passed condemnation upon all 
historical novels of their own. 

But when we speak of French criticism of the present day, 
we speak rather of something oral than of any thing written. 
Society in France is its own critic. Volumes of criticism there 
are none. There is but one review, and that, in its tone and 
frequency of publication, more of a paper than what we call a 
review. And as to the beaux esprits, the light wits, the literary 
insects,—that brilliant and ephemeral race flutter and shine 
exclusively in what is called the feuilleton of the newspaper: 
that is, a small print which is placed as if it were a run- 
ning commentary on th elarge type of politics. The fewille- 
ton was exiled there in disgrace: but it has converted its post of 
exile into one of triumph, and few French readers now peruse 
any part of a journal, save the fewilleton. In these scraps Jules 
Janin made his reputation, and what a reputation! as he himself 
would say. Ifyou seck able criticisms on art, you must look to 
the feuilleton of Delecluze, or Berlioz. Philosophy itself tries 
to get notice in the small print, in hopes that it may pass for 
being amusing. Even the romance-writers of longue haleine have 
forsaken the volume for the feuilleton. Eugene Sué published in 
this form his Mathilde. And he is now writing two novels at 
the same time, which appear simultaneously in the Presse and 
the Débats. One is Louis Lambert, the other the Mystéres de 
Paris. The latter is the adventures of a German prince in Paris. 
He had been bred in England, and begins his new life by haunting 
the lowest dregs of the Parisian population. This leads to many 
cut-throat and slang but powerful scenes. The Parisians are shock- 
ed, but they read on: the reverse of the laudatur et alget ! 

One of the feuilletonists of the Débats is the gentleman, whose 
name heads our article. M. Philaréte Chasles has made English lite- 
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rature his speciality. And he stands alone in his speciality. From 
him the Parisians learn periodically, either im the Débats or the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, what has been passing in English literature. 
M: Chasles does not flatter us. He makes few exceptions, whilst 
he condemns our present race of writers to something more than 
oblivion. Carlyle and Bulwer are, however, great favourites of his: 
- an agreement that shows at least some comprehensiveness of taste : 
nor is he blind to the brilliancy of our female writers. But alas! 
M. Chasles, much as we are disposed to accede to some of his 
judgments, is essentially a fouilletonist: very shallow, very 


superficial; agreeable certainly, but quite without depth; notwith- 
standing the philosophic tint his speculations are so fond of 
assuming. He is less a critic than a cicerone; ready to point out 
without deciding the exact degree of the 


what is worth noticing, 
worth. 

But let us give a fair specimen of what M. Chasles thinks of 
the prospects of English literature in particular just now, and of 
the fate of European letters in general. It is not flattering, 
it must be admitted: the reader will judge of its claims to 
depth or profundity. We quote it to show the kind of humour 
in which he invariably pursues his business of criticism; the tem- 
per which colours it all. And as we do not happen to share in 
his sanguine hopes about Russia, while as to America we shall 
probably have a few harder words to say before our present 
number closes, it would be unjust, out of false delicacy to the 
unhappy and unpromising quarters of Europe here under sentence, 
to withhold from the other great countries the great expectations 


of M. Philaréte Chasles. 


“Tt is in vain that a feeling of confidence and hope seeks to re- 
pulse the fatal truth: the decline of literature, arising from the decline 
of intellect, cannot be denied. All with one common accord see, that 
we Europeans are retrograding into a half-Chinese nullity, an uni- 
versal and inevitable weakness, which the author of these observations 
has been predicting these fifteen years, and against which he sees no 
remedy. This descent into the abyss, this obscure path which leads 
to the levelling of intellects, the destruction of genius, operates in 
divers ways according as the race of man is more or less sunk in the 
seale of civilization. The Southerns are first in the list: they first 
received the light and they have been the first to fall into darkness. 
The Northerns will follow close after: the vigour and sap of the world 
had taken refuge in them. The Italians, though a noble race, are 
quite in the background: tranquil and happy in their climate, their 
Polichinelle, their Bellini: happy in all, alas! and devoured by that 
felicity of indifference which is the greatest misfortune of nations. The 
Spaniards, the second children of modern civilization, are pursuing the 
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same path. On the same declivity, though more sensibly agitated, 
may be seen other people, who hope, who agitate, who sing, who enjoy, 
who tremble, and who imagine that with railroads and schools they 
will resuscitate the vacillating and palpitating social flame. England 
herself, despoiled of her Saxon energy and her Puritan ardour, already 
in the widowhood of her literary strength, deprived of her Byrons and 
her Walter Scott, what will she become in one hundred years? God 
knows! And even should the symptoms announced by philosophers 
be exact: even if, in this vast galvanic current of destruction and re- 
construction called history, all Europe, the Europe of twelve hundred 
years, with its laws, its morals, its origins, its ideas, its cycles past, 
Teutonic and Roman, its pride, its moral life, its physical power, its 
literatures, should pine away and perish: is it to be wondered at? If 
we should be destined to undergo the fate of the old Grecian and Roman 
world, both less in circumference* and in duration than our Christian 
Europe: even should the fragments of the old vase be broken up and 
ground down to form a new one: of what should we have to complain? 
Has not the civilization which we call European lasted long enough 
in time and space? And does the Globe want for more naive and 
more innocent regions, which will accept our heritage as our fathers 
formerly accepted that of Rome, when she had fulfilled her destiny? 

*‘ America and Russia, are they not there? Two countries eager to 
enter on the stage, two young actors who seek applause : both ardently 
patriotic and usurping: the one sole heir of the Anglo-Saxon genius, 
the other, who with her Sclavonie spirit, eminently ductile, has patientl 
entered the school of Neo-Roman nations, and wishes to preserve their 
traditions. Do we not see other nations behind America and Russia, 
who during millions of years will continue, if necessary, this eternal 
labour of civilization. 

“ We need not despair of the human race, and of the future, even 
should we westerns sleep the sleep of other old people, sunk in that 
awakened lethargy, in that living death, in that sterile activity, in that 
fecundity of eternal abortions, wliich the Byzantines so long suffered. I 
fear lest we arrive at this. In Europe, and especially in the South, the 
people are intoxicated. There is one kind of literature in its dotage, 
and another delirious. The matter-of-fact or the working man, the 
mason or engineer, architect or chemist, may deny what I set forth if 
he be not a philosopher: but we have flagrant proofs. We might dis- 
cover twelve thousand new acids; air-balloons might be impelled by an 
electrifying machine ; the means of destroying sixty thousand men in a 
second might be discovered: yet the modern European world would not 
be less what it is, dead or dying. From the height of his solitary Obser- 
vatory, hovering over obscure space and the rough waves of the past and 
future, the Philosopher, whose care is to strike the hours in the days of 
history, and to announce the changes which take place in the life of 
the people, will still be obliged to repeat his mournful ery: ‘ Europe 


dies of consumption.’ ” 
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But in Observatories so very much out of the way, even Philo- 
sophers will be suspected of seeing only dimly and distortedly in 
the direction of Earth, and in a later lucubration M. Chasles 
leaves little doubt of it. This, which appeared at the close of last 
month with the title of Du Roman en Angleterre depuis Walter 
Scott, is quite remarkable for the false point of view at which the 
survey is taken. Even where the qualities of a writer are tolerabl 
understood, his position, his importance, are absurdly elgihanedle 
and laborious wisdom wasted on a trifle. This ludicrous mistake 
of means and ends is the oldest misfortune of Philosophers in the 
Clouds. When the Athenian Wit caught Socrates in his Obser- 
vatory of wicker-work, the sage’s occupation was to call forth the 
genius of geometry to measure the skips of a flea. And here are 
such books as ‘‘ Softness” and ‘‘ Hardness” which, whatever their 
merits, are certainly little known, treated as features of modern Eng- 
lish literature ! while of their popularity and its source thus aul 
discourseth the profound Philaréte Chasles. ‘ England, who 
forgets nothing, who surrenders nothing, who loves to feel herself 
old, and whom tradition charms, preserves still the taste for abstract 

ersonification: last relic of the symbolism which prevailed in the 
Middle Ages. She recalls involuntarily, as she reads these Mo- 
ralities turned into romances, the Dremnatio Moralities that 
were the delight of Christian Europe, when Vice and Luxury 
encountered on the scene their eternal enemies, Temperance and 
Virtue”! ! 

It is little to say after this that Dryden is characterized in the 
same paper as a very indifferent masfer of versification, or that the 
moral tone of Daniel De Foe is described as a Calvinistic severity, 
the style of a formal, straitlaced, smoothfaced school of appear- 
ances! The point of view which exaggerates the mean, must 
tend to depress the great. And enough has been said to illustrate 
our present purpose, the exhibition of the general spirit of French 
Criticism on English writers. 
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Art. II.— Anselm von Canterbury. Dargestellt von G. F. 
Franck (Life and Character of Anselm of Canterbury. 
By G. F. Franck.) Tubingen. 1842. 


THERE are several different points of view from which the life 
and times of Anselm might be considered. From most of them 
some light will be thrown on the history, and from all of them at 
least on the historian. The patronizing contempt of Hume, who 
holds that it is difficult to speak of the discussions of the Council 
of Bari with the requisite decency and gravity, is highly illus- 
trative of the eighteenth century, if not of the eleventh: and to 
men born in a less self-satisfied generation, the fashions of seventy 
years ago seem as strange as those which were then ridiculed at 
the distance of seven hundred. A philosopher and historian, 
who could see nothing in the struggles of the early Norman 
kings with their primates but the conflict of law and right with 
selfish priestly usurpation, has become almost as obsolete in his 
mode of thought, as an Archbishop of Canterbury discussing the 
logical subtleties with a Greek ambassador before an Italian 
council. In our own time it seems as if there was more danger 
of error from the spirit of partisanship and the love of theory 
than from carelessness. A modern Anglo-Catholic might sym- 
pathize with Anselm too warmly for impartial observation; and 
we know that in his successor, Becket, the graphic and ingenious 
Thierry has seen only an exponent of Saxon resistance to Norman 
tyranny. However, in both cases history has made an advance. 
The relation of conqueror and subject is a vera causa, an existing 
fact, if not an all-suflicient solution of historical problems; and in 
the study of the past, as in the social intercourse of every day, 
the blindest predilection is keener-eyed than contempt. 

M. Franck has adopted none of these courses. No German, 
in any book, treats any question as trifling, and our author is 
neither a Catholic controversialist, nor a patron of conquered 
nations, but a philosopher and a disciple of Hegel; and it is of 
Anselm’s philosophical character that he principally treats. We 
are by no means sure that he does not thus stand nearer the 
subject of his biography, than he could have done in any other 
position. A man who thinks will soon arrive at a few questions, 
which with many attempts at solution make up the sum of all 
philosophy. Neither Plato nor Hegel could have a very different 
task from that which Anselm proposed to himself as a speculator. 
Yet if the philosopher was of no age, the monk and archbishop 
was peculiarly of his own time; and we confess that either by the 
author’s fault or our own we have failed in deriving from his 
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book any definite notion of the relation between Anselm’s his- 
torical career and his metaphysical system. It is, however, in- 
teresting to know that they were in fact coexistent, and therefore 
compatible. 

“If we are to arrive,” says M. Franck, “at a closer knowledge of 
the Middle Ages, it is above all things necessary to bring out in a 
concrete shape their individual leading phenomena: not till then is it 
possible for the problem of marking more accurately the intellectual 
development of this period to receive a thoroughly satisfactory so- 
lution.” 

One of these leading phenomena (Haupterscheinungen) is An- 
selm. As a champion of the Church and a pious ascetic, he 
approached near to the ideal of a perfect character which pre- 
vailedsin his own time; as a thinker, he stands at the head of 
one great department of scholastic philosophy. In the work 
before us his outward career is narrated with little force or unc- 
tion, as if it was, like himself, an Erscheinung, a casual form of 
reality. We regret the omission of the minuter touches of cha- 
racter which his friend and biographer Eadmer might have sup- 
plied; above all we lament the almost entire absence of miracles, 
notwithstanding the abundant supply which, as M. Franck inti- 
mates, he found ready to his and. An account of them in 
connexion with so good and wise a man would have been a 
useful contribution to the history of the Middle Ages. In the 
second book, Anselm as a doctrinal theologian (Dogmatiker), his 
biographer is more at home. Being and Essence and God and 
Eternity are familiar thoughts to him, and he treats of them with 
a readiness and decision which contrasts favourably with his some- 
what tedious account of the quarrels between the primate and 
the king. The language in this latter part of the work is ac- 
cordingly clearer and easier than in the former. 

Anselm was born of a noble family at Aosta in Piedmont, in 
the year 1033. Under the influence of a religious mother 
he displayed an early tendency to a monastic life, which was 
strengthened by his love for study, and by his feeling at the 
same time of the insufficiency of mere knowledge. M. Franck 
thinks that the state of learning at the time accounts for the sense 
of emptiness and insufficiency which he felt. No doubt it was 
very insufficient; but as the sole instrument of happiness we be- 
lieve it is quite as insufficient now. Anselm knew enough to 
know that he had much to learn, and that the intellect might 
find more food than it could consume; but he no doubt became 
conscious that he was not a mere intellect, but a man with feel- 
ings and duties. For the proper development of the affections 
which is found in domestic and social life, the time offered little 
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facility to a peaceful and studious man: and the common opinion 
of the age had assigned to them the different function of adding 
warmth to devotion in the retirement of the cloister. In early 
life he left his home in consequence of disagreements with his 
father, and after travelling for some years in France and Burgundy, 
he came to Bec in Normandy to study under the celebrated 
Lanfranc, who was prior of the monastery there. To mortify his 
intellectual vanity by the overshadowing proximity of so great a 
divine, Anselm became a monk at Bec, in the year 1060, at 
the age of twenty-seven. Three years afterwards his modest 
wish was frustrated by the promotion of Lanfranc to the Abbacy 
of Caen, and his own appointment to succeed him as prior. His 
superior, the Abbot Herluin, formerly a Norman warrior, had 
himself founded the monastery, and raised it to eminence through 
the reputation of Lanfranc: he had always chosen as his own pe- 
culiar department the management of the external affairs of the 
convent, and as he was now old and infirm, the whole burden of 
the government of the monks fell upon Anselm. Ill qualified by 
nature for worldly business, and unwilling to interrupt his religious 
exercises and philosophical meditations, he shrank from dealin 
with the jealousies and intrigues of his convent, and ennai 
Maurilius, Archbishop of Rouen, to relieve him of his dignity. 
But the church could not afford to lose the services of so faithful 
an adherent, and perhaps Maurilius in refusing the request may 
have known that where unity and obedience are the final end of 
government, gentleness and simplicity of character in the ruler is 
more effective than wisdom. It is when outward action is re- 
quired, as in the political management of nations, that the virtuous 
and humble enthusiast becomes an impracticable and dangerous 
disturber. The monks of Bec can scarcely have persevered in their 
jealousy of a prior, who according to his friend and biographer, 
Eadmer, could never be persuaded that he was deceived or 
wronged. 


“ When Baldwin and other faithful followers reproved him for this 
in a friendly way as excessive simplicity and want of prudence, he 
answered with simple astonishment, ‘ What is this? are they not 
Christians ? and if they are Christians, would they for any advantage 
knowingly lie in violation of their faith? It is nonsense (nihil est). 
Why, when they are talking to me they are so earnest in their state- 
ments, and swear so on their faith to the truth of them, that I might 
be accused of an unbelieving disposition, if I refused to believe that they 
are supported by the very strength of truth.’ This he said, thinking 
that they would not do to him what he knew that he would not do to 
any one. Afterwards, however,” proceeds the good monk, “ he found 
out the real state of the case, and did not believe them quite so im- 
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licitly for the future ; but he suffered no small injury from having be- 
fieved them so much at first. Inasmuch as they knowing for certain 
that he had no heart to return them evil for the evil they did to him, 


were relieved from fear, and made even worse than they originally were, 
and advanced in evil.” 


However onerous the office of prior may have been, Anselm 
found time and leisure for much philosophical speculation. It 
was at this time that he wrote his treatises, ‘‘ On Truth,” “ On 
Free Will,” ‘* On the Fall of the Devil,” and his ‘* Monologium 
and Prologium,” which, according to Franck, are the most re- 
markable proofs of his speculative disposition. 


** The former,” he says, “ is a more detailed account of the existence, 
the essence, the attributes and the tri-unity of God; the latter a com- 
pressed synthetic demonstration [deduction] of the first point, the 
so-called ontological proof. The former treatise, Anselm had at first 
entitled Monoloquium, Exemplum meditandi de ratione Fidei. (The 
Soliloquy, a Specimen of meditation on the reason of Faith.) The second, 
Alloquium, Fides querens Intellectum. (The Address, or Faith seeking 
Understanding.) And it was then that he sent them to the Archbishop 
of Lyons; but being requested by him and other friends to prefix his name, 
he struck out the additions to the title, and called the first Monologion, 
and the second Proslogion.” 


There has never, however, been a more accurate description of 
the purpose of a work than the original title of the Alloquium, or 
Address to God. It is like all Anselm’s philosophy as described 
by Franck, faith secking to render itself intelligible: Neque enim, 
he said, guero intelligere, ut credam; sed credo, ut intelligam. In 
this antithesis we have the true key to the strength and weakness 
of speculative theologians. Starting from a positive basis of 
certainty, knowing that the truth is included in their formulas, 
they have only to find out the meaning of the propositions which 
are given to them, and by analysis they must arrive at first prin- 
ciples ; or, on the other hand, they may assume first principles at 
their pleasure, and reason up to the results which will test by their 
appearance or absence the accuracy of the synthetic construction. 
In both processes they have the infinite advantage of earnestness 
and a sense of reality: and all the truth which is accidentally 
evolved in the course of inquiries of which it is not the imme- 
diate object, all the extensive portion of knowledge which con- 
sists in an acquaintance with the mere forms of truth, and many 
valuable results of a happy inconsistency with their professed 

rinciple, the spoils of involuntary deviations into the province of 
independent thought, constitute the reward of scholastic inquiries 
from Anselm’s time'to the present day. Their weakness consists 
in the impossibility of salar something out of nothnig. The 
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subtlest analysis of a proposition can lead only to its equivalent ; 
and faith, as far as in its popular sense of belief it has to do with 
propositions, implies that they are already intelligible. Moreover 
the speculative faculty is apt to assert its rights, even where its 
possessor is determined to subject it to authority. It starts from a 
given formula, and investigates its hidden meaning ; but in the 
course of its researches it often finds or fancies a proof of that 
very proposition, and it is not till it fails and finds itself carried 
round in an inextricable circle, that it has recourse to authority 
again to help it into a straightforward course. Anselm found 
fixed in his deepest convictions the axiom, God is. Who and how 
God is he made it his business to inquire in the Monologion: but 
not content with this he was seized with a vehement desire to 
prove @ priori what he had at first assumed, that God is. The 
thought deprived him of appetite and rest, and even disturbed his 
religious exercises till he was inclined to give it up as a tempta- 
tion of the Devil. But at last, while he was lying awake at night, 
the true solution, as he considered it, lashed. upon him, and he 


found that the Enemy had taken up the opposite side of the ques- 
tion. He committed his thought to writing, and gave the tablets 
into the care of one of the brethren ; but behold, after some days 
the precious document was missing, and nobody had taken it 
and nobody knew of it. Again the good Prior wrote it down, 


and committed it to a monk with strict injunctions to take care of 
it. The brother concealed it in his bed, and in the morning he 
found the waxen tablet lying broken in pieces on the ground. 
Then Anselm took the same decisive measure, which was adopted, 
as we read, by the proprietors of Drury Lane against their kindred 
enemy the God of Fire. He had the proof written solemnly on 


parchment in the name of God, and so it has been preserved till 
now. 


Stern Yamen, Judge of Hell 

Is judged in his turn: 

Parchment won’t burn. 

His schemes of vengeance are dissolved in air: 
Parchment won’t tear. 


Or was it rather that the foul Fiend bethought himself in time 
how little the Proslogion or any other ontological proof concerned 
his interests. Those who believe are not likely to want it, and 
those who do not have found in such @ priori proofs a matter of 
triumph since they were firstinvented. There are probably some 
who like to give their creed a logical form, without making it 
es on demonstration ; but few who were in earnest have 


failed to be dissatisfied with theories which ignored the authority 
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from which in fact they sprung, and betrayed their philosophical 
unsoundness even by the apparent ease of the process. It is from 
Locke and Clarke that English students ordinarily derive their 
first knowledge of this kind of proof, and in its main characteris- 
tics it remains the same which was inherited from Anselm by the 
long succession of the schoolmen. If Faith must be appealed to 
at last, it is better to have recourse to it at first and abide by its 
decision. In the course of the controversy occasioned by the 
publication of the book, Anselm had in one instance no better 
argument to bring against his adversary Gaunilo, than the popular 
appeal to his sense of religion, guod quam falsum sit, fide et con- 
scientia tua pro firmissimo utor argumento. Whatever was the 
cause of the abandonment of Satan’s attempts to destroy the 
Proslogion, we are satisfied that no such violent measure threatens 
modern divines, even if the multiplication of copies by printing 
had not increased the difficulty. 


For Satan now is wiser than of yore, 
And when men prove too much, makes them prove more. 


Yet it would be presumptuous to despise this acute and pro- 
found thinker, because with the advantage of experience we may 
now think that he misdirected his efforts when he undertook a 
metaphysical proof of the existence of God. F ranck’s clear and 
intelligible summary shows the great value of the Proslogion as 
an effort of thought. He begins with the definition, or, as he in- 
tends it, the proposition : God is the highest possible object of 
thought [quo nihil majus cogitari potest}. When the fool of the 
Psalmist says in his heart, There is no God, he yet understands 
the term, God: and thus the representation of which he denies 
the actual existence he affirms as being present to his mind. 
There are two kinds of Being, in the mind [in intellectu], and in 
reality [tz re]. The former of these kinds of being, even the 
fool, as has been shown, admits to belong to the highest possible 
object of thought. Now if the Greatest of all Beings were onl 
in the mind, a more perfect and greater Being might be sndiall 
namely, one which was not only in the mind, but in reality. 
Therefore the most perfect Being would not be the most perfect 
Being, which is absurd. Therefore the most perfect of all Beings 
must be in reality as well as in the mind. And again it must be 
such that it is impossible to conceive its non-existence: for other- 
wise that which existed in reality and in the mind would be more 
perfect than that which existed in reality, but by the hypothesis 
not in the mind. Therefore not only can we say God is, but that 
nothing else truly is, for of any thing else we may conceive the 
non-existence. [ Solus igitur verissime omnium, et ideo maxime om- 
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nium habes esse (thou hast being), guia guidquid aliud est, non sic 
vere est, et idcirco minus habet esse}. 

Franck puts this demonstration in the convenient form of a 
syllogism, in which the petitio principii is, as he observes, obvious 
enough. The most perfect of beings is not in thought only, but 
also in reality. God is the most perfect of Beings. ‘Therefore God 
is not in thought only, but also in reality. Gaunilo, a monk of 
Marmoutier, in a publication called Liber pro Insipiente, or an 
apology for the fool, whom Anselm had selected as ‘this antagonist, 
sufficiently answered the demonstration. Even the popular illus- 
tration of its main fallacy which he supplied, was a conclusive 
argument against a reasoner who started with a distinction between 
real and conceivable being. In this manner, he said, one might 

rove the existence of the Happy Island which is said to lie in the 

Nestern Ocean. It is the best of all possible lands, and the best 
of things possible must exist in reality, as well as in the mind: 
therefore the Happy Island exists. A more searching refutation 
is quoted by our author from Hegel’s work on the Proofs of the 
Existence of a God.” In the major of the syllogism the identity 
of Thought and Being is asserted, in the conclusion the difference 
between them is assumed. The mode in which the identity is 
expressed, is founded entirely on the difference between them. 
Moreover we may add that the highest possible object of Thought 
(quo nihil majus cogitari potest) is at the same time a negative 
definition, and a mere expression of comparison. It is by no 
means clear that we can frame a thought, which shall preclude 
the possibility of a higher thought; but it is enough for the pur- 
= if we can frame such a thought as to be found by comparison 

igher than all other thoughts; for if it admits of comparison it is 
not the transcendent thought of God. If too we were to admit 
Anselm’s two assumptions that we can form the thought of God, 
and that there are two modes of being, the most natural inference 
would be that there may be a higher form of Being in the mind 
than in reality. The answer to Gaunilo’s illustration of the 
Happy Island would be that he does not conceive it in his mind, 
but talk of it. If it exists it must be compatible with the actual 
phenomena of climates, tides, and the equilibrium of the earth; 
but if it does not exist, as we know or ought to know those phe- 
nomena, and as they would be more or less modified by its exist- 
ence, and consequently more or less modify all the physical relations 
of the globe, perhaps of the universe, we cannot conceive its 
existence without a violation of the laws of nature, unless we can 
conceive an entirely different universe. As long as the possible 
is used as another name for the unknown, we may safely contrast 
it with the actual or the known. As soon as we identify it with 
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that which is known not to be, we begin to talk at random about 
a nonentity. Of this truth it is probable that Anselm had an 
indistinct apprehension, however imperfect the expression may 
have been in his ontological proof. But it forms no part of our 
present plan to enter into these discussions, although it was desirable 
to explain the nature of Anselm’s researches by an example which 
admitted of being stated in an easy and a form. ‘The latter 
and more valuable portion of Mr. Franck’s work will be a useful 
guide to any one who wishes to pursue the subject further. We 
shall only borrow from him a few statements as to Anselm’s philo- 
sophical and theological creed. 

There could be little doubt, from his enthusiastic character and 
imaginative spirit of speculation, that he would be opposed to the 
tenets of the nominalists who attributed reality only to individual 
things, and esteemed all universal notions as mere sound. In after- 
times, indeed, they were sometimes remarkable for the extravagant 
because degrading attributes which they attached to the Supreme 
Being, from whose arbitrary will they derived moral good and 
evil; but the natural tendency of the doctrine to materialism and 
utilitarian shallowness has been sufficiently shown in the history 
of opinion. It would not be difficult to trace the doctrine from 
Roscelin or Abelard in its degeneracy through Locke down to 
some of the modern and less worthy followers of Bentham, who 
have shown that cold-blooded theory may invent a fouler idol than 
the deepest and most gloomy fanaticism. The form of realism 
which Anselm develops appears strongly to resemble the idealism 
of Plato. He derived all complex Being from the Absolute, 
through the medium of the archetypal Idea of God, to which the 
universe corresponds. From a desire, probably, to connect his theo- 
logical belief with his philosophy, he gives this idea the name of 
locutio—the Word—and the relation between the One Absolute 
Good and the Word is that the Supreme Spirit declares to the one 
Word of one substance with himself, himself and his work, guod 
summus spiritus consubstantiali uno verbo dicat se et quod facit. In 
short he identifies the Platonic Idea with the second Person of the 
Christian Trinity. The Word is uncreated because it has created all 
things, and it is identical with the Supreme Spirit, being indeed 
the Intelligence of that Spirit, and so it shares or indivisibly owns 
all the attributes of the highest. Yet in another sense it is not 
the same, as the Highest is not of the Word; but the Word is 
the Word of the Highest. The relation of the two might, as he 
says, be expressed as that of mother and daughter, but for a reason 
which may remind the reader of Athene’s argument in A‘schylus, 
quia prima et principalis causa prolis semper est in patre. ‘The Son 
is the Intelligence of the Father, but as the Father is in himself 
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Intelligence, the Son may be called the Intelligence of Intelligence, 
the Thought of Thought: Franck says, the absolute Subject, 
though, as it appears to us, it would be more correct in this par- 
ticular point of view to say the absolute Object. In completing 
his philosophical Triad, Anselm seems to us to fall into a difficulty 
which more or less affects all attempts to construct, by the mere 
aid of reason, the great mystery of the Trinity. Without his well- 
founded belief in the creed of the church, and his too sanguine belief 
that he could account for it a priori, we can hardly suppose that he 
would have proceeded beyond the Creative Spirit, and the Idea. 
He completes the scheme, however, by asserting that the Love of 
the Supreme Being for the Supreme Being coexists with it and 
proceeds from it. It proceeds from Father and Son, but cannot 
be called Son, because it proceeds from the Son in the same sense 
as from the Father. The mode in which it proceeds may be de- 
scribed as breathing, spirare, whence spiritus. 

We believe that every part of this theory may be met with in 
other writers, but we select it as showing in a striking form the 
object and character of Anselm’s speculation: his Faith in search 
of Understanding. On the side of philosophy, the temptation to 
support theory by fact or authority is so strong that we cannot 
wonder that any speculator, who has thought on the existence of 
a divine plurality in unity, should be anxious to identify his 


scheme with the revealed mystery of the Trinity: a process which 
transfers its position, to use Anselm’s language, from the mind to 
reality, from an existence in intellectu to an existence in re. A 
theologian, on the other hand, can exercise the philosophical 
faculty*in no other way than by finding the universal truths 


which correspond with his received symbols, and his independence 
in the choice of abstract principles may be easily compensated 
by boldness in explaining them into religious dogmas. ‘Trans- 
ferring the standard of Christianity from the Catholic creeds, to 
the common religious faith of reformed communities, Schleier- 
macher, in our own time, founded his Glaubenslehre on the prin- 
ciple that to explain what» it has found as a given rule of faith 
was the only proper province of doctrinal theology. In our own 
country a ned disinclination to the study of philosophy, and a 
national earnestness in behalf of religion, have induced modern 
divines to abstain from too curious inquiries, and to content 
themselves with appealing to the fountains of their belief: the 
Bible, or the consent of the Church, according to their different 
classes of opinion. We have no call to decide between the courses 
of mere assent and subtle inquiry; but, certainly, the tendencies 
of modern orthodoxy are diametrically opposed to those of Anselm, 
and of the schoolmen who followed. him; and at first sight the 
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faith which shrank from no inquiry seems as if it were stronger 
and more undoubting than the prudent caution of the present 
day: but at the same time we must not forget that abstinence from 
contest is often a proof of humility and not of doubt, of a sense 
of the unworthiness of the champion, not a scruple as to the good- 
ness of the cause. 


“ Tt is,” as Franck justly observes, “ the ennobling feature of the 
scholastic philosophy, that it every where starts from the essential 
relationship of Faith and Knowledge, and attempts to set out their 
connexion as necessary. In fact there are found in the scholastic 
philosophy purer speculation and profounder thought, than is within 
the power of those, who reject that modification of doctrinal theology 
as a product of barbarism and corruption.” 


But there is another side of the question, and here again our 
author is right: 


‘Since, nevertheless, in the scholastic system philosophy did not 
attain to free and substantive existence, but was degraded into the hand- 
maid of theology, there never was produced between the two a thorough 
interpenetration and harmony, but their relation remained an external 
and formal one.” 


There is still one department of Anselm’s studies which deserves 
notice from its amusing simplicity. It is difficult to say whether 
the absence of all community of interest with mankind, or our 
irremediable ignorance of the whole question, would be the more 
satisfactory reason for leaving the history and fortunes of the fallen 
angels in the obscurity in which we find it. It is not, perhaps, 
surprising that an intellect which is accustomed to poise itself on 
the giddiest heights of philosophy should be tempted to try its 
nerve and skill on the slippery tracks which coast the abyss of 
Manichean Dualism. Why Satan fell is a form in which many 
profound questions may be put, with respect to free will, justice, 
and foreknowledge: but it is strange to find a philosopher earnestly 
engaged in systematising and explaining all the whimsical mytho- 
logy of the Middle Age Pandemonium. It appears that before 
the fall of the angels, all were alike capable of falling; but those 
who were found faithful have received as a reward all the good- 
ness which Satan and his followers lost; and this combined with 
their own original virtue has rendered them henceforth incapable 
of sin: nor can the fallen angels be redeemed; for the only means 
of redemption in the Divine economy, is the union of God in one 
individual personality with a being of the species to be redeemed; 
and this is impossible, because every angelic being forms a sepa- 
rate species, instead of descending like the human race from a 
common stock. Nor ishe less at home in the statistics of Tar- 
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tarus. Of the actual number of fallen spirits, we believe no exact 
account is given; but whatever it may be, it occasioned a void in 
Heaven, which must be filled from the race of man, as it was for 
this very end that the Earth was created; and so great is the num- 
ber required, that in proving that the benefits of the redemption 
were not confined to men then alive, Anselm argues from their 
insufficiency, even if every one had been saved, to complete the 
appointed muster-roll of Heaven. To understand how wide and 
permanent an effect such theories as these exercised on the belief 
of the world, we have only to refer to the great work of Milton, 
who found in them the mythology he required, and through whom 
they have even in the present day retaied a‘strong hold on the 
popular imagination. 

In studies such as this, combined with unusually rigorous asce- 
ticism of life, Anselm lived for thirty-three years in retirement: 
as Monk, Prior, and after the death of Herluin in 1078, as Abbot 
of Bec. In the mean time changes had taken place in the world, 
which could not be indifferent to the most devoted recluse. The 
Norman dominion had been introduced and firmly established in 
England, and probably Anselm may have thought less of the 
conqueror’s usurpation and cruel tyranny, than of the — 
which the Church achieved over the wavering allegiance of the 
distant islanders. True to its ancient policy of supporting the 
orthodox invader against the schismatical or doubtful owner of 
the soil, Rome instigated and approved of the Norman conquest, 
as it had long before aided the Franks against the Gauls, and 
maintained the metropolitan authority of Canterbury over the na- 
tional independence of St. David’s. The Abbot of Bec must also 
have felt a personal interest in the promotion of his friend and 
predecessor Lanfranc to the primacy of England on the depriva- 
tion of the Saxon Archbishop Stigand. During a visit to him 
Anselm gained the friendship of the Conqueror, who sent for him 
to Rouen, in 1087, when he was in his last illness. 

Even greater importance must have been attached by so faithful 
an adherent of the church to the desperate struggle, which com- 
mencing about the year 1070 lasted so long between the pope 
Gregory the Seventh and the emperor Henry. While the power 
and great capacity of the Conqueror enabled him to confer, 
without risk to himself, new powers and immunities on the 
Norman prelates, whom he used to reach his Saxon enemies in 
the cloister or the confessional which he could not himself enter, 
the claims of the church to rule the world were fully developed, 
and in great part made good in Germany and Italy. The nght 
of the pope to confirm and depose sovereigns was, perhaps, too 
violent and irritating a pretension to have been in the end, under 
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any circumstances, established. The real point at issue was the 
power of granting investiture to prelates, and receiving homage 
from them. That the sacred robe, and pastoral ring and staff, 
should be transmitted to a prelate by the successor of St. Peter; 
and that the sacred hands, which were to touch the divine 
elements daily, should be unpolluted by the contact of lay hands 
in the act of rendering homage; were principles so congenial 
to the sentiments of the time, that it seems almost strange that they 
should have been counterbalanced by the danger, great as it was, 
of maintaining, in every kingdom, a powerful body of men, who 
taking no oath of fealty, would be considered as owing no alle- 
giance to the crown. It is scarcely possible that the abstract 
inconvenience of a divided sovereignty should have presented 
itself as clearly to the rulers of the eleventh century, as 1t may to 
theorists and observers in our own day. There may be many 
inconsistent institutions in a state, while its polity still remains 
undeveloped by time; and perhaps there is even now no single 
constitution, which might not by the occurrence of some unpre- 
cedented circumstances be practically brought to a dead lock. 
In those times, when laws and rights were still in a rough pro- 
cess of formation, kings and prelates struggled according to their 
strength on points on which they came in collision, with a general 
“understanding, ‘ that they onl get who have the power, and 
they should keep who can.” But of the two parties, it seems to 
us probable that the priesthood knew the real nature of the con- 
test best, and were more unselfishly conscientious. We are as 
little inclined to sympathize with those partisans of Catholicism, 
who lament the final defeat of the Church, as with the fantastic 
zeal of the grave historians of the last century for the legitimate 
rights of such lovers of law and justice as William the Conqueror 
and his son William. Rufus. We think it well that the Church 
should have resisted the State, and well that the State should have 
triumphed at last. On one side were the vigour, the productive 
vitality, and the self-centring nationality of the northern tribes : 
but on the other was religion and traditional civilization, still 
tending to retain the European nations in the unity of the Roman 
empire. There was then no distinction of country for learned 
men. The Milanese Lanfranc, the Piedmontese Anselm, became 
successively Norman abbots and English primates, without any 
feeling of alienation on the part of the Norman prelates and nobles. 
They had amongst themselves a strong bond of union in the use 
of the Latin language, which in other respects was perhaps one 
of the greatest boons which the Church, by preserving it through 
ages of darkness, conferred on modern civilization. In its idioms 
it was no longer the language of Cicero or Livy, but it had neces- 
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sarily retained so much of its former character, that those who 
used it could not possibly be barbarians. If it had been the lan- 
guage of the Norman laity, it would soon have resumed in some 
shape the martial energy of ancient Rome. In the hands of 
learned ecclesiastics it became, what it had never been in its 
golden days, a language of ‘abstractions and minute philosophical 
distinctions, till its metaphysical vocabulary became so copious 
that it has since served the greater part of Europe for the organ 
of reasoning; and even the modern philosophical German, with all 
its boasted originality and pliability, is filled with servile and 
awkward translations from the technical Latin of the schoolmen. 
As mere agents of civilization, and men conscious of intellectual 
superiority, we can, putting ourselves as far as may be into their 
position, see no reason why the ecclesiastics of the middle ages 
should have felt themselves in the wrong in maintaining the inde- 
pendence or even the supremacy of their order. 

And there was another agency at work in the same direction, 
which is in all ages far more powerful than respect for learning or 
love of civilization. ‘The World had become an antithesis to the 
Church, and it was by denying the world, by celibacy, fasting, 
monastic discipline, that men strove to attain religious excellence. 
The belief that the end of the world was approaching, which had | 
become familiar during the troubles of the tenth century, would 
naturally tend to make men indifferent to the establishment of 
temporal rights and institutions. The laity fully shared in the 
respect of the monastic orders for asceticism. It might not be 
their vocation, or it might be too hard for them: but that it was 
in itself the best, no one disputed. Not to make the world reli- 
gious, but to sever the religious remnant and leave the world to 
itself, was the acknowledged object of Christianity. The jealousy 
of kings or nobles would take the same form; they would com- 
plain of the ambition and worldliness of popes, and wish them to 
resume the poverty of St. Peter. And when Hildebrand reformed 
the papal court, and suffered in his own person all the privations 
which they recommended, in the result of his humility and self- 
denial truly they had their reward. He taught them what many 
statesmen have still to learn, that a priesthood excluded from 
worldly interests will devote itself to the subjection of the world. 
A consistent reasoner, and vigorous leader, he held no half mea- 
sures between God and Mammon. He was willing to reform the 
clergy to the utmost extent that zeal could demand; but when 
reformed, they were not to be left the subjects of the unreformed 
and irreligious laity. Let men beware how they concentrate the 
ambition of the clergy on the aggrandizement of their order: right 
or wrong the people will always most reverence a priesthood who 
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keep clear from all contact with the world; but to expect that 
they will renounce public action, and yet submit themselves to 
public policy, is not to judge wisely of human nature. Wolsey 
and Ximenes were national statesmen, though they were Roman 
cardinals, because they lived in an age which saw no incompati- 
bility between the Church and the World. Anselm and Becket 
were the constant opponents of their sovereigns because they were 
churchmen rather than nobles. The power of a priesthood is so 
great that we would bribe it not to be anti-national: if, indeed, it 
can be called a bribe, not to deprive a man of the ordinary rights 
and duties of his fellow-countrymen. 

When Anselm, at the age of 60, was in consequence of his 
wide reputation for piety and learning forced against his will into 
active fife, there could be little doubt that he would heartily and 
sincerely devote himself to the cause of the Church. It was only 
strange that his promotion should come from a king so entirely free 
from all prejudices, good or bad, in favour of religion, as William 
Rufus: whose dignified impartiality is shown by Hume, in the 
anecdote of his attempt to reconvert to Judaism a young Christian 
proselyte, for a fee of fifty marks paid by the sorrowing father. 
On Lanfranc’s death in 1089, the Mes found the revenues of 
Canterbury so convenient, and thought the power which it had 
been his father’s policy to concentrate on the metropolitan see so 
dangerous, that he left the vacancy open for five years. At length 
in the year 1093, during a severe illness, of which his counsellors 
and prelates took advantage to urge upon him the necessity of 
appointing a primate, he unwillingly sent for Anselm, and offered 
him the vacant dignity. With much reluctance he was prevailed 
upon to accept it; and after the consent of Robert Duke of Nor- 
mandy, the Archbishop of Rouen, and the Monks of Bee had 
been obtained, he was installed on the fourth of December b 
Thomas Archbishop of York. He had already stipulated that all 
the lands of the see should be restored to him, and that the 
king should recognise the title of Urban II., against the Anti- 
pope Clement nL, who had been set up by the emperor. It 
was, however, afterwards disputed whether the king had con- 
sented to recognise Urban: and it is remarkable that Anselm did 
homage to the king before he was put into seisin of the Archbi- 
shopric. Homo regis factus est, et, sicut Lanfrancus suo tempore 
Jfuerat, de toto Archiepiscopatu seisiri jussus est. 

It was not likely that the king and archbishop should, as 
Anselm himself expressed it, draw well together. “ You are 
yoking,” he said, “an untamed bull and a weak old ewe in the 
same plough, and what will be the result? The ewe, that 
brings wool, and milk, and lambs, will be dragged by the wild- 
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ness of the bull over thorns and thistles, till it will be useless to 
itself and to others, being incapacitated from producing any of 
these things.” However, the wild bull met his match in the 
vetula et debilis ovis. Their first quarrel arose from a demand on 
the part of the king for aid in an expedition against his brother 
Robert. Anselm offered him five hundred pounds of silver, 
William demanded six thousand; and the sudan gave the 
money, which was refused, to the poor. - The next year he de- 
manded of the king a general council, to reform the abuses of 
monasteries, and was refused. He asked that vacant abbacies should 
be filled up, inasmuch as the anarchy of the monasteries tended 
to the damnation of the king who left them without abbots. 
William replied that they were his property, and that he would 
do what he liked with his own. ‘“ Thine to protect, not to plun- 
der,” was the reply: and then arose again the dispute about the 
five hundred pounds. Anselm could not think that the love of 
his sovereign was purchasable with money: but the king would 
have preferred silver to compliments, and left him, dechning his 
archiepiscopal blessing. 

These edifying discussions were soon superseded by more 
serious collisions. The king declared Anselm guilty of treason- 
able presumption in having solicited the pall from Urban, whom 
he had not yet recognised as Pope. It is instructive to ob- 
serve the tone in which Eadmer attributes to the king opinions 
which he evidently considers too absurd and audacious to re- 
quire comment. ‘ He would not suffer them to receive as Pope 
(pro apostolico) the pontiff of the city of Rome, though he was 
established in full authority, except at his own command; nor to 
receive his letters on any terms, unless they had first been shown 
to himself. Even the primate of his own Nineties I mean the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at a general council of bishops met 
under his presidency, he would not allow to establish or forbid 
any thing, except what accorded with his own will, and was first 
ordained by himself.” On the other head, when Anselm was 
urged by all the bishops and barons assembled at Rockingham to 
give way to the king, he would only reply, “‘ Give unto Cesar 

t which is Cesar’s and unto God that which is God’s:” little to 
the satisfaction of Czsar, who maintained that the point in dis- 
pute was Cxsar’s. But he had no easy remedy at hand, for the 
bishops were satisfied of ‘‘ what they had not observed before, 
nor supposed that he (Anselm) had observed, that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury cannot be judged or condemned by any 
other man, but the Pope alone, nor can he be compelled by any 
one to answer any one, save him, on any accusation, against his 
own will.” ‘ As long as I live,” said the king, “ I will not bear 
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an equal in my kingdom:” and he urged his barons to renounce 
their faith to the primate: but they said that owing him no 
fealty, they had none to renounce, and he was forced to content 
himself with extorting money from one of the bishops who op- 
posed him, and with refusing Anselm leave to retire to the conti- 
nent, unless he first abdicated his see. 

But William was not a man to submit thus to defeat. He next 
attacked his adversary by sending money and promises to the 
Pope, whose claims Anselm had maintained, in the hope of per- 
suading him to send the archiepiscopal pall to be disposed of 
according to the royal pleasure. Urban was not unwilling to 
make some compromise, but Anselm was firm; and at length he 
received the pall, and the king for the time made peace with him; 
and shortly after proved his friendship by borrowing money from 
him towards the sum which he had agreed to advance his brother 
Robert on a mortgage of the Duchy of Normandy. 

If these squabbles had been carried on for merely personal 
objects, there would be little use in recording them now. The 
general body of the nation, which according to modern notions 
forms so important a part of the state, had but little concern in 
the dispute. King and Archbishop were equally ignorant of 
the language and customs of England, although the people might 
well sympathize with any one who opposed their oppressor: espe- 
cially when he regarded them as having souls to be saved, and 
not merely as having purses to be plundered. But the true inte- 
rest of the dispute is found in the difference of the dispositions 
and motives which produced on either side the same obstinate 
perseverance. In William’s case there was only daring ambition 
and rapacity, with some respectable instinct of kingly inde- 
pendence. Anselm, on the other hand, was doing violence to his 
nature: living in strife, when he feared and hated even the ordi- 
dinary agitations of business, and maintaining the right of the 
Church to possessions which for himself he neither wanted nor 
used. ‘‘ He had a horror of the name of property” (ad nomen 
proprietatis inhorruit). He never retained any thing for himself 
distinct from those about him; and was not only persuaded, but 
through life acted on the persuasion, that God intended all good 
things for common use, and that no man should have more than 
another. ‘That he might not unlearn in his high office the 
monastic virtue of obedience, he requested Urban to appoint him 
a companion, who should order all his actions in the name of the 
Holy See. Accordingly the monk Eadmer, afterwards his bio- 
grapher, was assigned him, and without his permission he would 
not even turn in his bed: cum eum cubili locasset, non solum sine 
precepto ejus non surgeret, sed nec latus inverterct. Nor was this 
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the humility of pride or ambition. It is impossible to disbelieve 
his own assertion. ‘I call God to witness, in whose sight I may 
not lie, and whom to invoke as witness of a lie I know to be 
wicked, that to the best of my knowledge of myself before him, I 
would rather, if I could in accordance with the love and obe- 
dience which I owe to God and to the Church of God for God’s 
sake, be regularly subject to an abbot, serving and obeying in 
monkish poverty, than rule over one man or many or all men, 
and surpass the world in earthly grandeur and opulence.” When 
such a man had so far overcome himself, as to enter into political 
contests and incur the charge of ambition for conscience sake, his 
gentleness and humility became elements of resistance, and it was 
impossible to bribe or to terrify one who could scarcely have a 
hope or fear on earth. He was as strong in the consciousness of 
right, as if his cause had been the purely good cause, which he 
believed it to be. 

Quarrel succeeded quarrel, and in 1097 permission to leave the 
kingdom for Rome was again refused. The king “ did not be- 
lieve that the Archbishop had committed any sin for which he 
required special absolution from the pope, nor that he wanted 
counsel, inasmuch as he was better able to advise the pope than 
the pope to advise him.” He threatened, in case of his departure, 
to seize on the revenues of Canterbury, but nevertheless Anselm 
determined to go. Nor was his resolution changed by the re- 
monstrances of some less anti-secular bishops. ‘* We know,” 
they said, ‘‘ noble father, that you are a religious and holy man, 
and that your conversation is in heaven: but we, hindered by our 
kinsfolk, whom we maintain, and by the various interests of the 
world, which we confess we love, cannot rise to your height, nor 
join with you in despising this state of things. If you choose to 
hold only to God, as you have begun, as far as we are concerned 
you have hitherto had this course all to yourself, and will so have 
it henceforth: we will not transgress the fealty, which we owe to 
the king.” In which last clause, as Franck observes, the bishops 
have insinuated a sufficiently humorous opposition of their own 
sense of duty and Anselm’s. But in diplomacy wit may always 
be parried by unconscious gravity, and Anselm spoiled the joke 
by his answer. ‘* You have said well: go therefore to your Lord, 
I will hold to God.” 

On the 15th of October having obtained unwilling permission 
from the king, he gave him his benediction, and left him without 
any immediate inconvenience except that of having his bagg 

ublicly searched at Dover, to prevent his carrying off any of the 
King’s goods. He proceeded at first to Lyons, and in the follow- 
ing year, at the request of Pope Urban, to Rome. At a convent 
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in the neighbourhood he resumed his philosophical pursuits, and 
rewarded the brethren for their hospitality, by the miraculous 
discovery of a medicinal spring. In the same year he visited 
Roger, Duke of Apulia, in his camp before Capua; and afterwards 
accompanied the pope to the Council of Bari, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his advocacy of the orthodox formula of 
the procession of the Spirit, against the error of the Greek Church, 
who used the words through the Son instead of and the Son. In 
return for this service the council was ready to excommunicate 
the King of England, who was only saved by Anselm’s intercession, 
which royalty had done little to deserve. On returning to Rome 
they found answers to the letters, which the pope and the arch- 
bishop had sent to remonstrate with him. To Anselm’s mes- 
senger the king only swore that he would have his eyes torn out, 
if he did not make the best of his way out of the country. To 
the pope he expressed great surprise at his proposal that Anselm 
should be restored to his see. He had told him that if he left 
England he would seize it. He had done so, and he had seized 
it. The pope replied that if the king did not restore the see 
before Easter, 1099, he would be excommunicated at the council 
then to be held at Rome: but William managed to get a delay 
allowed till Michaelmas. 

The council excommunicated all laymen who claimed to give 
investiture, and all clerks who received it from them, and at the 
same time forbade homage; but nothing was done in Anselm’s 
affair, and soon afterwards he returned to Lyons, where he heard 
of the death of Urban II. William’s reflections on the event are 

eculiarly edifying. ‘ When the decease of Urban came to the 

ing’s ear, he answered, ‘ Confound him who cares! (Dei odium 
habeat qui inde curat.’ And he added, ‘ What kind of man is the 
pope that now is? And when they told him that he was in some 
points like Archbishop Anselm, he said, ‘By the face of God, 
if he is such an one, he will not do (non valet). However, let him 
see to himself, for by this and that his popeship does not get above 
me this time: meanwhile I have got my liberty, and will do as 
I like” For he did not think,” says the astounded narrator, “ that 
the Pope of the W orld could have any rights in his kingdom, except 
by his permission.” But in 1100, on the 2d of August, the arrow 
of Walter Tyrrel put an end to William Rufus and his disobedience, 
and Henry the First was anxious for the countenance which An- 
selm had it in his power to afford to his more than doubtful title. 

Faithful to the decision of the Roman Council, he at once re- 
fused to do homage to the king; and it was agreed that the ques- 
tion of homage and investiture should be left undecided till the 
result of an application to the new pope, Paschal II., could be 
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known in England. He rendered indeed an important service to 
the king, and enzbled the oppressed people to cherish hopes which 
never were realized, by sanctioning his marriage with Matilda, 
the granddaughter of Edward the Confessor, notwithstanding the 
vows she had taken as a nun under the pressure of danger: but it 
was impossible that the king, who held all the maxims of his fa- 
mily, and the archbishop, who was confirmed in his principles by 
his residence at Rome, should long remain on friendly terms. 
The pope refused to concede the points of investiture and homage, 
with many courteous professions of disinterestedness, which, how- 
ever, could scarcely fail to be wasted on one of the most ambitious 
and sagacious of the strong-minded Norman race. “ If you give 
up this claim,” said Paschal, ‘‘ for God’s sake: being as it is mani- 
festly against God, which neither can you enjoy nor we concede 
in accordance with God’s will, or with your salvation or our own: 
whatever you ask afterwards, as far as God permits us, we shall 
grant the more willingly, and urge with greater zeal your honour 
and exaltation.” Perhaps Henry thought that his present interest 
was more urgent than his prospective exaltation by the pope, for 
he told Anselm: ‘ I will not destroy the customs of my ancestors, 
nor endure in my kingdom one who is not my subject.” But the 
archbishop was as firm as the king, and it appeared as if an irre- 
parable breach with the papal see was at hand, when the matter 
was again postponed by another mission to Rome. An admirable 
specimen of diplomatic confusion followed. The pope wrote to 
the king and the primate in terms of decided adherence to his 
former resolution; but at the same time the three bishops, who 
brought the letter to Henry, declared that the pope had verbally 
authorized them to concede the right of investiture, although he 
had not thought fit to record this act of grace in writing, lest the 
other princes of Christendom should lay claim to similar favours. 
As might be expected, Henry adopted the oral and Anselm the 
written answer. The king filled up two vacant bishoprics, the 
archbishop refused to consecrate his nominees, and they eventually 
preferred disgrace at court ta the censures of the Church. A third 
application to the pope produced a letter to Anselm, which he de- 
clined to open till he had himself, at the king’s request, left Eng- 
land for the purpose of obtaining a personal interview with Paschal. 
At Bec he opened the letter, and found a denial of the verbal 
message, and a declaration of the nullity of all imvestitures 
under it. 

In the autumn of 1103 he arrived at Rome, and found there 
three envoys from Henry, who had brought the pope his usual 
dues from England, with a letter in which the consequences of 
excessive strictness are forcibly hinted at. ‘ Hold then, most 
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illustrious Father, more profitable counsel, and let your grace be 
so moderated by it towards us, that you do not compel me to 
what I should unwillingly do, to withdraw my obedience towards 
you.” “Know,” said William of Warelwast, one of the envoys, 
‘¢ whatever is said on one side or the other, that my lord the 
king of the English will not, if it costs him the loss of his king- 
dom, suffer himself to be deprived of the investitures of churches.” 
Then the Successor of the Apostles ( Vir Apostolicus), spoke briefly, 
thus: “If, as you say, your king will not for the loss of his 
kingdom submit to lose the donatives of churches—behold, you 
are to know, I speak before God, that not to redeem his life will 
Pope Paschal ever permit him to have them with impunity.” 
Nevertheless of his special favour the pope exempted the king 
from the constructive excommunication which he had incurred 
by granting investitures: from which it might be inferred that 
the Ling was more thoroughly in earnest, and that the pope was 
not quite so like Archbishop Anselm as William Rufus fad been 
told. 

Tired out with the delays of Rome, Anselm retired to Lyons; 
having rejected, without hesitation, an overture to desert the papal 
cause. In 1105 Paschal excommunicated the king’s advisers, as 
well as all who had received investiture from him. The danger 
approached the king himself so nearly that he became alarmed 
for the temporal and his sister Adela of Blois for the spiritual 
consequences of the censure. Through her mediation negotia- 
tions were reopened with Anselm, but with little result. The 
king and the primate were both determined, and both said what 
they meant. There was fortunately an opening for diplomacy 
always left at Rome ; and at last, in 1106, verbosa et grandis epis- 
tola venit, conceding the main point of homage in terms of pre- 
tension which contrast whimsically with the gentle humility with 
which the pope had asserted his full pretensions five years before. 
Commencing with a thanksgiving to God for inclining the heart 
of the king of England to the obedience of the apostolic see, a 
blessing which his Holiness alone seems to have been conscious of, 
he proceeds with attributing this assumed result to Anselm’s 
a, and informs the archbishop that his condescension arises 
rom compassion to the fallen, and judiciously remarks that a 


man must bend to lift up those who he on the ground: bending 
may indeed be mistaken for falling, but it is in reality only a 
form of standing. ‘ Therefore we absolve you, venerable brother 
in Christ, from that prohibition, or, as you suppose” (and well he 
might), ‘‘ excommunication, which you are aware was issued by 
our predecessor of holy memory, Pope Urban, against homage 
and investitures.” Anselm is to absolve those who have accepted 
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by investiture, and their abettors: and in future he is not to 
exclude from the blessings of the Church, persons who have 
received promotion and done homage, excepting always investi- 
ture : a this condescension to the weakness of human nature 
is to continue, until “by the grace of Almighty God, the king’s 
heart is softened into giving up this practice by the showers of 
your preaching:” a limitation of time, to which Henry could not 
reasonably object. He might well congratulate himself on the 
result of his firmness. Rome had had every advantage of posi- 
tion. At the worst the pope could only lose his revenues and 
patronage in England, while it is certain that his direct and open 
hostility would have shaken Henry’s throne. Even if Henry had 
not been in danger from his brother’s claims to inheritance, it 
cannot be doubted that the English nation would have risen 
unanimously to maintain a holy war against the Norman invaders. 
The right to demand homage from ecclesiastics now made him their 
acknowledged sovereign, and he may probably have considered 
success in the matter of investitures as hopeless for the present. 
With the vapouring language with which his adversary covered 
his retreat, he was far too wise to quarrel; and we doubt not that 
he received absolution for his past disobedience, in consideration 
of continuing the same conduct in obedience to the pope, with 
dutiful submission and gratitude. 

The world, meantime, no doubt thought Anselm defeated. 
He had been injured and insulted by the king in many ways 
during his residence in France. At a synod held in London 
during his last residence in England, he had procured the enact- 
ment of various canons for the government of the clergy and 
reformation of morals. For the violation of these rules, the king 
was in the habit of imposing fines to the great impoverishment 
of the clergy. When Anselm complained of this usurpation of 
his jurisdiction, the king replied that he had thought to gratify 
him by carrying out his views: and he could obtain no further 
satisfaction. Now, also, after he had spent so many years in vin- 
dicating the rights of Rome, the claims for which he had been 
contending were renounced, and he was left to struggle alone or 
to submit. But the archbishop had never been acting from 
selfish views. He had opposed the king from loyalty to his 
ecclesiastical superior, and he now submitted willingly to the 
same authority. In 1106 he returned to England, and in the 
following year took the oath of fealty to the king. The short 
remainder of his life was employed in exertions for the reforma- 
tion of discipline, and especially for the enforcement of celibacy 
among the clergy. His only remaining dispute with Henry 
arose from a renewal of the ancient conflict for the primacy 
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between Canterbury and York. He had summoned the Arch- 
bishop Thomas to appear at Canterbury to be consecrated, and 
the king had written from Normandy to request that the matter 
might be postponed till his return to England. But Anselm 
Was as uncompromising as of old. ‘ As to the delay which the 
king had commanded to be granted to Thomas, Archbishop of 
York, let him be assured that he (Anselm) would rather submit 
to be cut limb from limb than ever grant it for an hour in a 
matter in which he knew that he (Thomas) had set himself up 
unjustly and in opposition to God, in contradiction to the ancient 
institutions of the Holy Fathers.” Henry did not persevere, 
and Thomas was obliged to submit. In the same year, 1109, an 
illness, under which Anselm had suffered for two years, assumed 
alarming symptoms; and on Palm Sunday one of his attendants 
observed that it seemed as if at Easter he would take leave of 
temporal things, and pass into the kingdom of his Lord. Anselm 
said that he submitted to the will of God, but that he would 
gladly live till he had solved certain questions regarding the 
origin of the soul. Three days afterwards he died, having first 
left his blessing to the king, his family, and people. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Franck, that a stronger historical 
interest attaches itself to one who like Anselm represents and 
carries out the spirit of his time, than to an unsuccessful oppo- 
nent of prevailing opinions like Abelard. If Anselm had been 
a mere philosopher, or even if he had added to his intellectual 
greatness, his purity of life and unqualified obedience to the 
dictates of conscience, there would be some danger of his receiv- 
ing undue honour at the expense of the age in which he lived. 
But when we find him deeply engaged in the conflicts which 
then excited the interest of mankind, and see that he felt him- 
self and was felt by his contemporaries to be one among many, 
and not an exception to his time, the whole generation rises 
before us in greater distinctness and importance. William and 
Henry and their counsellors must have stood in some respects on 
a level with Anselm, before their contests with him could have 
assumed so determined a character. There is nothing new in the 
history of which we have given a short summary. The facts 
may be found in the most common and familiar books; but 
unless they are considered with relation to some one character, 
they generally assume the misty unreality which confuses the 
greater portion of history. The result of more familiar ac- 
quaintance with the actual life of men is almost always to satisfy 
the student that the decisive step from barbarism to civilization 
occurs much earlier in the scale of history, than is commonly 
supposed. The highest fruit of civilization is on the one hand 
a religious regard to duty, on the other a capacity for abstract 
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thought: yet these are sometimes produced the soonest. They 
are not to be set aside, as monkish fanaticism and jargon of the 
schools, because they are found in company with judicial com- 
bats, serfdom, and floors strewn with rushes. That the Euro- 
pean of the eleventh century differed greatly from his descend- 
ant in the eighteenth or nineteenth is very true: but on the other 
hand he was almost equally removed with ourselves from the po- 
sition of a savage. Wecan sympathize with him in the sense in 
which an Anglo-Indian feels himself the friend or enemy of a 
Mussulman or Hindoo statesman, and in quite a different sense 
from that in which a missionary recognises the claims of a 
New Zealander. Whether the essential elements of civilization 
admit of increase, or of any change but a more general applica- 
tion; whether the progress of a nation in social improvement 
and mechanical convenience is identical or unconnected with, 
or rather in some way proportional to, the moral and intel- 
lectual advance of its chief men; are questions which it will 
be enough to suggest, without at present offering an answer to 
them. 

A more special observation may be made with reference to the 
relative advancement of the laity and the Church. How far Wil- 
liam Rufus was removed from the modern ideal of a king is suffi- 


ciently obvious; but it may not be out of place to suggest the 
very small changes of character and opinion, which would make 
Anselm an excellent archbishop in the present day. The State had 
itself to develop: the Church, resting on its ancient principles, had 
little to change in the course of ages. Always appealing in words 


to religious duty, it often — in practice the resistance of 
l 


Right to Power. It naturally thought its own principle the one 
thing necessary: we may be contented to recognise it as having 
been indispensable. It was the regulator, though not the main- 
spring of society. And so among individual churchmen, purity 
and gentleness, and firmness, were considered then as now the 
essential elements of a virtuous character. In the vigour and 
energy of the Norman chiefs the materials of future excellence 
were contained. When many centuries had worked out the 
distinctive English character, it had still to complete itself by 
adopting the same religious element which had been presented by 
churchmen like Anselm to the first rough founders of the national 
history. The saintly character, incomplete as it is in itself, has 
received little change. It still keeps itself pure from the world, 
and it has not yet discovered that it is its calling to use and per- 
fect the world. With some merely external changes, such as the 
discontinuance of miracles by holy prelates, it has Saupe remained 
and will long remain the same. 
D2 
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Art. I1.—Crimes Célebres. (Celebrated.Crimes.) Par ALEX- 
ANDRE Dumas. Paris. 1841. 


THE most voluminous literary workman we know—out of our 
own happy country—is Monsieur Alexandre Dumas. We have 
notwithstanding the rare good fortune, here, to congratulate him 
on having laboured skilfully and to some purpose. We cannot 
but grieve that it will occur to us, before even our present number 
closes, to throw some less flattering light on his remarkably pro- 
lific style: but we are all the more anxious just now to do full 
justice to a book, in which the writer seems to have taken greater 
pains than on any former occasion to do justice to himself. 

M. Dumas has two elements in his nature—that of the dramatist, 
and that of the minute historian. By the union of these, in his 
more successful efforts, he has hoped to infuse a new spirit both 
into history and romance, —— the former, while he gives 
veracity to the latter. The union, however, has not been always 
complete: indeed he seems to assume either character alter- 
sly: and instead of being completely the historical romancist 
or the romantic historian, he exhibits himself by turns, as the 
thorough dramatic romancist and the thorough historian, not 
only in one and the same work, but in one and the same 
volume, in one and the same chapter. In spite of this pecu- 
liarity, or rather perhaps in consequence of this peculiarity, M. 
Dumas, when at his best, is capable of doing much in the way 
of rendering the general reader acquainted with a wide range 
of history. Not a mere artist, he has nevertheless in his histori- 
cal tales been able at once to seize on those dramatic ‘“ effects” 
which have so much distinguished his theatrical career, and to 
give those sharp and distinct reproductions of character which 
alone can present to the reader the mind and spirit of an age: 
—not a mere historian, he has nevertheless carefully consulted 
the original sources of information, has weighed testimonies, 
elicited theories, and, at the risk of tediousness, has interpolated 
the poetry of history, with its most thorough prose. Had he 
been more of the artist, he would have paused ere he interrupted 
the chain of his narrative with the detailed history of a period, 
and we should have lost much of the curious and well-arranged 
information of the careful compiler. Had he been more of the 
historian, the vivid touches which impart such a charm to his 
writings, and give them a deeper truth than that which is con- 
veyed by the mere record of names and dates, would have 
been wanting. Those who only know Dumas by his inaccuracies 
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when treating of English subjects in a dramatic form, as for in- 
stance in his play of Kean, may smile incredulously at this men- 
tion of his carefulness; but let any impartial reader take his 
Crimes Célébres, and observe his careful reference to authority, his 
skilful records of history, his scrupulous adherence to the chain of 
events, and it will be found that praise in this respect is not 
wrongly bestowed. 

Under the head of Crimes Célébres, M. Dumas has collected 
a remarkable race of heroes and heroines. He has not confined 
himself to age or country. It is enough for him that an indi- 
vidual has been criminal, and has been celebrated, to find a nook 
in his four volumes. The ambitious criminal of the middle ages, 
who sweeps away the human obstacles in his path by doses of 
mysterious poison; the profligate criminal of the time of Louis 
XIV., who stabs a lady that will be virtuous, or steals an heir to 
come into possession of an estate; the high-souled German cri- 
minal, who from a mistaken notion rids the world of a contemp- 
tible politician; and the cold-blooded Russian criminal, who sees 
her lover lifeless before her, yet refuses to utter a sound of grief 
aloud, lest it may compromise her honour—all these are the sub- 
jects of M. Dumas’s very interesting work. Each of these forms 
the nucleus of a short tale, or history: either of which it may 
be called, accordingly as the character of the author as an artist 


or a chronicler (and in every tale he appears in both these cha- 
racters distinctly) is taken into consideration. In all these nar- 
ratives there is a similarity of form; in all of them the author 
darts at first in medias res, and forms a striking dramatical group: 
and in all of them likewise does he soon drop into the orderly 
narrator. It is a peculiarity of M. Dumas that his strongest 
*‘ effect” is invariably at the opening of his story. 


In respect to dates, the first of his criminals is the unfortunate 
Queen Giovanna of Naples—the Mary Queen of Scots of the 
fourteenth century, charged with a similar crime, and about whose 
character there are as many conflicting opinions. Dumas boasts 
of his accuracy in the history of this sovereign, having consulted 
all the Italian chroniclers of the dreadful events of her reign, par- 
ticularly Domenico Gravina; and though he makes her guilty of 
the death of her husband, he represents her rather as misled than 
of a depraved disposition; and while admitting her crime, keeps 
it in the background. Our own conviction, based upon the 
testimonies of Boccacio, Petrarch, and Giannone, is that the 
Queen of Naples was innocent; but as we do not wish to enter 
upon a long and perhaps profitless discussion at present, we will 
take the narrative of M. Dumas as he has given it. 
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Poor Giovanna, living in a most unconscientious period, had 
the misfortune to possess a most conscientious grandfather. The 
voluptuousness and violence of an age of semi-civilization— 
the age of Petrarch and Boccacio, and of racks and red-hot 
pincers — imbued the atmosphere which she breathed. Evil 
advisers and evil companions had laid the train which was to 
ruin the lovely victim, but it was the virtuous grandfather that 
fired it. On the death of Charles II. of Naples, in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, Cairbert, son of the eldest son of Charles, 
who had died king of Hungary, and Robert, the eldest living 
son, contested the crown. The pope decided in favour of Robert: 
but though his decision was not only given with that spiritual 
authority which had such weight in a superstitious age, but also 
with the temporal authority of feudal lord of Naples, the con- 
science of the scrupulous Robert, called the ‘‘ Wise,” was not sa- 
tisfied; and he felt he was fulfilling an imperative duty by turning 
the Angevin succession again into that direct line from which, in 
his person, it had deviated. The plan he fixed upon was the 
marriage of Giovanna, his grandaughter and heiress, with Andreas 
of Hungary, youngest son of Caribert. Never did good inten- 
tions produce a more disastrous result. The spoiled child of the 
south, and the uncouth son of the north, detested each other 
from the depths of their hearts: one joyed in the luxuries of a 
court life, the other revelled only in the delights of the chase, 
and mutual contempt was all that could be expected from the 
nature of the two characters. 

It is with the deathbed of Robert that M. Dumas opens his 
narrative, and with a masterly hand groups round it all the 
characters who are to take a part in the tremendous tragedy 
that follows: in which all the Neapolitan branch of the House 
of Anjou seem as if they had gathered there for the sole pur- 
pose of destroying each other. Giovanna is described with large 
black eyes, with glossy raven locks, with a delicate mouth and 
open brow, the ensemble conveying an impression of gentleness 
and melancholy. She was so beautiful, says M. Dumas, that 
her dying grandfather took her for an angel sent by God to 
console him in his agonies. Near her is her sister Mary, at- 
tended by a clique of persons, who, though not of the royal 
family, become frightfully prominent, both for their crimes 
and their terrible end. These are Filippa, the grand sene- 
schal and governess of the princesses; with her son Robert, the 
count of Terlizzi; and Dona Cancia, a profligate lady of the 
court. The uncouth husband of poor Giovanna, Andreas of Hun- 
gary; and Brother Robert, his priestly tutor; form the second 
group. The third consists of the Tarentine branch of the royal 
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family. The deceased prince of Tarento was brother to Robert of 
Naples: and the family he has left consists of Catherine, his widow, 
granddaughter of the Greek emperor, Baldwin II.; and her three 
sons, Robert, Philip, and Louis. The Durazzo branch forms 
the fourth group: consisting of Agnes, widow of Charles, duke of 
Durazzo and Albania, another brother of Robert of Naples; and 
her sons, Charles, Louis of Gravina, and Robert, prince of Morea. 
The counts of Artois, Charles and his son Bertrand, and the wife 
of King Robert, complete the assemblage. The “ wise” king 
died proclaiming Giovanna and Andreas heirs to the throne of 
Naples; but no sooner was the breath out of his body, than the 
kingdom began to divide itself into a Neapolitan and Hungarian 
faction. From various motives every branch of the royal family, 
besides the family of the governess Filippa, had regarded Giovanna 
with a wistful eye, whether from motives of love or of ambition; 
and all, however opposed to each other, united in showing disre- 
_ to the young Hungarian, who had to contend with the 
esigns of his ambitious kinsmen, and with the antipathy of a 
nation. To her son Robert had the governess, according to M. 
Dumas’s authorities, already betrayed the virtue of her pupil 
Giovanna, who soon became disgusted with the insolence of this 
juvenile paramour, and sought for solace in the more tender 
devotion of Bertrand of Artois. Charles of Durazzo, one of 
those specimens of unscrupulous policy and cruelty which one 
marvels to find out of the Borgia family, was another candidate 
for the affections, and also for the hand of Giovanna: since. as 
for Andreas, he was only regarded as a troublesome incumbrance, 
who might be removed at pleasure. Circumstances, however, 
marshalled out the heads of the two contending factions in a 
way which had not been at first anticipated: for Charles of 
Durazzo, disgusted with the indifference of Giovanna, courted 
an intimacy with Andreas and became one of the heads of the 
Hungarian party; while the Neapolitans were headed by the 
princes of Tarento. The dislike which had long been fostered 
by the two sovereigns of, Naples now produced an open rupture. 
Giovanna and Andreas both performed acts as if possessed 
each of sole power, and at last the Neapolitan party, whom 
Giovanna had joined, resolved on the death of Andreas. 

Charles of Durazzo was, as Dumas says, not one to whom the 
love of a woman or the life of a man would appear of any 
moment, when placed in the career of his ambition; nor was he 
one on whose conscience the dying injunctions of an old kin 
would make any particular impression. The old king Robert 
had declared Maria, the sister of Giovanna, the heiress of several of 
his demesnes; and had ordered that she should marry either Louis, 
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King of Hungary, or the grandson of the King of France: but 
Charles of Durazzo, having failed in obtaining Giovanna, had re- 
solved on possessing Maria; and accordingly on the 28th of March, 
1343, the young lady, to the alarm of her sister, was missing. 
The mystery continued for about a month, and the court could 
only suspect and mourn, when every body was astonished by the 
reappearance of Maria, from the palace of Durazzo, and she was 
married to Charles at the church of San Giovanni at Naples, 
amid the greatest splendour. The permission of the pope, Cle- 
ment VI., had been obtained for this extraordinary marriage; and 
much as it might be disliked, it could only be opposed in sup- 
pressed murmurs. Party feeling in the mean while became more 
violent. It was a sort of chivalry on the part of the Neapolitan 
nobility to sympathize with Giovanna, and Bertrand of Artois was 
too successful a lover not to declare for the party of his royal 
mistress, and to offer himself as an instrument of vengeance 
against the origin of all her calamities, the unfortunate and 
doomed Andreas. The Neapolitan people also hated the soldiers 
of the Hungarian, and the quarrels in the low resorts of de- 
bauchery were the echoes of the bickerings of the court. Each of 
the contending powers, that is, Giovanna and her husband, seemed 
to be promised exclusive sway: and, in short, all seemed ripening 
for some desperate act. The Counts of Artois, the terrible 
governess with all her family, the Empress of Constantinople, 
and the queen herself (if this version of the tale is to be credited), 
had conspired to murder Andreas; and Charles of Durazzo, ap- 
parently his friend, had secretly promoted the scheme. A hunt- 
ing expedition was selected for the occasion, and a convent at 
Aversa was the scene where the great crime, that was to entail 
such misery on all concerned in it, was perpetrated. At this 
convent Andreas and all the court, chiefly composed of the con- 
spirators against his life, passed the night which was to precede 
several days spent in the pleasures of the chase. Early in the 
morning that followed this fatal night, Andreas was aroused by 
repeated knocks at the door of his chamber, and no sooner, ac- 
cording to Gravina’s account, did he show himself, than all the 
conspirators darted upon him at once, and attempted to strangle 
him. The reason they did not adopt a more expeditious method 
of ridding themselves of a noxious rival, seems to have been, that 
they supposed he was in possession of a charm which protected 
him against the effects of steel and poison. With tremendous 
courage did he defend himself against the attempts of his assassins. 
He endeavoured to regain his chamber, but a creature of Du- 
razzo’s prevented his retreat by thrusting his dagger as a bolt 
into the staples of the door. Bertrand of Artois dragged him 
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to a balcony, which overlooked a garden, and from that he was 
hung bya cord, which, according to Dumas’s narrative, was made 
by his wife of silk and gold. 

No sooner was this murder accomplished, than Charles of 
Durazzo, who had acted in it by secret agents alone and was 
left at liberty to espouse what party he pleased, placed himself at 
the head of the Hungarians; to excite the indignation of whom 
he kept exposed for two entire days, the body of poor Andreas. 
The semi-savages, devoted to their master, could utter but one 
cry, and that was a cry for vengeance: while Charles, availing 
himself of his power, and being, in right of his wife Maria, heir 
to the throne of Naples in case Giovanna should die without issue, 
attempted to exercise an absolute sway over the queen, exacting 
from her that she should not marry again without his consent, 
and should make him Duke of Calabria, the title which had been 
borne by her father. Giovanna writhed beneath the insolence of 
her haughty relation, and the Empress Catherine, by a detestable 
scheme, offered to avenge her wrongs. Charles of Durazzo was 


made to believe that his mother, long since a widow, was preg- 
nant, and to remove the stain from the family honour, he became 
a matricide, murdering the only virtuous woman that existed in 
one of the most profligate courts that the world has ever known. 
But Charles, though cast down, was not crushed; and the revenge 


he took on those of his enemies of the court who fell within his 
reach, was attended with all that refinement of cruelty which 
would lead us to believe that the tyrants of the middle ages were 
epicures in their vindictiveness. Taking upon himself the cha- 
racter of avenger of Andreas, he found an easy ally im the pope, 
and a bull was addressed to the justiciary of Sicily, ordering him 
to proceed with the utmost severity against the murderers. At 
the same time the pope was not so thorough an abettor as Charles 
could have desired; for he gave secret directions to the justiciary, 
— in accordance with the principles of the time, to reserve 

is tortures for the more humble participators in the crime, while 
those of the blood-royal were to pass unnoticed. 

Then began the series of horrors to which the murder of Andreas 
was the horrible introduction. The unfortunate criminals—that is 
to say, those whom the justiciary was alone allowed to touch— 
were tortured against the mast of a galley, to the great diversion 
of the people in general, and of Charles of Durazzo in particular, 
who was in all his glory, and wore a black garment to feign 
sorrow for the murdered Hungarian. Joyfully would he have 
heard the denunciation of the royal assassins from the humbler 
culprits; every moment was to him a moment of vindictive ex- 
pectation; but the cunning justiciary had attached a fish-hook to 
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the tongue (!) of each of the victims, and no matter how their 
fortitude might quail beneath the tortures which were inflicted 
upon them, they were at least prevented from doing any mischief 
by their confessions. The governess and all her family,—the 
son to whom she had betrayed Giovanna, her two daughters, the 
eldest not above nineteen, and their husbands,—were all executed: 
and as they had before been tortured on the pretext of extorting 
a confession, so were they now, in mere wantonness, tortured on 
their way to the burning pile, amid the savage exultations of 
the populace, who at last dragged their bones from the blazing 
heap to make trinkets in memory of the occasion. 

But the great culprits did not escape with impunity. Provi- 
dence seems to have marked out destruction for aan were con- 
cerned in the death of the uncouth, and unpolished, but in- 
nocent Andreas. Bertrand and Giovanna at once became dis- 
gusted with each other, from their participation in the horrible 
crime, and the affections of the queen were transferred to Louis of 
Tarento, the younger son of the Empress Catherine. Again was 
Naples torn into two factions, at the head of one of which was 
Charles of Durazzo, while Louis led the other. Louis himself 
was unconnected with the murder of Andreas; but his mother 
had been one of the leaders of the conspiracy, nor did she show 
any inclination to recede from her career of guilt. Her son 
needing money to resist his formidable opponent, the readiest 
expedient was to plunder the old Count of Artois, Charles, who 
on the first outbreak of vengeance against the murderers of 
Andreas had fled to the fortress of St. Agatha. Catherine un- 
dertook the delicate mission; visited the fortress at the head of a 

arty of soldiers; robbed the wealthy old man of the whole of 
Fis vast property, at the loss of which he died of a broken 
heart; while his son Bertrand, the former paramour of Giovanna, 
hanged himself. 

Though by this audacious proceeding the court party sud- 
denly found themselves possessed of immense wealth, their diffi- 
culties were not over yet. Charles of Durazzo, acting as Ludo- 
vico of Milan did in a subsequent age, and with equal want 
of foresight, invited Louis king of Hungary, the elder brother of 
Andreas, into Naples, hoping that he had secured an ally, whereas 
he had only attained a destroyer. The entrance of Louis of Hun- 
gary was one of those events which have been considered as 
scourges for the punishment of a guilty race. The court of 
Naples trembled at his approach: Giovanna presented Louis of 
Tarento to her barons as her husband, and made them take the 
oath of fidelity to him; but the army of Hungary progressed, and 
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was not to be retarded in the work of vengeance. No sooner had 
the Hungarian reached Benevento, than envoys from Naples 
waited upon him to swear their allegiance, and the unhappy 
Giovanna and her husband Louis fled for Provence. At Aversa, 
the scene of the murder of Andreas, did Charles of Durazzo and 
Robert of Tarento, as the eldest representatives of two branches 
of the royal family, meet Louis of Hungary, with all the desire of 
further conciliating him by the most implicit obedience. They 
were received with the greatest civility and kindness, and Charles 
of Durazzo was completely blinded to the fate that was pre- 
pared for him. In vain had he been as secret as possible in 
furthering the designs of the conspirators against Andreas; in 
vain had he most forcibly disclaimed connexion with them, by 
inflicting tortures on all that he could reach: the King of Hun- 
gary regarded him as his brother's murderer, and, entrapped at 
Aversa, he was beheaded by Hungarian soldiers under circum- 
stances which would call for pity, were not the sentiment utterly 
unfitted for this disgrace to the human species. On went the 
King of Hungary like an Attila in miniature. His entry into 
Naples was a triumph, and the most wholesale vengeance on the 
enemies of his brother attended it. Razors, wheels, and red-hot 

incers, the curse of the middle ages and the delight of M. 
Dons, were again in requisition; and the means which Durazzo 
had used partly as a feint, were adopted with a thorough sense of 
enjoyment by the avenger of the north. 

During this time, Provence was the scene of a triumph of 
another kind. The beauty, the misfortunes of Giovanna, had 
conspired to give her an interest in this native land of poetry 
and romance. At Avignon the reception of her and her husband 
was magnificent: songs to her praise were chanted in her path; 
the bells rang as at a solemn festival of the church; the pope, 
Clement VI., gave the warmest welcome : and in short the recep- 
tion was such as should have been offered to a spirit descended 
from a purer region, rather than to one on whom suspicion, at 
least, had fixed a murder, which even in an age used to horrors 
had been regarded as an act of unparalleled atrocity. As if 
these honours were not enough, a still greater triumph awaited 
her: and the endeavour of her terrible enemy of Hungary to 
destroy, only made her shine forth with greater lustre. King 
Louis sent ambassadors to Avignon to demand the condemnation 
of the queen; and the heroine, for so she must be called, pleaded 
her own cause. The pope was the judge, the ambassadors from 
Hungary were the accusers, and all the ambassadors from Europe 
were present at this wonderful trial. 
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“ Her gait,” says Dumas, ‘‘ was at once so modest and so proud, 
her brow so melancholy and so pure, her look so full of abandon and 
of confidence, that all hearts were on her side before she spoke. Giovanna 
was then twenty years of age, was in the full bloom of her magnificent 
beauty; but the brilliancy of her transparent satin skin was tempered by 
extreme paleness, and her sunken cheeks bore the marks of suffering 
and remorse. She spoke with a voice trembling with emotion, stopping 
from time to time to dry her moistened and brilliant eyes, or to heave 
one of those sighs which go directly to the heart. With such a lively 
grief did she recount the death of her husband, with such frightful 
truth did she depict the utter confusion with which she had been 
seized, and with such energy of despair did she clasp her hands to her 
forehead as if distracted at the terrible event, that the whole assembl 
trembled with horror and compassion. And indeed, at this moment, if 
her recital was false, her anger was real and terrible. An angel blasted 
by crime, she lied like Satan, but also, like Satan, she was torn by the 
infinite tortures of pride and of remorse.” 


The result of the affair was that Giovanna was declared innocent; 
that her marriage, which had been a very doubtful union, was 
confirmed by the pope; and that the Hungarian ambassadors re- 
tired in confusion. ‘The plague, of which Boccacio has left us so 
complete a description, was a new ally in the cause of Giovanna; as 
it fnghtened the King of Hungary out of Naples, where already 
the execrations of an oppressed people had reached to such a 
height that he had cause to tremble for his safety. The affection 
of the Neapolitans for their beautiful queen now ripened into an 
open declaration in her favour, and Naples echoed with the cry of 
‘* Long live Giovanna! Down with the Hungarians!” Yet these 
favours of fortune were but temporary; the King of Hungary 
again triumphed ; he returned to attack his rival, and Giovanna 
was once more in peril. Louis of Tarento, who had much of that 
chivalrous generosity which was the only virtue of this detestable 
age, challenged the rival Louis to single combat, hoping thus to 
save the life of his subjects. The Hungarian, as a preux chevalier, 
could not refuse the challenge, but he contrived to make it a 
nullity by starting difficulties as to the judges before whom the 
combat should take place. His army continued victorious; he 
entered Naples as a conqueror; but he again found his most for- 
midable opponent in the devotion of the people to their sovereign, 
and with dominion apparently in his grasp, he was driven to 
make a peace with Giovanna, on no other condition than that she 
should pay the expenses of the war. 

But Giovanna, though she survived the unfortunate Andreas 
many years, was not to find a time of repose. The rebellion of 
Louis of Durazzo occupied Louis of Tarento, who no sooner 
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triumphed over him, and made him a prisoner for life, than he 
himself fell a victim to a life of indulgence. Jaimé of Aragon, son 
of the king of Majorca, and Otho of Brunswick, were then suc- 
cessively husbands of Giovanna, who, in the lifetime of the latter, 
lost all her influence by supporting the anti-pope Clement VII. 
against Urban VI. The people were now against her. Urban 
declared that her crown was forfeited, and assigned it to a younger 
Charles of Durazzo, the son of Louis, whom she had preserved 
when his father perished miserably in a dungeon. Gratitude was 
as nothing when ambition prompted. Charles being now the con- 
queror, wrote to the King of Hungary to know what was to be 
done with Queen Giovanna, and the result was, according to the 
common account, that she was smothered by a feather-bed, and 
according to the more artificial narrative of Dumas, that she was 
strangled with the silken cord which she had made for Andreas. 


This mass of crimes, connected with the death of Andreas; this 
complication of deceit, cruelty, and lust; is viewed through a dim 
medium: it is a horrible drama that is acted in the far distance: 
but on the next heroes of Dumas—that is next in point of date, for 
they are the first in the order of his work—the infamous Borgia 
Family, the light of history shines clearly. 

The period at which this viperine brood played its fantastic 
tricks is as nearly as possible the transition between the middle 
ages and modern history: and certainly, if there be any one who 
talks of ‘‘ good old times” under the impression that by retro- 
grading a few centuries he will find virtue advancing in a propor- 
tionate degree, he will do well to ponder over the history of the 
Borgias, whose villanies were not transacted in secret, but in an 
arena round which sat the whole civilized world, who regarded 
the frightful exploits with more or less applause. A king of 
France (Louis XII.) could be found living to patronize a wretch 
like Cesar Borgia; and the historian of Florence, though he shud- 
dered with pious horror at the deeds of Agathocles and Vitelli 
Vitellozzo, mentioned, in ‘the chapter of his “ Principe” imme- 
diately preceding, the Duke of Valentinois as a perfectly wise 
prince: unlucky to be sure, and on one occasion committing a 
blunder, which with Machiavelli, as with Fouché, was worse than 
a crime: but still on the whole highly to be commended. The 
unholy trio—Pope Alexander VI. who had gained the chair of St. 
Peter by the most unblushing simony, his daughter Lucrezia, and 
his son Cesar—were a choice assemblage, who had assumed a right 
to indulge in all the odious want of faith of miserable modern 
intriguers, as well as in all the odious excesses and nameless vices 
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of a Nero and a Tiberius: indeed, it is doubtful whether the worst 
character in Suctonius would not have paused awhile before he 
associated with Cesar Borgia. 

In vain is it to look for a single oasis in the desert of vice per- 
petrated by this monster, whose private and public life was equally 
detestable, but who unfortunately possessed an affable exterior, 
capable of gaining upon all whom he accosted. Strange to say, 
historians have differed as to the appearance of this remarkable 
personage; some considering him as a prodigy of ugliness, while 
others have bestowed the highest laudations of his beauty. M. 
Dumas has hit upon a method of reconciling accounts so opposite, 
by supposing that in the spring he was covered with disgusting 
pimples, while, during the rest of the year the absence of this 
disfigurement left him handsome. To his eyes, all are agreed in 
giving a most formidable appearance: describing them as shining 
with a constant lustre, in which there was something of the infernal. 
Acting on the principle of his motto, by which he declared that 
he would be “ Aut Cesar aut nihil,” he was the very man to 
effect all that could be effected, supposing an utter absence of 
virtue and conscience. He was well exercised in feats of arms, 
he was a capital horseman, he even possessed the accomplishment 
of cutting off a bull’s head with a single stroke: in short, he had 
all the physical virtues of chivalry. His deficiency in its softer 
virtues may be gathered from the circumstances that when he 
became tired of a mistress, he was in the habit of flinging her, 
with her hands tied behind her, into the Tiber; and that in the 
pillage of Capua, out of three hundred of the most noble ladies of 
the city, he selected forty (!) for himself, and delivered the rest 
to his army. 

The time when the Borgias flourished was an important period 
in the history of Europe. Alexander profited by the state of 
affairs that attended the early campaigns of the French in Italy: 
those campaigns of Charles VIL and Louis XII., which formed a 
sort of prelude to the wars of the Emperor Charles V. and King 
Francis [., at a subsequent epoch. By a rapid series of intrigues 
carried on during the two abortive attempts of the French 
oa to possess Naples; by plotting with Bajazet, the Emperor of 
Turkey, to destroy his brother Djem, and with Charles VIII. to 
preserve the same Djem, as a pretext for making war on Bajazet; 
the head of the Church contrived to keep himself and his children in 
a constant career of aggrandizement: and however Fortune might 
use contending parties, the Borgias were at least pretty sure to pick 
up something in the bustle. Cesar, already infamous by his amours 
with his sister Lucrezia, and by the murder of his brother, the Duke 
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of Gandia, who was a rival in her affections, first rose to decided 
eminence in the time of Louis XII.; who having a deformed wife, 
of whom he wished to be freed, was ready to pay the pope any price, 
reasonable or unreasonable, for a divorce. Cesar was appointed 
negotiator in this delicate affair, and proceeded to France with an 
apparel ‘‘ worthy,” says Dumas, “of the son of a pope who goes to 
marry the daughter of a king:” meaning Carlotta, daughter of the 
King of Naples, the intended wife of Cesar, who had laid aside 
the ecclesiastical habit he wore in his youth, and was created, by 
the King of France, Duke of Valentinois. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the king had reckoned too much on the consent of Carlotta 
to a marriage of mere policy, for nothing could induce the lady to 
wed the hateful Cesar Borgia. She vowed that she would never 
take for a husband one who was not only a priest, but the son of 
a@ priest; not only an assassin, but a fratricide; not only infamous 
by birth, but still more infamous from his actions. Fortunately 
for Cesar all other ladies were not equally scrupulous, and in 
about four months after the commencement of his visit he was 
married with great pomp to the daughter of the King of Navarre, 
and received the order of St. Michael. He was, moreover, pro- 
mised assistance in vanquishing the “ vicars of the Church,” as a 
number of petty tyrants in Romagna were called, who had 
usurped their different cities and fortresses during the sojourn of 
the popes at Avignon, and had received an investiture from the 
emperor, and subsequently by the pope, so that a possession 
originally a wrong was converted into a nght. This right was 
however not such as to prevent the longings of the pontiff, who 
continued to find out breaches of the treaty between vassal and 
suzerain, sufficient to warrant a forfeiture of the fiefs; and it was 
with the office of receiving these for himself that the Duke of 
Valentinois was charged. 

His career through Romagna was one of conquest and atrocity. 
The different strongholds fell one by one before him, and the 
victories that he obtained by the assistance of France and his own 
unscrupulous valour, acquired a sanctity from his father the pope, 
who resolved that his entrance into Rome, which took place in 
the course of his achievements, should be a triumph. Keeping 
up the character of Cesar which his own vanity and the coinci- 
dence of his name had induced him to assume, he entered the 
ancient imperial city clad in the old Roman costume: his hair was 
crowned with laurel, lictors surrounded him, and his banners 
glittered with the inscription, Aut Cesar aut nihil, which with 
him warranted the perpetration of every species of enormity. 


Though it would be beyond the limits of an article like this to 
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follow the abominable conqueror through all his petty victories, 
there is one stroke of policy, highly Taumtenialn of the man, 
which is well worth recording, especially as it is looked upon by 
Machiavelli, in his ‘ Principe,” as an extraordinary display of 
talent. At Cesena, which was one of his new possessions, he 
found his subjects so turbulent that he selected Ramiro d’ Orco, a 
remarkably severe governor, to keep them in order. Honest 
Ramiro fulfilled his duty to the very letter, and being a conscien- 
tious man was cruel enough even to satisfy the cravings of a 
Borgia, for he executed a sixth part of the inhabitants. It was 
no fault of his that the system did not work well; but so it was; 
and the murmurs of the people of Cesena seemed to prognosticate 
danger. Cesar therefore, wishing to reap all the advantage of 
his governor’s tyranny, was equally anxious that that —- 
should bear all the unpopularity, and he had accordingly only to 
sacrifice the governor to become the favourite of the send Ac- 
cordingly when the inhabitants of Cesena rose one morning, the 
first thing they beheld was Ramiro cut into quarters and placed 
on a scaffold, while his head on a pike formed a crown to the 
whole. 

The lieutenants of Cesar, in Romagna, became at length too 
strong to remain in submission to him, and a conspiracy was 
formed, the results of which Machiavelli has described in a small 
treatise* devoted to that subject alone. Vitellozzo Vitelli, who 
had formerly been Cesar’s right hand, was at the head of the 
plot; in which Paul Orsino and five others were concerned; and 
all pledged themselves to resist the progress of the duke. He, on 
the other hand, resolved not only to suppress the movement, but 
to exterminate its authors: and alien, even with the fresh assist- 
ance he had obtained from his constant ally the King of France, 
that he was not strong enough to pull them down by force, he 
had recourse to dissimulation, in which he was so great a master; 
feigned a reconciliation; made a treaty with the conspirators; 
and seemed to pass over the affair so lightly, that all were 
anxious to rush into his arms excepting his old acquaintance 
Vitelli, who knew him too well to believe that he could forget 
an injury, or that he would lack the means to avenge one. ‘The 
whole plan of Cesar was to decoy his enemies into an interview, 
and when they met him at the place appointed, which was Sini- 
gaglia, they were surrounded by his ion and strangled. 

But the stroke of misfortune which was to sweep Cesar from the 





7 . - Descrizione del modo tenuto dal Duca Valentino nell’ amazzare Vitellozzo 
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surface of the earth—the misfortune which the kind-hearted 
Machiavelli sees so much reason to lament—was now nearly at 
hand, and he who had successfully pursued the career of his am- 
bition, was now doomed to fall a victim to his father’s financial 
schemes. The Borgia System of Finance was at once simple and 
expedite: the mind had not to toil in weighing the advantages of 
direct and indirect taxation; to trouble itself about high and low 
tariff: without a single maxim of political economy the papal 
coffers could be filled to repletion. The great instrument in this 
financial policy was a certain poison, the secret of which remained 
in the Borgia family, and which, it is said, existed in two forms, 
the solid and the liquid. The art of making the first is unluckily 
lost, but the recipe of the second is on record, probably preserved 
by some Mrs. Glasse of the art. ‘ Give a boar a strong dose of 
arsenic, and at the moment when the poison begins to act, hang up 
the animal by the hind-fect; he will now be convulsed, and an 
abundance of foam will run from his throat. This foam collected in 
a silver plate, and decanted in a bottle hermetically sealed, will form 
the liquid poison.” Thus armed with two kinds of venom, the 
Borgias had all their own way, as far as the removal of obnoxious 
personages was concerned ; and an unlucky wight had only to render 
himself an object of suspicion, when a genteel invitation to supper 
finished his mortal career. But to return to the financial scheme. 
Pope Alexander, with his poisons, had a constant power of creating 
vacancies among his cardinals, and it was in filling up these that 
he found such a splendid source of profit. In the first place, the 
priest nominated to the office of cardinal left his former charges 
vacant, and these reverted to the pope, who sold them. This was 
item the first. Item the second, bemg the round sum which the 
happy priest paid for the cardinalate. Enough was not yet gained. 
An advantage was taken of the law according to which no car- 
dinal could bequeath his property, and the pope had only to pick 
out the richest of the college, and treat him with a Borgia supper, 
when the third sum found its way into the treasury. Thus did 
the great financier, whose head is offered as a study in every treatise 
on phrenology, make three distinct gains out of one single ope- 
ration. Nevertheless, simple as the plan was in a financial point 
of view, it required care in the execution: and one fatal day, when 
the pope had fixed upon Cardinal Casanova, Melchior Copis, and 
Adrian de Corneto, as the guests who were toenrich the public purse, 
and pay the expenses of private orgies, the ‘* home-brewed” was 
taken, by mistake, by Alexander himself and his worthy son. 
‘The aged sinner, loaded with every crime that even a depraved 
imagination could create, was soon lodged in his grave: but 
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Cesar had a tremendous constitution, and the infernal composition 
which had destroyed numbers, though it impaired his energies, 
was not mortal. Never did limpet ‘stick more tightly to a rock, 
than this valuable member of society clung to the world. It is 
said that a “ bath of blood” was adopted that Cesar might still 
exist. A bull, according to this record, was suspended by its 
legs to four posts; a large gash was cut in its belly, from which 
its 3 entrails were taken while it was yet living; and into the cavity 
thus left the patient stepped to bathe! 

But though Cesar lived, his fortunes were shattered, as well as 
his constitution. The papal influence had sustained him, and that 
gone, nothing could save him from a precipice. No sooner was 
the breath out of Alexander’s body, than the hatred against the 
family broke out every where with the greatest violence. Nota 
Borgia ventured to show his face but one, and that one was re- 
cognised by Fabio Orsino, who well remembering the affair of 
Sinigaglia, stabbed him, and exhibited his savage exultation by 
washing his hands and mouth in his blood. Cesar was mighty in 
his downfal: he could still give away a popedom; he still bound 
close to him his old ally ‘Louis, by promising to aid him in 
conquering Naples: but the King of Spain at once weakened his 
force, by declaring guilty of high treason every one of his sub- 
jects who should aid the duke. Alexander’s eng Pius IL., 
Was a mere creature in the hands of Cesar; but the Orsini, who 
were industrious in the pursuit of vengeance, removed him after 
a reign of twenty-six ds ays , by telling a physicis in to put a poisoned 

slaster on a wound in his leg. Again did Cesar, by his weight 
in the college of cardinals, give away the popedom; and it was by 
his will that Julian della Rovera, the ancient enemy of the Borgias, 
became Pope Julius If. But his career was over. First a pri- 
soner in It: ily, he became a prisoner in Spain; being entrapped 
by the “ creat Captain,” Gonzalvo of Cordova; and having 
escape .d from confinement, he was killed in a miserable skirmish 
in Navarre, where he had espoused the arms of the king against 
a rebellious vassal—Such was the obscure end of the celebrated 
Cesar Borgia. 


In these days the art of poisoning was in its lustihood. The 
destroye rs of human life scarcely made a secret of their work. The 
victims died, and it was generally suspected how they died, but 
the criminals sat in too high places to care for the opinion of the 

eople. Afterwards the performers of poisoning were more 
beable. The splendid secrets of the Borgias and the Medici, which 
could kill with all the refinement of science: the drug playing 
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with the victim, as a cat with a mouse; now allowing him to re- 
cover, now giving him a fresh paroxysm, till he breathed his last: 
these secrets descended to low ly individuals who worked in ob- 
scurity, and struck in the dark; who hugged their frightful arcana 
with the same devotion that rivets an alchemist ‘to his crucible; 
who to the malignity of the fiend, joined the scientific a 
of the experimentalist; and exulted while they saw a life wasted, 
to observe a theory realized. 

Such a depository of the art of death was the Italian Exili, 
who found proselytes in Paris towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and whose pupil was the Chevalier Sainte Croix, the 
hero of the romance of which the notorious Marchicness St. 
Brinvilliers is the heroine. Chance had introduced the poi- 
soner of Italy to the gallant of France, who in the secrets of his 
preceptor found a re: udy mode of making a fortune, while the 
teacher seems to have thought himself sufficiently rewarded by 
finding one who could turn his theories to a practical account. 
The chevalier could sell death as a physician offers to sell life, 
and he had this advantage, that he could always be true to 
his bargain. Did unrew: arded merit sigh for a vacancy, the 
chevalier, on payment of a fee, would undertake to remove the 
incumbent. This was W ith hime a matter of business. But then 
he was a man of science also. The chevalier was attached to his 
profession; he would have enlarged the sphere of his knowledge: 
he had read in ancient chronicles of poisoned napkins and poisoned 
gloves, which killed by mere contact, and, learned as he was, he 
regretted that he had not reached this point yet. But he did not 
despair. Renewed experiments might supply a deficiency which 
his preceptor, Exili, had left. To ‘work he went at his furnace, 
a mask of glass covering his face, while he stooped over a fuming 

vessel of which every exhelation was death. Why is not Sainte 
Croix recorded among the “ martyrs of science?” The mask 
dropped from his face, and he fell dead, as if struck by a thunder- 
bolt. This was an act of providential justice, similar to that 
which about a century and a half before had cut off the two 
Borgias. 

With the Marchioness Brinvilliers, this votary of science had 
formed a liaison. The lady had a husband, it was true; but he 
was one of those convenient French husbands, of whom we read so 
many, and he offered no serious obstacle to the amour. Not so 
M. D’Aubray, the father of the marchioness, who was so much 
out of the fashion of the age, as to feel annoyed that a daughter of 
his could form an illicit attachment. With the assistance of the 
chevalier the marchioness determined to remove him. She would 
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not, however, trust too much to the first chance; she would not 
stake all on a single cast: so she first poisoned her servant with 
some preserved g gooseberries. The maid felt as if ‘* her heart were 
stuck with pins;” but nevertheless she recovered; and the mar- 
chioness consequently bespoke a stronger dose from her lover. 
It should be observed that the appearance of this lady was such 
as to disarm suspicion. We copy her portrait from Dumas. 
** At the age of twenty-eight, she was in all the splendour of her 
beauty. The figure was small, but pe rfectly formed. The rounded 
face was charmingly delicate. Her features, so much the more re- 
gular that they were never altered by any internal affection, were 
as those of a statue, which, by some magie power, might have 
received life for a moment; and the cold and cruel impassibility, 
which was but a mask to cover remorse, might easily have been 
taken for the reflected serenity of a pure soul.” In her design 
upon her father, this command of her features gave her an in- 
calculable advantage. It was with the playfulness of an affec- 
tionate child that she petulantly insisted that none should wait 
on her beloved parent but herself; it was with a smiling coun- 
tenance that she handed him the poisoned broth; it was with an 
agony of pretended grief that she perceived the paroxysms w hich 
herself had caused: but it was with the calmness of science, that 
she triumphantly watched the gradual victory of death over life. 
The crime did not produce the desired effect. The father died, 
blessing his murderess; but he left two sons, who were equally 
nice in their notions of honour, and equally ready to check the 
marchioness in her career of vice. It was necessary to supply by 
a fresh crime what the first had left undone: the brothers were 
marked out for death, and soon perished, through the machina- 
tions of their sister and her paramour. The sudden death of the 
latter in his laboratory, the discoveries that were there made, and the 
confessions of his servants, who had been accomplices, revealed 
the whole mystery: and, indeed, the frequent occurrence of sin- 
gular deaths had already ‘begun to attract the notice of the people. 
The marchioness, when taken by the officers of justice, used the 
same art in attempting to destroy herself, which she had formerly 
a in destroying | others. First she endeavoured to swallow 
a pin, but an ‘ archer” perceived her design and forced her to 
reject it. Next, when she was left to take her meal without 
knife or fork, she attempted to effect suicide by biting a piece out 
of her drinking-glass, though with no better success. Once in 
prison, she became a perfect devotee, and the conversations 
between her and the priest that attended her are worked up by 
Dumas with much quiet pathos. When condemned to death, 
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she had to undergo the question ordinaire and extraordinaire: 
miserable tortures given for the purpose of extorting confession, 
and more disgraceful to the age in which they were inflicted than 
to the criminal that endured them. The wretched woman, when 
her own guilt was known, had nothing further to confess; and 
therefore-had to endure, for no purpose, the whole course of 
pain which the law prescribed, and which was executed with 
barbarous exactness. The sentence was, that she should be carried 
in a tumbril to the Place de Gréve with.bare feet, and a cord about 
her neck, making full declaration of her guilt, and holding in her 
hands a burning torch weighing two pounds. She was then to 
be beheaded, her body was to be burned, and the ashes were to 
be scattered to the wind. It was with the meekness of the most 
complete resignation, that the marchioness endured the degrada- 
tions required by this sentence: that is, during the chief part of 
her progress: for when first she beheld the crowd that had come 
to witness her exposure, the native disposition, which she had so 
often concealed, broke forth in all its fury; and the painter, 
Lebrun, who was a spectator of the scene, lost no time in catch- 
ing the expression which is still preserved in the Louvre. But 
the meekness returned and the populace admired, and Ma- 
dame de Sevigné records, that the day after the execution her 
bones were sought for, as it was thought she was a saint! 


The rowés of the time of Louis XIV. of whom the Marquis 
Sainte Croix is a specimen, formed a kind of link between the 
polished profligate of modern times, and the vindictive noble of the 
middle ages. The murderers of this stamp were gay men of the 
world, with a thousand affairs of gallantry on their hands, but 
with designs worthy alone of a captain of banditti. Such a man 
was the Marquis de St. Maixent, who having formed a Kaison 
with the presumptive heiress to the estate of the Count of Saint- 
Geran, broke every tie of gratitude, and though the count had pro- 
tected him from the pursuit of justice, watched the birth of his 
child, that he might make away with it, and thus preserve the 
pretensions of his mistress. This man is the hero of one of the 
Crimes Célébres: but the Abbé de Ganges is a more terrible speci- 
men of the time, and the events connected with him, events 
which at the time spread a gloom over the court of the “‘ Grand 
Monarque,” are far more interesting. 

The Marchioness de Ganges was a prodigy of her time: a 
prodigy of beauty and of virtue: and though the latter qualifica- 
tion, in that profligate age, drew upon her more contempt than 


admiration, yet was the contempt invariably dissipated in her pre- 
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sence, such influence had her charms on all that beheld her. 
The pamphlet published at Rouen in 1667, which gave the par- 
ticulars of her murder, and furnished M. Dumas with the ma- 
terials for his narrative, describes her person as follows: 


“ The complexion, which was a dazzling white, was adorned by the 
red tint, which was not in the least too vivid, and which, by a nuance 
that art could not have more dexterously produced, blended with the 
whiteness of her complexion. This brillianey of her face was set off 
by the decided blackness of-her hair, which was arranged about a well- 
proportioned forehead, as if a painter of the most exquisite taste had 
designed it. The eyes, which were large and full, were of the colour of 
her hair, and the soft yet piercing fire with which they shone prevented 
any one from regarding her fixedly. The shape, the turn, the small- 
ness of her mouth, and the beauty of her teeth, were beyond compa- 
rison. The position and the regular proportion of her nose gave to 
her beauty an air of dignity which inspired as much respect for her, as 
her beauty could inspire love. The roundness of her face, produced 
by an embonpoint bien ménagé, presented all the vigour and freshness 
of health. ‘To complete her charms, the Graces seemed to direct her 
looks, the movement of her lips, and of her head; her figure corre- 
sponded to the beauty of her face; indeed her arms, her hands, her 
carriage, and her déportment, left nothing to desire if we would have 
the most agreeable image of a beautiful person.” 


Such was Marie de Rossan, who at the age of thirteen married 
the Marquis de Castellane, and who at the age of twenty-two, on 
the death of her first husband, married the Marquis de Ganges: 
thus forming a union with which all her misfortunes commenced. 
At first they were much attached, and their life passed happily 
enough; but the marquis, who had formerly led rather a loose life, 
now fell back into the society of his old friends, while he had 
just feeling enough to be jealous at the conquests which the 
beauty of his wife, with perfect innocence on her part, con- 
tinually made. A mutual coolness arose, but the unhappi- 
ness of the lady was not at its height, till her husband 
had invited his two brothers to stay at his house, the Abbé 
and the Chevalier de Ganges. The first was a profligate bel 
esprit, who merely assumed ‘the ecclesiastical name for fashion’s 
sake, without belonging to the church; the second was natu- 
rally a mere log, yet perfectly capable of bei ing warmed up into 
a malicious brute, under the genial influence of the Abbé. 
Both these notable gentlemen fell in love with their brother’s lovely 
wife, and both endeavoured to seduce her; when finding them- 
selves repelled by her virtue, they both decided that she should 
be an object for their malice, and the removal of the whole family 
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from Avignon, which had been their residence, to Ganges, a small 
town distant nine leagues, where the family chateau of the mar- 
quis was situated, seemed to favour their designs. A presage of 
ill accompanied the marchioness in her journey. to this lonely 
place. Dumas, who as we have said invariably opens his _nar- 
rative with a dramatic scene, describes an interview of the mar- 
chioness with a sorceress of the period, who predicts that she 
will die young and by violent means; and this prediction, uttered 
a year before her marriage with the marquis, is made the founda- 
tion of a superstitious feeling which constantly weighs upon her, 
and gives a character of fatality to the tale. So unpressed was 
she with the belief that she would never return from Ganges, 
that before she left Avignon she made a will declaring her mother 
her sole legatee, with a power of appointment in favo our of either 
of her two children. Even this precaution did not satisfy her; 
for expecting that some new disposition would be wrung from 
her, she assembled the magistrates of Avignon, and solemnly de- 
clared to them that this was her only genuine will, and that any 
subsequent one she might sign, would only be extorted from her 
by violence. The gloomy presentiments now gave way to more 
substantial fears; for when she had reached Ganges her husband 
returned to Avignon on the plea of pressing business, and she 
was left alone with the hateful brothers, who had already made 
attempts upon her honour. The connexion which the marquis 
had with the dreadful events that followed; whether he was 
really a participator in the villany of his brothers, or whether by 
his absence he undesignedly assisted them; seems a matter of 
doubt. Certain it is, that the first policy of the brothers was 
to induce their sister-in-law to make a new will in favour of her 
husband, to which she consented partly out of fear, and partly 
because she was aware that the appeal she had made to the ma- 
gistrates of Avigno h had remained perfectly 
unknown to the De Ganges family—would render the subsequent 
testament of no effect. She therefore signed the new will. 

It was in the month of May, 1667, a few days after the execu- 
tion of the second will, that the marchioness, f feeling somewhat 
ill, was confined to her chamber, whither she iny ited the two 
brothers and some ladies of the neighbourhood to partake of a 
collation. After all this company had retired, and the chevalier 
was left alone with the marchioness, the abbé, who had con- 
ducted the ladies from the apartment, returned, and presenting to 
her a pistol and a glass, while the chevalier drew his sword, of- 
fered her the choice of three deaths. The poor marchioness, 
after in vain endeavouring to soften the execrable miscreants, at 
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last chose the poison. She swallowed the liquor, a portion of 
which falling on her bosom, burned it like fire, and she dropped 
the glass. But the abbé would not allowa chance of escape. He 
discovered that much of the poison was precipitated to the bottom 
of the glass, and this he collected on the point of a silver bodkin, 
and presented it to the marchioness. She had, however, sufficient 
presence of mind to retain it in her mouth w chout swallowing it, 
and contrived to get rid of it unperceived. She asked for her 
confessor, and the ruffians left her; and with a courage which 
never seems to have forsaken her, she determined on escaping. 
She looked at the window, but saw that it afforded no hope: 
when the sudden appearance in her room of the chaplain, who 
was an accomplice of the brothers, gave her desperate energy. 
She sprung from the window, while the chaplain seized her gar- 
ments to detain her. This act on the part of the enemy really 

reserved her life, for while she would otherwise have fallen on 
ae head from a height of two and twenty feet, the grasp which 
tore her clothes, broke the violence of the descent, and she 
reached the eround i in safety. The wretch dashed a water-jug 
after her, in the hope of destroying her, but it shivered at her 
feet. 

She had thus escaped from her apartment, and with some dif- 
ficulty she escaped from the court into which she had descended: 
but she found the brothers in pursuit of her, and she darted 
along exclaiming that she was poisoned, while her persecutors 
shouted that she was mad. The chevalier overtook the mar- 
chioness, and they entered the nearest house, struggling as they 
entered, and found there the wife of the owner, ‘with a number 
of female friends. ‘These had been acquaintance of the marchioness, 
and while she was protesting that she was poisoned, and her 
brother-in-law still affirmed her madness, one of the ladies slipped 
an antidote into her hand, part of which she swallowed, while 
another gave her a glass of water. As soon as she attempted to 
taste this, the savage chevalier, in the presence of the company, 
broke the glass between her teeth, so that the pieces cut her lips. 
The women exasperated, flew at the miscreant, but the mar- 
chioness entreated that she might be left with him alone. The 

wish was obeyed, and she attempted to soften the assassin, but 
he only took advantage of her situation, by stabbing her re- 
peatedly with his rapier, which he used as a dagger. ‘Believing 
that she was dead he rejoined his brother, who, armed with a 
pistol, was waiting at the threshold. The women had rushed to’ 
her assistance, attracted by her cries, and found her senseless, with 
a piece of the rapier, which had been broken, sticking in her 
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shoulder. They called for help, and the brothers, who still were 
near the house, believing that the marchioness was not dead after 
all, re-entered, and the abbé attempted to shoot her, when he 
was prevented by the same lady who had given her the antidote, 
and who raising his hand, made him discharge the contents of 
his pistol into the ceiling. He stunned this new enemy with a 
blow from the butt end of the weapon, but the ladies at last con- 
trived to thrust the two wretches from the house and closed the 
door behind them. ‘The marchioness never recovered. On her 
dying bed she saw her husband, who returned apparently in an 
agony of grief—which it is difficult to believe smcere—and she 
took the sacrament from the hands of the vile priest who had 
been the accomplice of her brothers, and whom she from a 
principle of charity would not betray. When she was dead, the 
physicians declared that it was the poison that had killed her, for 
none of the wounds inflicted by the sword were mortal. The 
draught she had taken would, according to the proces verbal, have 
killed a lion in a few hours, but she lingered for more than a 
fortnight. The account from which M. Dumas has chiefly taken 
his narrative, prettily says, ‘‘ Nature lovingly defended the beau- 
tiful body she had taken such pains to form.” 

The fate of the marchioness, so celebrated as 2 beauty, was not 
a matter to be thought @ghtly of at the court of Louis XIV. 
There, when Marchioness de Castillane, had she danced twice 
in one evening with the king himself; there had Christina 
of Sweden declared, that of all she had seen, nothing was equal 
to the belle Provencale, the name which thenceforth attached to 
this amiable and unfortunate woman. ‘The poets of the time set 
their wits to work, and M. Dumas has for the edification of the 
world selected two sonnets written to bouts rimés, which he 
modestly declares are the ‘least bad” of any he has been able 
to find. The murderers did not meet with the judicial fate they 
deserved: the two brothers, though condemned to be broken 
alive on the wheel, had escaped beyond the reach of the law; 
while the marquis was banished from the kingdom, his property 
was confiscated, and he was deprived of his nobility. ‘This last 
sentence will either appear too harsh or too lenient accordingly 
as we regard the participation of the marquis in the affair. 
That such a sentence could have been perfectly just seems 
impossible. 

The history of the Marchioness de Ganges is generally known 
in France; but the supplementary history, namely, that of the 
persons connected with the murder, and also that of the “— 
children, M. Dumas takes some pride in having collected. e 
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chevalier it seems, mixing in the troops of Venice against the 
Turks, was killed by a bomb- shell, which exploded for his espe- 
cial benefit, as it destroyed him and did not injure those near him. 
The abbé passed a most unhappy life abroad, and died a pious 
protestant at Amsterdam. The Marquis de Ganges sneaked back 
again to his chiteau, taking advantage of the persecution of the 
reformed religion that was going on, “and enjoying the favour of 
the catholics of the place from his zeal in the cause of their faith. 
There he might have remained in safety, but he endeavoured to 
seduce the wife of his own son, who immediately requested the 
kine again to banish his father. This revealed the return of De 
Ganges, which had been hitherto unknown to Louis, and he 
would have been prosecuted with the greatest rigour, had he not 
fled, and escaped not only the vengeance of the king, but after 
a while even the penetrating se: arch of. M. Dumas. The 
daughter of the Marchioness de Ganges was also the heroine of a 
little romance, which we forbear to repeat, and contributed her 


mite towards confirming the belief that a fatality hung over the 
family. 





These are the “* Crimes Célebres,” arising from the ferocity, un- 
checked by law, of one period, and the corroding profligacy of 
another. But the crime of bigotry and priestly intoler rance; the 
fall of innocence, amid the yells of ignorance and petty spite, 
while the secret policy of a superior though unprincipled mind 
was working in the background; was committed in the execution 
of Urbain Grandier, the pious and enlightened curate of Loudun, 
in the reign of Louis XIII. The murderers here were merely 
judicial murderers: the crime of which the intended victim was ac- 
cused was not only an absurdity in itself, but was known to be an 

absurdity by all the intelligent people of the place. Urbain havi ing 
offended some of his influential neighbours, and being unfortu- 
nately of too proud a nature to seek to mollify them, it was 
resolved he should die somehow or other; and no better expe- 
dient could be hit on than to fasten upon him the crime of 
witchcraft. A convent-full of Ursuline nuns were converted into 
demoniacs for the express purpose of burning poor Urbain for 
the crime of possessing them. The imposition was not well 
managed; it was a bungle from beginning to end; it was 
completely evident that the ignorant nuns had been taine -d for 
the occasion by the enemies of Urbain: and to the questions put 
by unprejudiced inv estigators, the demons that answered by 
their lips indulged in such miserable Latinity, that roars of 
laughter instead of thrills of horror were the invariable result of 
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the interrogation. In defiance of the doctrine then entertained 
that demons were masters of all languages, these audacious fiends 
substituted ablatives for accusatives, and accusatives for ablatives; 
if they could not exert their malice in any other form, they at 
least demolished Priscian’s head with inconceivable ferocity; in 
short, if they were demons at all, they were the demons of the 
old pl: ay Bellum Grammaticale—Solecismus, Barbarismus, and 
Cacotonus. The miserable device was failing as fast as it 
could, but the persecutors drew Richelieu into their cause, and 
then Urbain’s fate was certain. A commission was sent down, 
not to try but to find guilty; and the Ciceronians who had 
formerly laughed so loudly now ceased their mirth, and heard the 
verbum transitivum govern @ nominative case with demure coun- 
tenances, as they clearly : saw that a smile might bring them into 
the same predicament as the culprit. Urbain, who had com- 
mitted a more substantial offence than that with which he was 
principally charged, by writing 4 book against the celibacy of 
the clergy, was cruelly tortured, ~ and finally burned alive: giving 
Richelieu one more of those stains of blood, which, as De Vi igny 
says in his admirable novel of Cing Mars, the red of his costume 
served so well to conceal. 

The narratives of the Cenci and of Karl Ludwig Sand we pass 
over as being already familiar to our readers: and with more regret 
the powerfully melodramatic tale of Vaninka, because it has lately 
been presented in an English form. But before we take leave 
of a book, which we have read with great interest—we can 
scarcely say pleasure—we cannot he ‘lp remarking on one fault of 
M. Dumas: a fault which he has in common with many of his 
brother writers of modern France, and which is a kind of reaction 
against the old delicacy, when a murder on the Parisian stage 
would have thrown an audience into convulsions. It runs not 
through all his performances: and even in the clever book we 
have been noticing, there is hardly an effort to subdue it. He 
is constantly anxious to produce an effect; and often the talent 
which he display: sin concentrating to this end the means that history 
affords him, is beyond praise ; “but he too frequently attempts 
to excite a pow erful sensation by physical horror only, forgetting 
that it is one thing to touch the imagination of his readers, and 
another to attack the stomach. We are quite willing to learn 
that the different unfortunate people who figure in his book were 
tortured in various ways; but surely he need not tell us how 
every joint of Beatrice Cenci, of Madame Brinvilliers, of Urbain 
Grandier, cracked after its own peculiar fashion: surely we need 
not be initiated into all the horrid details of the question ordinaire 
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and the question extrwordinaire, and the question du feu, and the 
question de la veille, and the question de la corde. Having united 
the character of the artist with that of the historian, to give 
his narrative a more attractive form, M. Dumas might have 
softened the dry records of the chronicler, when they happened to be 
disgusting. But, on the contrary, he has used his art to heighten 
the horrors which history has given him: dwelling with peculiar 
satisfaction on the limb that starts upon the rack, on the flesh 
that quivers in the pincers. In the same spirit we regret that 
he should needlessly have dwelled on the indecencies of history. 
There was no necessity to transcribe the beastly orgies of the 
Borgia family, especially when he assumed that he should have 
lectrices—lady-readers. ‘Those who will only know the “ Crimes 
Célébres” through the medium of this article,—terrible as the 
crimes are in themselves, will have no notion of the sediment of 
filth and horror that has been cast aside. 

And these blemishes are the more to be regretted because the 
few disgusting pages will limit the circle of the readers of a book, 
which from the research to which it owes its origin, and the power 
with which it is written, well deserves to be generally known. 
For it is not a mere history of cut-throats and housebreakers; of 
the common criminals of their day, who were the mere excre- 
scences of society; but of personages who forcibly reflect their 
period, and are connected with its leading features. The same 

raise that was given by Hegel to Giéthe for connecting his 
idyll of “‘ Hermann and Dorothea” with the great events of the 
French revolution, is due to M. Dumas, who has invariably 
shown the link that binds his “criminals” to the fortunes of 
Europe. And as these “criminals” thus represent various phases 
of society, surely a wholesome moral may be drawn from his book,— 
or rather from those events which his book brings before us,— 
namely, that at the present time, when an Abbé de Ganges and 
a Chevalier Sainte Croix could scarcely exist, when the crimes of 
a Borgia and the execution of a Grandier would be utterly im- 
possible, it would be vain to say that human nature has not 
progressed, and that, however bigotry and prejudice may point to 
bygone periods, it is not a real blessing to be born in the nine- 
teenth century. 


Art. IV.—1. Geschichte der Philosophie. Von Dr. HErnricn 
Ritrer. (History of Philosophy. By Dr. Hernricu Rit- 
TER.) Hamburg. 1838—41. 

2. The History of Ancient Philosophy. By Dr. HeEtnricn 
RitTER. ‘Translated from the German by ALEXANDER J. 
W. Morrison, B.A. 3 vols. Oxford. 1838—40. 

3. Introduction a I Histoire de la Philosophie. Par V. Cousin, 
Pair de France, Membre de I'Institut, Professeur de Philoso- 

hie 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. (Introduction to the 
History of Philosophy.) Paris. 1839. : 

4. Nouveaux Fragments Philosophiques. Par V. Cousin, &c. 

&e. (New Philosophical Fragments.) Paris. 1841. 


THE relation of the Early Greek Philosophy to the Source of 
Modern Civilization has never been formally dwelt upon by his- 
torians, and is rarely the subject of even occasional remark with 
any English writer. Ritter opens the consideration of it in his 
later volumes, devoted to the Christian Philosophy, and of which 
the English translation has not yet appeared. Its deep interest 
and great importance will hardly be brought in question. 

When the Emperor Julian determined, by every means within 
his power, to obstruct the progress of Christianity, his first ste 
was to interdict to the followers of the new faith any further on 
tivation of the Greek Eclectic Philosophy. And rightly to 
ascertain in what way that system of thought had become avail- 
able for the purposes of the Christian Fathers, is to contemplate 
the important action of still earlier modes of philosophic think- 
ing in Greece, on the history of the world. 

That a great power was called into existence by Plato, is 
always admitted: as are the later usurpations of Aristotle, his 
most famous scholar. What in reality this power was, how 
it originated or acted, is never brought within the view of 
modern historical inquiry. Yet it is as certain that Plato could 
not have arrived at the results which are embodied in his philo- 
sophy, but for the tracks left by previous thinkers in whose 
steps he followed, as it is that the largest and most fruitful acces- 
sions which have been made to literature since his day, and es- 
pecially to the literature of theology, would not have been made 
if Plato had not lived. How such a man arose in that period of 
Greece, can be little known to those who suppose the ancient 
beliefs to have been included in the popular mythology; and 
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who have yet to learn, that even from the age of Solon, in the 
breasts of a succession of the men who govern general intellect 
sooner or later, Jupiter and his gods had but a “divided empire. 
An outline of these matters would seem essential to all who desire 
thoroughly to understand the history of any subsequent civilized 
time; and in a particular manner to those who would trace out 
the forms and fluctuations of belief, the exactions and assumptions 
of power, which followed the introduction of Christianity, and 
are so large a part of our own English Annals. 

History would be a disheartening catalogue of lives and deaths, 
instead of the hopeful and del ightful study that it is, if its events 
were not thus viewed, in their relations to past and future. 
Simple and ordinary in themselves, it is from this they derive 
their greatness, their vast importance. In themselves, it may be, 
melancholy or disastrous, it is in this that the surviving principle 
of hope is still discovered. Profoundly sad as it is to contemplate 
the fall of a great faith, a great literature, or a great people,—it 
is here the wise consolation 3 is suggested, that what are thus es alled 
national catastrophes are in truth but new periods of successive 
development. 


« All changes, nought is lost: the forms are changed ; 
And that which has been, is not what it was, 
Yet that which has been, is.” 


When the Sophistical Effort made itself felt in Athens, 
heavy and hopeless night seemed to have overtaken the Greek 
Philosophy. Yet it was only the forerunner of its brightest day. 
It indicated the period of decline when new development i is ine- 
vitable: a crisis in the disease of the older systems of. thought, 
which was to recover itself in’ the persons of Socrates, Plato, ‘and 
Aristotle. And thus it must always be while the scheme of the 
world continues. Yo Advance is the Great Law, and it is not 
pursued less steadily for the retrograde movements that appear so 
often to retard it. The straight line in civilization is nowhere 
discoverable: progress, the law of civilization, never comes to a 
stand. Where great communities have perished, it was because 
of those vices and imperfections which, had they longer existed, 
might have rendered progress impossible: not because of that 
eminence in virtue or in wisdom, the vital part. of which con- 
tinues to exist, for the sake of progress, and for its lasting guid- 
ance. W here what are called Dark Ages throw their shadow upon 
histor y; it is not that light has become extinguished, but that the 
accession of new fuel takes time to give new brillis ancy and 
strength to the fire. 
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The triumphs of individual mind are not to be confounded 
with the struggle of humanity. Individual great men, than 
whom it is scarcely possible for greater to arise, have adorned 
almost every age, as if to show us what the human stature may 
be made: and there is no known instance in which the thoughts 
of such men have been wholly lost, or that it could be said of 
them—they have ceased altogether to exert any kind of influ- 
ence. Thus, though none of the conditions of progress are 
strictly incident to such discoveries as the individual reason may 
make into the mysteries of the soul, the physical phenomena of 
nature, or even just laws of human government; yet these 
treasures are for its furtherance, ultimate if not immediate, and in 
its great stages are felt, if they are not recognised or seen. Time 
silently concentrates, and is ever reproducing them. It is in 
finding such calm great truths immutable, that the variable 
efforts of civilization are guided to the secrets of their failure, and 
the hopes of a new attempt; that they learn to take the centre of 
exertion with a wider circumference; and know that, if baffled 
again, they must enlarge it to take in other interests, and embrace 
yet wider aims. Nor can this general movement of endeavour 
cease, nor the action and reaction of individual minds upon the 
continual progress it involves, nor the alliance of present with past 
and future,—until the light of their long experience shall have 
found a place at each man’s hearth; and these explored secrets 
and mysteries of the individual soul have discovered their final 
use, in a better adjustment of the relations of humanity. 

For the part which, before the Christian era, was taken by 
Thought in development of this law, we turn to Greece. To the 
obscure and priestly memory of Epimenides, more of imposture 
than philosophy has been affixed, by the indignant verdict of 
Solon: Thales and Pythagoras, therefore, first occur to us. And 
remembering their travels to the East, with the knowledge which 
seems to have been saved by Pythagoras from the wrecks of phi- 
losophy in Egypt and India, they carry the imagination back to 
a remoter antiquity than, their own, and serve to connect the 
future, in every step of which they afterwards attend us, with the 
achievements of civilizations which had been so narrow and im- 
perfect, that even their memory is wellnigh lost. At the same 
time it is not in the least implied by this, that their an 
was not the native spontaneous growth of the Greek Mind. It 
must be admitted, in a particular manner, to have been so. What 
Plato said generally, and with a just pride, of his countrymen, is 
here applicable: ‘‘ Whatever we Greeks receive from the Barba- 
rians, we improve and perfect.” Whatever the amount of know- 
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ledge or past experience they inherited,—the method in which 
they applied it, the results to which they directed it, the invention 
and spirit of system by which they harmonized it, ‘with that ex- 

uisite love of form which they carried into every province of the 
mind,—all these were emphatically their own: and announced 
the liveliest and most acute race of men; the intellect the most 
active, ingenious, and capable of close and distinct reasoning; the 
idea of art the most true and beautiful; that the world had seen. 
And hence it is that it becomes so important to look at these 
earlier stages of the Greek philosophy ; wherein, let the Pe of 
later and more complete investigation imagine w hat it wil began 
that era of Thought by which, im all its most important concerns, 
the world has since been guided. 

We have placed the work of Dr. Ritter at the head of this 
paper, because we are glad to confess to it many obligations 
which shall be acknowledged in detail before the subject is laid 
down. At once we will not hesitate to s say that his book is not only 
able and comprehensive, but not unworthy of becoming the 
standard book in relation to the matters of which it treats. It 
has this manifest superiority over the great work of Tennemann, 
that he has carefully avoided colouring its historical picture with 
his own views, or with those of some master in philosophy whom 
he follows w ith implicit reliance.* Dr. Ritter is anxious on all 
occasions to give the doctrine of each philosopher as much as 
possible i in its “original forms of expression; and we receive it in 
the majority of cases, in the very words of the Greek authority. 
In what follows, however, it is right to state that we have not 
restricted ourselves to his researches; but have gone for the most 
part to the original sources; nor omitted to ascertain what other 
German writers, the disciples of Cousin in France, or the more 
accomplished classical scholars of our own land, have contributed to 
this large field of inquiry. 

THALES OF MrLETUs—said to be of Phoenician f. umily, and 
who had certainly travelled through Egypt—flourished so early, 
that he has won the quasi- fabulous distinction of one of the 
Seven Sages: Herodotus, Plato, and Aristotle can speak of the 
events of his life only on the vague authority of tradition. Yet 
it would seem certain, that amidst his republican views of the 
destiny of man (on which a number of moral precepts have been 


* Mr. Morrison’s translation of Ritter, as far as published, is entitled to great 
praise. It is spirited and easy, yet extremely faithful and correct. In the latter 
respect, it contrasts favourably with a translation of Tennemann’s Manual, also 


issued within the last few years from Oxford, and a faithless, garbled, most dis- 
creditable production. 
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somewhat gratuitously attributed to him), and his curious specu- 
lations on the animated and ensouled nature of the World (which 
he held to be a living being, gradually maturing and forth-form- 
ing itself from an imperfect seed-state of moisture), he had struck 
upon some extraordinary truths. He asserted the roundness of 
the earth, and made known many properties of triangles and 
circles. Such problems as that of the equality of the angles at 
the base of an isosceles triangle, are attributed to him: he is said 
to have measured the pyramids by their shadows: and he first 
advised his countrymen, when at sea, not to steer by the Great 
Bear, which forms a considerable circle round the pole, but to 
take the Lesser Bear for their polar star. His most famous ex- 
pression is preserved by Aristotle: ‘‘ Everything is full of gods;”* 
in proof of which he assigned the magnet and amber,t in which 
he Aad discovered the magnetic and Electric properties. We have 
the competent authority of Sir John Herschel in alleging, that 
his ideas of eclipses and of the nature of the moon were sound. 
Indeed, it rests upon the statement of Herodotus, that he absolutely 
predicted—employing, no doubt, the astronomical formule of the 
Chaldeans—that solar eclipse which became memorable in history 
for the effect it produced in separating the contending armies of the 
Lydians and Medes, when Cyaxares fought against Halyattes; and 
which is supposed to have occurred more than six hundred years 
before Christ. 

When Aristotle alludes to Thales, with a view to claim for 
Greece the merit.of his philosophy, he does him but justice in 
attributing his theories as ak to the spirit of rational inquiry 
into nature, as to his acquaintance with Oriental learning or 
mythology. The idea of a liquid element as the origin of things, 
for example, Aristotle attributes to very simple observation on 
the uses of moisture in the nourishment of animal and vegetable 
life: just as, by a similar process, some century later, Anaximenes 
was led to think that air, since it encompassed and sustained the 
earth and the heavenly bodies that float in it, must be the. uni- 
versal source of life; the breath of the world; that which ani- 
mates all the beings that live in it. Of this theory of Thales, the 
greatest living inquirer into nature has also remarked, that 
“modern geologists will not be at a loss to conceive how an ob- 
servant traveller might become conversant with this notion, with- 
out having recourse to the mystic records of Egypt or Chaldza.”} 
It may in short be said of him, that he first discarded the mere 
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impressions of the senses; first looked beneath the surface of 
appearances; first appreciated the value of that serious examina- 
tion of the phenomena of the natural world, which, even while 
his disciples suffered themselves to be carried most distantly awa 
from the path of sober and rational inquiry, was never aaron 
wholly lost sight of. ‘Great men,” iin Pliny, with just 
enthusiasm, after naming him and Ptolemy’s great precursor Hip- 
parchus, whose later discoveries resulted from those of Thales: 
“elevated above the common standard of human nature, by 
discovering the laws which celestial occurrences obey, and by 
freeing the wretched mind of man from the fears which eclipses 
inspired. Hail to you and to your genius! Interpreters of Hea- 
ven! Worthy recipients of the laws of the universe! Authors of 
principles which connect gods and men !” 

PYTHAGORAS, meanwhile, had arisen in the age of Thales, 
and plucked out the heart of a greater portion of the mundane 
mystery. He was born in the island of Samos, somewhere about 
five hundred and seventy years before Christ. He travelled 
Egypt in his youth, bearing letters to king Amasis from Poly- 
crates (then, or shortly after, the tyrant of Samos); and going 
thence to Asia, is said even to have visited India and the Gym- 
nosophists. But extreme caution is necessary to discriminate 
any event of his life, obscured as all of them are by a cloud of 
fables: merely to accept the popular accounts of the men with 
whom he had associated or studied, would be to stretch his term 
of existence through more than three centuries. In this respect, 
ancient tradition seems entitled to implicit belief on one point 
only: that he had certainly, as a young man, conversed much 
with PHERECYDES OF Scyros, who is alluded to by Josephus 
as having studied philosophy in Egypt; and to whom also, it is 
on record, supernatural powers were supposed to belong, because 
of his having predicted the events of an earthquake and a thun- 
der-storm, both of which actually followed. If this were so, 
modern inquirers, though they follow hard upon his steps, have 
not yet overtaken Pherecydes of Scyros. a can be more 
uncertain, however, than the nature of the progress Pherecydes had 
made in physical or moral sciences. He seems to have used his 
knowledge chiefly to amaze the vulgar, and challenge ignorant 
adoration. What remains of his writing—and the prose he set down 
upon sheepskins, as the Ionians were wont to do before they 
got papyrus from Egypt, is worth notice as the earliest extant 
specimen of Greek prose—allies him with the Orphic theologers 
rather than with the philosophers. The only decided tribute to 
his greatness is preserved by Cicero and confirmed by previous 
tradition: that he was the first of the sages who plainly and 
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en declared the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. 

The first public appearance of Pythagoras, and his alleged 
earliest assumption of that title of philosopher which was after- 
wards so famous, are recorded by Cicero. Having alluded to the 
seven wise men, the So@a—by which term the earliest Greeks 
re ome their men of action as well as thought—he proceeds: 
‘from whence all who were exercised in the contemplation of 
nature, were held to be, as well as called, wise men; and that 
name of theirs continued to the age of Pythagoras, who is re- 
sate to have gone to Phlius, and to have discoursed very 
earnedly and copiously on certain subjects, with Leon prince of 
the Phhasii. Leon, admiring his ingenuity and eloquence, asked 
him what art he particularly professed; his answer was, that he 
was acquainted with no art, but that he was A Philosopher. Leon, 
surprised at the novelty of the name, inquired what he meant by 
the name of philosopher, and in what they differed from other 
men: on which Pythagoras replied: ‘ That the life of man seemed 
to him to resemble those games, which were kept with the greatest 
entertainment of sports, and the general concourse of all Greece. 
For as there were some, whose pursuit was glory and the honours 
of a crown, so others were merely induced by gain: but there was 
likewise one sort, whose aim was neither applause nor profit, but 
who came merely as spectators through curiosity, to remark what 
was done, and to see in what manner things were carried on 
there. Thus we come from another life and nature, unto this; as 
it were out of another city, to some much-frequented mart; some 
slaves to glory, others to money: but there are some few, who, 
taking no account of any thing else, earnestly look into the nature 
of things: these call themselves studious of wisdom, that is, phi- 
losophers: and as there it is more reputable to be a looker-on, 
without making any acquisition, so in life, the contemplating on 
things, and acquainting yourself with them, greatly exceeds every 
other pursuit of life.’ Nor was Pythagoras,” it is justly added by 
Cicero, ‘‘ the inventor only of the name, but he enlarged also the 
thing itself.” So did he enlarge it indeed, that the truth of this 
tradition, beautiful as it is in itself, is more than questionable. 
Contemplation was with him no more the highest aim of life, than 
as it should directly lead to the highest and most perfect order of 
Action. It was in the combination of both he saw the triumph of 
philosophy. Holding, in that respect, the opinion of the wisest 
man of two thousand years’ later date,* who said that, “in this 
theatre of man’s life, God and angels only should be lookers-on: 


* Lord Bacon. 
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that knowledge is never so dignified and exalted, as when con- 
templation and action are nearly and strongly conjoined together: 
@ conjunction like that of the two highest planets; Saturn, the 
planet of rest and contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet of civil 
society and action.” 

In what way the vast discoveries of Pythagoras originated, is 
now for ever lost. All we can with certainty judge is the impress 
of striking originality, of the growth of true Greek Mind, borne 
by the system. His great guiding principle was in all probability 
the one bond, by which he would have established the connexion 
of physics and ethics: his perception of the inner virtue, by 
which he taught that all mundane phenomena were only sub- 
servient in reality to moral ends and designs. It is certain that he 
absolutely attained to a just conception of the general disposition 
of the parts of the solar system, and the place held by the earth in 
it: nay, had even, cnnieliien to some accounts, raised his views so 
far as to speculate on the attraction of the sun as the bond of its 
union. ‘The universe was with him an harmonious whole, con- 
sisting (according to a plan of Decades) of ten great bodies re- 
volving around a common centre agreeably to harmonious laws: 
whence he derived the music of the spheres, and explained the 
symbolical lyre of Apollo, Diogenes Laertius has preserved the 
traditions of his belief in the diurnal rotation as well as the an- 
nual revolution of the earth, the central position of the sun (in its 
primary form as the central fire), and the revolutions of the 
ree to which he added a just idea of the nature of comets; 

rst maintained such truths as that the evening and morning star 
were the same body; and is said to have taught even the pro- 
bable existence of other systems, of which the fixed stars were the 
suns. Aristotle’s language is explicit, as far as it goes. ‘ Most 
of those,” he remarks, ‘‘ who assert that the whole concave is 
finite, say that the earth is situated in the middle point of the 
universe: those who are called Pythagoreans, who live in Italy, 
are of a contrary opinion. For they say that fire is in the centre, 
and that the earth, which, according to them, is one of the stars, 
occasions the change of day and night by its own motion, with 
which it is carried about the centre.” Nor is his evidence di- 
rected, as it might have been by this passage, to the mere theory 
of the diurnal motion of the earth: a little further on (it is in the 
second book, De Ceelo) he adds: ‘‘ Some, as we have said, make 
the earth to be one of the stars; others say that it is placed in the 
centre of the universe, and revolves on a central axis.” 

The principle or method of investigation which he used, was, 
beyond doubt, as with Thales, a simple but steady attention to 
nature and inquiry into facts. He is said to have ascended from 
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the observation,—that a musical string gives the same sound with 
another of twice the length, if the latter be straightened by four 
times the weight that straightens the former,—to the result, that 
the gravity of a planet is four times that of another which is at 
twice the distance. From the same method of reflection pro- 
ceeded his discovery of what is called the musical canon (the mo- 
nochord), universally attributed to him: and but one of the many 
scientific truths of every-day interest and application derived from 
the same source. Arithmetic he venerated as the key to mathe- 
matics, and our common multiplication-table is to this day called 
Pythagorean. It is on record also that he offered the solemn 
sacrifice of a hecatomb on discovering the fundamental theorem of 

eometry—that in every right-angled triangle the square of the 
Conent side is equal to the sum of the squares of the two shorter 
ones. Even in the most mystical and fanciful notions of nume- 
rical combinations that are commonly said to have been held b 
him, there lay a subtle tendency to truth. It would be difficult 
not to recognise their connexion, and that by no means remote, 
with the chemical doctrine of the combination of all material ele- 
ments in certain definite numerical proportions. 

But this part of the philosophy of Pythagoras requires a careful 
discrimination. It seems to have been the scheme of his physics 
to resolve all the sensible qualities into certain seatheonstiesl tea 
issuing from a Primal Unit: which Unit he considered as the formal 
as well as material basis of all things, and as identical with the One 
Supreme Being, or God. So based, the fundamental doctrines of 
the system appear shortly to have been: That the essence of all 
things rests upon a numerical relation ; that the world subsists by 
the harmony, or conformity, of its different elements; and that 
numbers are the principle of all that exists. In giving this real 
objective existence to numbers, he is supposed to have confounded 
a numerical unit with a geometrical point, and this again with a 
material atom:* a kind of confusion, however, which would yet 
imply a more rigid method of investigation than the recent historian 
of Inductive Science seems:inclined to concede to him. Mr. Whe- 
well argues that, in representing the essential properties and attri- 
butes of things by the relations of number, it is not a necessary, and 
hardly a fair consequence, that the existence of objects distinct 
from the existence of all their properties and qualities should be 
assumed to have been also brought in question. But the argu- 
ment leaves us with precisely the same reason as before to believe, 
that the numerical speculations of Pythagoras may have been in 
many cases really combined with the doctrine of atoms. 


* See Thirlwall’s History of Greece, vol. ii, page 142. 
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It would be impossible altogether to exclude that suspicion, in 
giving any reality to his view of numbers as the actual elements 
out of which the universe was constructed. Premising that our 
authority is in the writings of Philolaus, a much later disciple of 
the school,* and who is likely to have inherited all its external 
mysticism, with perhaps but a small part of its inner wisdom,— 
the broad detail of the Pythagorean plan of the universe would 
seem to have been this. Beginning, it is probable, from observa- 
tion of the periodical occurrences of nature, and those numerical 
relations on which so many of the Greek institutions and religious 
observances were founded, and which were likely to have con- 
ducted him to a metaphysical analysis of the general ideas of rela- 
tion,—Pythagoras traced up the various forms and phenomena of 
the world to numbers as their basis and essence: whence, ascend- 
ing further to the principles of numbers themselves, he conceived 
them in the form of contrasting pairs: of which Aristotle (in his 
Metaphysics) enumerates ten, describing them as according to 
some Pythagoreans the most important elements of the universe, 
while for himself he characterizes them as but ten different aspects 
of one vague idea. They were—Limit and Unlimited: Odd and 
Even: One and Many: Right and Left: Male and Female: Still 
and Moved: Straight and Curve: Light and Darkness: Good 
and Evil: Square and Oblong. Following up contrasts probably 
of this nature, Pythagoras himself is said to have arrived at his 
one first ssiaaiale and element—his Unitt—which included 
both the even and the odd, and harmonised All in One: imme- 
diately advancing to it, however, through what he called the 
triad, or number of the whole; so called because it had a begin- 
ning, a middle, and anend. And thus Plato afterwards conducted 
his celebrated argument of unity in multiplicity and multiplicity 
in unity, on which he based his philosophy. ‘ You cannot,” he 
said, ‘‘ have the idea of one thing, without the notion of three 
things also. The thing itself, another thing which is not it, and 
a third thing between them: for if there were nothing between, 
they would be one, nottwo. Neither can you see two things, and 
something between them: that is, see in the whole, three things, 
without conceiving of them as one: for the third thing connects 
and binds together the two extremes.”{ So had it been that Py- 





* 420 B. Cc. T povas. 

t This is in his refutation of a doctrine of the Eleatie school hereafter to be de- 
scribed, that Allis One: where the argument, as it appears in the Sophist and the 
Parmenides, may be thus given in abstract: “ That although entity may be posited 
as a plurality of things—for example, as warm and cold—its unity nevertheless is 
not therefore denied; for the warm and cold are both alike a being, in such a man- 
ner that both—inasmuch as being is not posited as a third something, independ- 
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thagoras connected his primitive root of number three, with a still 
prior root of unity, which without the other was not to be con- 
ceived to exist. 

Having thus arrived at his first principle, he laid down the vital 
process of the universe as a process of breathing; and the first 
principle itself, as a breathing being, which, by inhaling the imfi- 
nite atmosphere* of the universe, partook of its infinity, and be- 
came capable of developing itself to a multiplicity of numbers 
or things. In our actual world, which he held to consist of large 
and small wholes in the greatest variety, Pythagoras then recog- 
nised a perfect development of the original unit. Again, even in 
the — principle of every single whole or organization, he disco- 
vered a unit, or a point separating itself from the rest ; and also 
developing itself, as a living germ, by breathing the infinite 
atmosphere of the universe, into a distinct body, of peculiar form 
and properties. In this way every abstract idea became with him 
a number; and physical objects, the symbolical representations of 
number. It was thus he would have reconciled the many with 
the one; thus detected the simplicity of truth in its multiplicity of 
forms; and, through every variety of organized being, pierced to 
the Eternal Unity. 

In the world which had arisen from the final union of con- 
trasts, he proceeded to distinguish five elements: fire, air, water, 
earth, and a so-called fifth element,f which is supposed to 
have been the ether. In his theory of the construction of the 
universe, he seems to have had monaes “fe regard to that doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls, which he inculcated as a kind of puri- 
fying process, and used for some of the greatest motives of hope 
and enthusiasm with which he was wont to animate his followers. 
In the centre of the system he placed the Central Firef—as it 
were, its altar—the grand principle of life in the world. The 
sun,—which, with eight other bodies (the moon, the earth, the 
five planets, and the firmament), moved around,—was only a re- 


ent of them, but, on the contrary, comprises the two—can only be thought of 
as one being. If, on the other hand, the one alone is asserted to be being, in that 
case there are at least two names predicated of that which is—being and one— 
since it would be ridiculous, even on the assumption that there is but one being, to 
admit further that there is but one name. For assuming that there is one name 
of the one, then it must either be allowed that the name of the one is something 
different from the one itself, and, consequently, that there is not only the one; or 
that the name is in no wise distinct from the one itself, from which it would fol- 
low that the name of one is the one of the one, or name of the name.”—Ritter. 
An argument based on what will in the course of these articles be shown to be one 
of Plato’s ruling principles: that to neglect the clear distinction between any 
given thought itself which is expressed in a proposition or name, and the object of 
it, or the entity, is to confuse all science. 


” - , - -~ 
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flex of this Central Fire: but all the members of the system were 
either divine, or inhabited by divinities, inferior only to the su- 
preme God who ruled the whole: and all were continually moving, 
as in a choral dance, around their sacred, life-giving Centre. So 
constructed, this universe was then divided into three regions. 
The first was the sublunary region, between the earth and the 
moon; the scene of change, and passing events, where beings 
come into existence and perish again: it was called the heaven.* 
The second region was that from the moon upwards to the firma- 
ment, and had the name of the world.{ The third was the fir- 
mament itself, which he called Olympus, and, to propitiate the 
national faith and tradition of the Greeks, still assigned to the 
abode of gods. Now, the souls of men, he taught,—being origi- 
nally light particles of the universal soul diffused through the 
whole world, and proceeding mediately from the sun as those of 
the gods proceeded directly from the central fire,—previous to 
their entering into human bodies, floated in the air: from whence 
they were inhaled by the process of breathing at the moment of 
birth. At the moment of death, they descended into the lower 
world, where for a certain number of years they were supposed to 
dwell. After this, they again rose into the upper world, and 
floated again in the air, until they entered into new bodies. En- 
tire purification thus completed, these perfect souls were raised to 
higher regions, where they were allowed to continue to exist; and 
to enjoy, for ever, the presence and company and knowledge of 
the gods. 

Whatever the various views that may now be taken of the 
extent of value he placed upon numbers, it is certain, from 
all this, that Pythagoras was the first great master of their scien- 
tific principles: and as to his theory of contraries and their con- 
nexion by secret harmony, whatsoever the objections urged on 
a ground of the vague or mystical, it was assuredly a grand 
result to exhibit at length, in the whole living world, One Har- 
mony: issuing from a single source, and perceptible by propor- 
tion and measure, and orderly relation of the parts to the whole. 
For this mathematical theory of the origin of numbers and cor- 
poreal multiplicity, he connected, in ;zofound unison, with his 
moral view of the universe. The soul had a harmony, he taught, 
like that which carried the spheres around their central fire: and 
in it, dwelt virtue. It was by this that the sensual desires, the 
irrational part of man, were brought into subjection to the 
reason; and the whole course of life reduced to unity and moral 
consistency. And, carrying out the moral analogy of that music 


* ovpavds. T xdopos. 
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of the spheres by which alone they were fused in sublime agree- 
ment, he earnestly inculcated upon all his disciples the study of 
music, for its tendency to mental repose and harmony of — 
For himself, night and morning, there was singing to the cithara. 
The constituent parts of the soul were of his favourite number, 
three. The understanding* and rational facultiest he placed in 
the brain: the appetitet in the heart: thus distinguishing the 
rational and animal soul. Pythagoras was in this the author of 
the first known attempt, however rude, to analyze the faculties 
and operations of the mind. What remains of his system of 
ethics, shadowy outline as it is, expresses its great construction 
and admirable tendency: warranting the opinion so emphatically 
given by Aristotle, that he was the first who vom deter- 
mined any thing in moral philosophy. Moral good he identified 
with unity: evil, with multiplicity: conscientiousness and up- 
rightness he inculcated in all the affairs of life. Including not 
only the perfect, but the imperfect also, in the First One, he nobly 
taught that the good and the beautiful were not at the beginning 
of things, but were only first brought about by development of 
the divine essence in the world. ‘This is discermble through the 
worst corruptions and mystifications of his later school; it 1s still, 
in whatever fantastic form we find it, the essential Pythagorean 
Idea, that humanity should be in a constant state of advance 
from the less beautiful and good to the better and more beautiful. 
The perfect harmony and unison of soul in which he discovered 
virtue, he expressed in other words as a likeness to God.§ In 
the same grand way he defined justice,|} and mght;{ and for the 
chief rule of life, advised a constant self-command.** The con- 
dition of friendship he described to be equality, and condemned 
self-murder as a crime. There were three methods into which his 
moral system shaped itself, by which man might be rendered 
worthy of his bemg: and they include the noblest approaches 
made by the ancient world to the teaching and example of 
Christ. The first was, by Conversing with God: for durin 
that commerce he would abstain from every evil action, an 
become like the divinity as much as such a thing was possible. 
The second was, by Doing Good to Others: for as that was God’s 
property it would be a genuine imitation of his example. The 
third was designed to imply the rewards and perfection which 
awaited, hereafter, those that had done well here; and simply 
consisted in Going out of this Life. In the records of his career, 
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the sublime second maxim meets us everywhere. To Speak 
Truth and to Do Good Offices: these two things, he said, resemble 
indeed the works of God, and are the best presents which 
Heaven can give to man. 

If, then, Pherecydes of Scyros did originate the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, as certainly it was Pythagoras who 
carried it from the world of abstract dogma, into that of reality 
and every-day life. It was the entire drift of his teaching to show 
that this life upon earth is a life of the soul in its estrange- 
ment from God: an imprisonment of the soul in the bonds of 
the body: occasioned certainly by its own misdeeds, but designed 
for the expiation of that oll, and to lead through virtue to a 
worthier existence. So too, if Epimenides had proclaimed the 
existence of one deity, to exalt his own importance as his minister, 
it was Pythagoras who first invested that deity with ennobling 
moral qualities, and assigned to him the attributes of beneficence 
and truth. The absolute wisdom, unity, and eternity of God, 
were at the root of his whole system. Has but God, he held, 
Was wise: nor was there any other means to attain to the like- 
ness of God, but by the acquisition of truth: nor could truth 
be inquired after but by a purified soul, and such as had over- 
come the passions of the body. It was from the tendency of the 
latter dogma that the Pythagorean brotherhood at last assumed 
the character of a religious association; and, many centuries 
after the death of its founder, fell into those degrading absurdities 
and pretences, which, even in the witty and wise pages of Lucian, 
have been unjustly connected with his name. And before this 
part of the subject is quitted, it will be appropriate to give what is 
said by Plutarch, with reference to the Pythagorean idea of the 
Deity, and the victories they gave to hum, no less than to 
speech. When he has described the “ feigned fable of Numa” 
about the love of the secret goddess from whom he learnt wis- 
dom in the solitary woods, and which goddess, he adds, was no 
other than Tacita, Lady Silence,—the historian (for in this, 
though modern inquiry has detected his fabulous credulity, he is, 
as to mere popular belief, an historian still) proceeds to tell us: 
“It seemeth he invented this, after the example of Pythagoras, 
who did so especially command and recommend Silence unto his 
scholars. Again, if we consider what Numa ordained against 
images, and the representation of the gods, it is altogether agree- 
able unto the doctrine of Pythagoras: who thought that God was 
neither sensible nor mortal, but invisible, incorruptible, and only 
intelligible: and who taught it to be a sacrilege, to present hea- 
venly things by earthly forms; seeing we cannot possibly any 
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way attain to the knowledge of God but in mind and under- 
standing.”* 

Nor should an anecdote preserved in the Arithmetical Treatise 
of Nicomachus be here omitted: less valuable for interest in it- 
self than for an illustration it throws upon the method of imvesti- 
gation — by ky as» In this view it matters little 
that it should be open to the imputation which applies to every 
writing in which Pythagoras is named: it has at least the most 
valuable property of a popular tradition, that it expresses what 
must have been pretty generally believed, at one time or other. 
That ‘‘ the son of Mnesarchus has made more inquiries than any 
other man,” is the remark of Heraclitus: but it is not this circum- 
stance which places him in any strong contrast with the other 
physical inquirers of early Greece. It will appear as we proceed, 
even more strongly than in the case of Thales, that the charge 
so often alleged against these reasoners, of disregarding facts, is 
very partially true. That a superabundance rather than a want, 
of ideas, must always be conceded to them, no one has ven- 
tured to question. That so little of what may be called prac- 


tical success, judging by what absolutely remains, should have 
attended this combination of facts and ideas in physical inves- 
tigation, must therefore be referred to a cause independent of 


either. Anda modern thinker has supposed it tobe, that the ideas 
were not distinct and appropriate to the facts: offering this anecdote 
of Pythagoras in proof that even where his observation of a fact 
might possibly be incorrect, his connexion of a “ distinct and well 
pondered idea” with it, led him directly to truth.t 

He was walking one day, meditating on the means of mea- 
suring musical notes, when he happened to pass near a black- 
smith’s shop, and had his attention arrested by hearing the 
hammers, as they struck the anvil, produce aia which a 
musical relation to each other. Listening more attentively, he 
found that the intervals were a fourth, a fifth, and an octave: he 
had the hammers weighed, and discovered that the one which 
gave the octave was one-half the heaviest; the one which gave 
the fifth, two thirds; and the one which gave the fourth, three- 
quarters. Returning home, he reflected much on this phenome- 
non; and eventually found that if he stretched musical strings 
of equal length, by weights which had the same proportion as 
those of the hammers, they also produced the same intervals 


* Sir Thomas North’s translation: for our present purpose, sufficiently faithful. 

} Ivéaydpns Mynodpxov ioropiny joxnow dvOporev pddiota mavTav. 
Miller has properly remarked, that icropin here, according to the Ionic mean- 
ing of the word, is an inquiry founded upon interrogation. 

t See Mr. Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, i., 102. 
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of sound. This gave him an arithmetical measure of the prin- 
cipal musical intervals, and made music an arithmetical subject 
of speculation. 

Now all the observation in this anecdote, as it appears to us 
here, fails of correctness. As to the hammers, it was plainly 
untrue; and Mr. Whewell, in supposing the experiment of the 
strings to have been ‘“ perfectly correct,” forgot that the sound of 
a string could never become flatter by increasing the tension. 
But yet it is not doubted that with Pythagoras originated what to 
this day remains the groundwork of the theory of musical con- 
cords and discords: and the anecdote, with all its mistakes, en- 
ables us to ascertain the superior character of investigation by 
which so much was accomplished. ‘The mere observer of a fact, 
would have observed nothing. If in the mind of Pythagoras 
there had not already lain an exact and facile apprehension of the 
relations of musical sound, the noise of the anvil would indeed 
have struck his ears to no more purpose than it did those of the 
smiths themselves. ‘‘ He must have had,” says Mr. Whewell, 
** a ready familiarity with numerical ratios; and moreover (that in 
which, probably, his superiority most consisted), a disposition to 
connect one notion with the other—the musical relation with the 
arithmetical, if it were found possible. When the connexion was 
once suggested, it was easy to devise experiments by which it 
might be confirmed.” And this is in all probability our best 
clue to the extraordinary extent of the physical discoveries of 
Pythagoras. 

The worldly projects with which he connected his philosophy, 
appear to have been lofty and noble as itself: in their moral aims 
as perfect. History follows on his great track with wavering and 
uncertain steps, but so much at least is known. He aimed to 
bring the government of the world to that harmony which 
he had discovered to be the essential truth of God in the 
world’s construction.* With this view he projected his famous 
association, into which politics and religion also entered. The 
first object proposed seems clearly and exclusively to have been, 
The Science of Government: the first means to be employed, 
The Truths of Philosophy. He held, that those who were 
to govern others, were to qualify themselves for so great a task 
by contemplating the World and comprehending the place the 
filed in it. The term aristocratical, so commonly applied to this 





* One of his later followers attributed to him this pregnant saying: that as life 
holds together the bodies of animals, the cause whereof is the soul; and as a 
city is held together by concord, the cause whereof is law; even so the world is 
held together by harmony, the cause whereof is God. 
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design, is only correct in its original sense: as expressing a go- 
vernment of the wisest and best, a national supremacy of the 
most enlightened minds: nor is it possible to do entire justice to 
the scheme, without better information than is now accessible as 
to those loose democracies of the Italian cities it was intended 
to check and improve. The state and the individual, Pythagoras 
taught,—and, as far as the imperfect dispositions of humanit 

allowed, he would have realized an idea so sublime,—ought, ie 
in its way, to reflect the image of that order and harmony by 
which he believed the system of the universe to be sustained and 
regulated. Women he would have elevated in social importance: he 
lectured to them, taught them, and admitted them within the first 
and even second stages of his mysteries. Among the prominent 
ornaments of his school were fifteen women; and at their head 
stood his wife, herself a philosopher. All indeed, women and 
men, as the first condition of admittance, were bound to have 
striven to the utmost to cultivate the intellectual faculties they 
possessed. None but the ablest could procure a settled place in 
the society; and it is said that Pythagoras was not content with 
even that qualification, till he had subjected each applicant to the 
test of his own remarkable skill in physiognomy. His doctrine 
of “not unto all should all be made known,” shaped itself, in the 
construction of the society, into three classifications of its scholars: 
the first were called acoustici, or hearers, on whom two prelimi- 
nary years of silence were imposed; the second were mathematici, 
or scholars; the third physici, by whom the last secrets of the 
school had been mastered. The exoteric classes were called Py- 
thagorists; and the esoteric, Pythagoreans. In early Greek 
writings they will also be found distinguished as Pythagorici, Py- 
thagorei, and Pythagoriste. The particular form or rites of re- 
ligion imposed upon them, it is now impossible to describe: for 
it cannot be too often repeated, that not a single genuine writing 
of the period of their founder remains; and that such works for 
example as the Sacred Discourse,* are mere forgeries of those 
Orphic theologers who imitated his manner. Of himself all that is 
certainly known in that respect is, that, while he firmly believed 
in the unity of God, and censured Homer and Hesiod for their 
profane ideas of divinity, he never rashly committed himself to 
any public crusade against the popular deities of Greece. He 
knew that the time had not then come. And in this perhaps 
will be found one of his strongest motives for the profound secrecy 
to which he bound the followers of his religious ordinances. 
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So far only can we penetrate it, as to learn that these (besides a 
peculiar form of diet which seems to have been much musrepre- 
sented)* included a secret worship; orgies they were sometimes 
called; with whose rites were intimately and familiarly connected, 
pursuits of the sciences of numbers, geometry, music, medicine, 
gymnastics, and even dancing: and that the aim of such stricter 
points of faith as were exacted from the members of the society, 
was for the inculcation of a wise enthusiasm; to hallow the rela- 
tions in which these proposed reformers of the world should mu- 
tually stand; and, by the various action and influence of beliefs 
in the soul’s immortality and migrations, in its purgation and 
final deliverance,f to invest them with those sublimer motives to 
exertion, which alone, with confidence in themselves, could give 
them the due power over others. 

It is very vain to imagine, that such designs as these could 
wholly fail, or be as though they had never been. It is the 

oorest worship of appearances that leads to conclusions of that 
Find. It may be admitted that the men with whom Pythagoras 
made his first active attempt in Croton, might have been selected 
with greater aptitude to the end in view; but though the political 
part of his endeavours fell certainly short of the realization im- 
mediately proposed, it would be folly as well as presumption to 
conclude, that he is in that respect to be written down as one of 
those visionary enthusiasts or splendid impostors, the parroted lesson 
of whose failure is always glibly at hand, to discountenance large 
and lofty designs. The philosophy of this extraordinary man has 
borne fruit to modern days: and though the darkness which now 
envelopes his actual course is wellnigh inscrutable, it has been 
found, even at this distance of time, that the society he formed 
never appeared in any state or province of Greece, without effect- 
ing, by their precepts and example, a beneficent moral change. 
This has to do with politics : and opposed as they were, obstructed, 
and to all appearance crushed, this influence survived. 

In a world wherein the withered leaf is not scattered to the 
wind without its uses, it is impossible to conceive otherwise of the 
fate of such thoughts. How many of the first men in the after 
Greek days, had owed their greatness to these speculations as to 
an unknown nursing mother! In the long and difficult track of 
philosophic investigation—from Anaxagoras to Plato; from Aris- 
totle and the extraordinary triumphs of the Alexandrian school, 
to Roger and Francis bus; from Copernicus, Kepler, and 





* Abstain from the bean, it has been surmised by many scholars, signified ab- 
stain from Elections to Political Employments. 
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Galileo, to Newton and to Herschel—some foot-print of Pytha- 
goras has still been found. Still, in the darkest night that since 
has fallen upon intellect, the weary and struggling traveller has 
passed the votive lamp he lighted first, and felt that the star to 
which it was raised could not have perished out of heaven. For 
when, to the principle of Thales, the purely physical inquiries 
from which he evolved much striking truth, there was added that 
diviner inner virtue perceived by Pythagoras, and which raised 
speculation above the narrow spheres of thought which belong to 
earth, we behold the basis or foundation on which their successor, 
Socrates, raised all the later philosophies: the earliest blaze of 
that light, which, once kindled, never ceased to burn.* 

These first Thinkers of Greece have, to this day, influenced the 
Thought of the World. They arose at a time when such an effect 
was to be produced, and they produced it. There was a free soil 
to receive the seed, and nothing to intercépt the harvest. No 
sacerdotal race existed; no separation of castes; no despotism of 
such a nature that the free exercise of mind could be obstructed 
by its means. _ It is easy to limit their title to admiration by the 
pride of modern discovery; though not so easy to reconcile what 
it is certain they knew, with what it is alleged they did not know: 
but if we admit, that to the more settled results of modern physi- 
cal inquiry, in mechanics and optics, in chemistry and physiology, 
they and their successors contributed little that can now be ph 
tinctly claimed, we cannot therefore place apart, as without a 
direct and unvarying influence on these results, all that their 
ingenuity and subtlety accomplished of invention and connexion, 
of demonstration and method; what they originated of geometry 
and algebra; their invaluable contributions to logic; and the 
sublime structures of metaphysics and of ethics which they ex- 
clusively raised. On the threshold of those vast snail ad- 
vantages for whose origin both modern and ancient worlds are 
solely indebted to Socrates, we ought surely not to attempt to do 
so. So far from that, it should seem clear to us that even here 


\ 


* This remark of Victor Cousin is worth subjoining : “L’école Ionienne et 
Yécole Pythagorienne ont introduit dans la philosophie Grecque, les deux éléments 
fondamentaux de toute philosophie, savoir: la physique et la théologie. Voila 
done en Gréce la philosophie en possession des deux idées sur lesquelles elle roule : 
Yidée du Monde, et celle de Dieu. Les deux termes extrémes de toute spéculation 
ainsi donnés, il ne reste plus qu’a trouver leur rapport.”—Nouveaur Fragments Phi- 
losophiques. “ The Ionian and Pythagorean schools introduced into Greek philosophy 
the two fundamental elements of all philosophy : that is to say, physics and theology. 
Then was philosophy in Greece in possession of the two ideas on which she re- 
volves—that of the World, and that of God. The two extreme terms of all 
speculation thus given, it only remained to discover their relation and affinity.” 
The New Philosophical Fragments. 
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were the beginnings, from which all else was to proceed: and it 
is certain that we act less wisely, in not at once acknowledging 
what a source of general truth there lay in the grand simplicity 
and symmetry of form in which these predecessors of the Great 
Athenian aimed to cast philosophy, than in troubling ourselves to 
find out the tendency of that form to produce frequent error. The 
effort to cope with the poetical cosmogonies and theogonies of the 
East, is obvious in all this earlier physical inquiry; and, as we 
follow it first, we are doubtless more impressed as with the dim 
magnificence of poetry than the sharp scrutiny of reason: but if 
we reflect upon the habits of the time, and its customary channels 
of thought, we shall recognise purpose and truth in that also. 
And more will appear, when we have surveyed, however briefly, 
the actual methods of these successors to Pythagoras and Thales. 
Laying aside severer tests, the imagination finds a deep and 
enduring truth of its own, in observing the peculiar course of 
these men. The law of all human movement is revealed in theirs. 
We see them pressing forward, driven back; widening the circle 
of their labours, and though again repulsed, still struggling on; 
ever making towards a common centre; when foiled by too limited 
aims, again endeavourmg; and with each separate effort gainin 
something. We behold Thought circuitous and changing, Tru 
progressive and continuing. We find a leader of discovery, a 
creator, an originator, such as Pythagoras or Thales, travelling 
thousands of years beyond the confines of his age; and an accom- 
plished disciple, guided by the far-seen brilliancy of the light his 
masters had set up, investigating things which had escaped their 
more excited vision, and giving couiaal solidity to an intellectual 
structure which had early sprung too high for its foundation. 
We see, through and above all, the grander building to which all 
belongs, advancing still: strengthened even by the spirit of anta- 
gonism and hostility with which its different uhaale plant their 
support upon its different sides. And it is thus, we then acknow- 
ledge, that these labourers in philosophy have been able to 
contribute their share to the great general work: and,—by the 
benefits each conferred upon the others’ age, by the common 
object which sanctified their universal effort, and by the conti- 
nuing movement of the Progress which they originated,—have been 
ever tending to harmonize all intellectual endeavour; to associate 
the past and the present in an inseparable bond with the future; 
and to hold out the constant and elevating hope that there may 
still be one day‘realized, to every commonest corner of the World 
in which we live, the purest form of a thought which haunted 
the dreams of the philosopher of Ephesus—Here too are Gods. 
For HERACLITUS, alas, it existed in no shape of encourage- 
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ment or hope: it was to depress, and not to elevate, his friends, 
that, as they passed his house on their way from the public 
temples, he invited them to enter and find gods also there. He 
could never ascend beyond the feeling of a mere semblance in the 
life of man, nor in the mind discern any thing but the seat of that 
delusion. For, he said, the descent of the intellectual energy 
from the fiery heaven, the seat of the gods, to earth, where men, 
in limited motion, suffer need, is the beginning of man’s life, but 
the death of the divine. Wherefore must life be suffering at the 
best: a grievous calamity: a birth unto death. It was notwith- 
standing, in this very tendency of his gloomy reasoning to find 
every cause of the imperfection of the human soul in its union 
with the earthly body, that he hit upon those great directions of 
thought which enlarged the sphere of his more immediate prede- 
cessors in what is called the Ionian school, of which Thales had 
been the founder: and made wise and beneficial approaches, 
though from a principle the very opposite, to a school that had 
started in Elea—a department of that province of Lower Italy, 
called by the Romans Velia, in which the Pythagorean effort had 


been most active and conspicuous. 
Our sense of the influence of Pythagoras cannot indeed be ex- 
cluded from the profounder notions of Heraclitus respecting the 


harmony of the world. The order of nature he held to be in all 
things a kind of momentary counterpoise of conflicting impulses, 
which he illustrated by the tension of the bow and the lyre. His 
great endeavour, as contrasted with his predecessors, was to recon- 
cile the constant flux of all sensible objects—({what Plato calls the 
becoming*)—with the permanency of a single intelligible sub- 
stance. He held, as the starting-point of his whole system of 
natural philosophy, that every earthly thing was in perpetual mo- 
tion; that nothing has any stable or permanent existence; that 
every thing is assuming a new form and perishing. ‘“ We step 
into the same river,” he said, “ and we do not step into it.” That 
is,-in the instant the water is changed. ‘ We are, and we are 
not.”+ In other words, no point in our existence remains fixed. 


* rd -yeyvdpevor. 
’ + It may be well, once for all, to warn the reader uninstructed in the course of 
philosophical inquiry (and it is for him that these articles are submitted in this 
form, though their popular application is earnestly suggested to every student of 
history), that the feeling of contempt for any of those processes or results of 
thought recorded here which he may not immediately understand, will for the 
most part be found to have been hasty and ill-judged. Supposing Heraclitus had 
proceeded to tell him that his most intimate friend—whom he had seen and spoken 
with a week before, and who, on again presenting himself for welcome and = 
nition, retains every peculiarity of body and of mind that had made him loved or 
esteemed— whose features and complexion, whose voice, whose gait and mode of 
gesture and action, he would be ready to affirm on oath as the very proof of per- 
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Every sensible object appeared to him, not as any thing positive or 
individual, but merely another form of something else. ‘ Fire 
lives the death of the earth; air lives the death of fire; water 
lives the death of air; and the earth that of water.” That is, 
what seem to be separate and distinct things, are merely different 
forms of a universal substance, which mutually destroy each other. 
This he carried even into the relations of men and gods; holding, 
that “‘ our life is their death; their life is our death:” whereby he 
would express the thought that men were gods who had died, 
and that gods were men raised to life. For, though, in common 
with his philosophical associates generally, he could not but de- 
spise and do his best to undermine the forms of the popular reli- 
gion; though, rejecting its ceremonial utterly, he said of his 
countrymen, that ‘they worshipped images just as if any one 
were to converse with houses;”—yet the belief that the primitive 
beings of the world were both spiritual powers and material sub- 
stances, found a certain sanction in his thought that the original 
matter of the world was the source of life. 

With this we arrive at the single substance by which he would 
have reconciled and explained the constant flux of all sensible 
objects. That ground of all things; that which unites him with 
the Ionian school in assigning some one physical source to all 
phenomena; was fire. Much that was figurative, as with all the 
school, lay in his use of the term. For example, the soul of man 
was a portion of this fire, or in other words, force of life; not flame, 
which he held to be the excess of fire; but a warm dry vapour, 
a clear bright fluid, a species of air. In conformity, however, 
with the usage of his philosophical predecessors of Ionia, he saw, in 
this fire (as contrasted with that mere sensible fire we have seen 
him class with the other elements), a living energy which pro- 
duced from out of itself all the mundane phenomena; was the 
ground of all outward appearances; and was in them all. ‘The 
unchanging order of all things,” he said, “‘ was made neither by 
God nor man; and it was, and is, and ever shall be, an ever- 





sonality and identity;— supposing, we say, that Heraclitus had proceeded to tell 
him that this friend, within those few days, had changed every particle of his 
solid fabric, and was no more the friend of a week ago, so far as his body was con- 
cerned, than any stranger utterly unknown to him, and never remotely seen:— 
with what feeling, presuming him to be ignorant of the fact that physiology has 
established nothing so firmly as this, would he have listened to it! Matters of 
refined speculation are never to be determined offhand. When Dr. Johnson 
inflicted all that pain upon himself which Boswell records, in order that he might 
at once conclusively settle the theory of Bishop Berkeley, it was a great pity that 
he did so, for he settled nothing. “ Why, sir, I refute it thus,” he exclaimed, driv- 
ing his foot with great force against a stone. But why refute what Berkeley 
never asserted. It was not the sensation of solidity the philosopher denied, nor 
indeed any of those sensations or ideas which are expressed in sensible qualities: 
what he denied was, the existence of that matter, that inert senseless substance, in 
which they are supposed to reside. 
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living fire, in due measure self-kindled, and in due measure self- 
extinguished.” This due measure seems to have been in its 
origin, Pythagorean. He explained the phenomena of nature by 
the concurrence of opposite tendencies and efforts in the motion 
of the ever-living fire, from which, he said, there flowed the most 
beautiful harmony. ‘ All,” he urged, “‘ was thus composed of 
opposites, so that the same was alike good and evil, living and 
dead, waking and sleeping, young and old.” It was because he 
saw in the strife of opposite tendencies the parent of all things, 
that he reproached ames for his wish that the quarrel of the 

ods might cease for ever: in such case, he said, all would go to 
Sune, since there could not be harmony without high and low, 
and, without male and female, no living thing. And it was in 
the same spirit he found at last, in the motions of this fire, which 
thus made of the universe one ensouled being, what he held to be 
the type of every thing rational in man himself. 

There he stood upon the point of a great advance, which yet 
he did not himself completely master. The distinction between 
the objective and subjective Toancion a law operating in the uni- 
verse, and the corresponding apprehension of that law by reason), 
on the very verge of which he stood, still always failed to rise 
clearly and palpably before him. It is even touching to find to 
what greater results his last principle would have guided him, 
could his temperament have laid aside its gloom. The idea 
that the universal life was mirrored in the human soul, so 

eat a means of lofty aspiring when it fell upon the mind of 
Plato, was with him but the disheartening motive to dissuade 
intellectual exertions: for that, as such a depth lay in the soul, 
none could hope to fathom it; so profound its mystery, although 
he should try it in every direction, none could explore it. Dis- 
astrous tendencies to melancholy and contempt, cut short his 
finest reasonings of the end they should have aimed at. When 
he found, by moral analogy with his notion of the world’s 
harmony with opposites, that it was not always for man’s welfare 
that his wishes should be: fulfilled; that ie makes health 
pleasant and good, as hunger does its gratification, and labour rest: 
1t was merely to raise upon it the lesson that man should on the 
whole be satisfied with brute contentment, even in evil. When 
he found that there were other worlds of cognition beyond those 
of the sense, it was not to build in them, as Plato, ladders for ap- 
— to heaven, but by their means to cut from beneath the 

opes of men, the support that sustained them on earth. ‘* What 

we see waking is death;” he said: ‘‘ and what we see sleeping is 

sleep; and bad witnesses are the eyes and ears of men, who have 

but an uninformed and imperfect soul.” One might sum up, 

indeed, his whole contemptuous rejection of any ultimate end or 
G2 
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urpose that man could look to or hope to attain, in the magni- 
ficent figure attributed to him by Diogenes Laertius, that to Make 
Worlds was the Pastime of Jove. 

But yet, by the mere method of his reasoning, Heraclitus is a 
step in advance of his associates of Ionia. Diogenes of Apollonia, 
one of the later members of the school, and who went to live at 
Athens in the administration of Pericles, is generally referred to 
as having brought to perfection the theory of a dynamical force as 
the ground of creation. In Thales, it had been purely physical: 
a mere vital energy. In ANAXIMENES OF MILETUS (who lived 
while the Eleatic Effort was in progress), by sudden analogy with 
the highest condition of life within his observation, the human 
soul, it became air: in which he found the principle of all things. 
On this he supposed that the earth, broad-shaped like a leaf, was 
swayed and supported; giving forth as its two great laws, con- 
densation and rarefaction, contraction and expansion; and ex- 
pressing himself thus, in forcible Ionian prose: ‘‘ The primeval 
substance of all things must be air; for all is produced from it, 
and is again resolved into it: and in the same way as our soul, 
which is air, rules us; so, too, air and vapour holds within its 
compass the entire world.” In DioGENEs OF APOLLONIA, it 
first became grandly associated with Reason: as a principle of 
design and knowledge, as well as a vital energy. Following in 
the steps of Anaximenes, he seems to have been unable to recon- 
cile that notion as of the life of the primary soul, with the form of 
a merely physical development. It struck him, as he reasoned on 
the theory, that it must be intellectual. How else, but by intel- 
ligence and design, could all have been arranged in this beautiful 
order? And where seek for the source of that intelligence, if not 
in the primary being which is the origin of that order? ‘ For 
without reason,” he said in his treatise,* ‘‘ it would be impossible 
for all to be arranged so duly and proportionately as that all 
should maintain its fitting measure: winter and summer, night 
and day, the rain, the wind, and fair weather, and whatever 
object we consider, will be found to have been ordered in the best 
and most beautiful manner possible. But,” he continued, ‘ that 
which has knowledge is what men call air; it is that which regu- 
lates and governs all: and hence is the use of air to pervade all, 
and to dispose all, and to be in all; for there is nothing that has 
not part in it.” Further than this, however, plain as the course 
would seem to be within view of which it placed him, Diogenes 
was unable to advance. He could not escape the trammels of his 
school. This rational and animated principle of air remained 
with him a mere dynamical force. He still looked upon it— 
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cause of all as it was, rational source of even intellectual pheno- 
mena—as a something corporeal: a living intelligent substance: 
and failed to grasp the distinction between mind and matter. 
Now further than this, Heraclitus had already gone. 

Disregarding oe the hypothesis on wih all these Ionians 
proceed to discover the original phenomena of nature—namely, 
that of the real and independent existence of individual things— 
the Philosopher of Ephesus had gone straight to seize, and, if 
possible, rightly to apprehend the notion of the supreme and 
perfect force of life; the principle of intellectual and physical 
being; which, in all phenomena alike, he held to be revealed and 
made manifest. This was the single intelligible substance, which, 
in the constant flux and becoming of all else, remained perma- 
nent and The Same. This was what he referred to when he said, 
there was but one thing wise—to understand the reason which 
guided all and each: in which the important truth was included, 
that the ultimate principles of science derive their validity from 
their universality. Finally this, when Anaxagoras had engrafted 
on it his mastery in the doctrines of what may be called the 
mechanical aa Ionia, resulted in the grand idea of Mind or 
Tntellect,* as the moving force of all things. 

The mechanical school had now for a long period existed, con- 
temporaneously with the method of Thales. Its groundwork of 
an outward moving force, as contrasted with the inward and all- 
producing energy of the dynamical school, originated with 
ANAXIMANDER: whose name is associated with great mechanical 
deeds and inventions in antique tradition. He lived and thought, 
like Thales and Anaximenes, at Miletus: may be supposed to 
have been contemporary with Pythagoras and the age of Thales: 
and is said to have made the first geographical map known to the 
world (that is, a sphere, on which the extent of land and water 
was shown); to have invented the gnomon and sun-dial, or at 
least declared its uses; and to have commonly calculated sizes and 
distances in the heavenly bodies. Pliny ascribes to him the dis- 
covery, no doubt by means of this gnomon, that the circle of the 
signs, in which the sun moves among the stars, is obliquely situated 
with regard to the circles in which the stars move about the poles; 
which, he adds, ‘“‘ opened the gate of nature.” It is certain that 
he who thus pointed out this obliquity of the ecliptic, and had 
ascertained with tolerable clearness the nature of the sun’s path in 
the celestial sphere, made the first great step in astronomy: but 
Plutarch distinctly attributes it to Pythagoras. It is less disputed 
that Anaximander paid attention to meteorology as a science; and 
had just notions of the cause of the winds, as derived from the 
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local rarefaction of the atmosphere by heat. He is also, as alread 
remarked, the leader of a new section in the school of Ionia. In 
all the Ionian philosophy to which reference has been made hi- 
therto, nature is taken as a living force; a single elementary sub- 
stance; and its successive changes as so many spontaneous deve- 
lopments of life: Anaximander, on the other hand, accounted for 
all appearances in the world by certain changes in the outer rela- 
tions of space. Generation, he taught, was apparent, not real: 
there was no real alteration of qualities or forms in nature: what 
seemed to be so, was the result of the various combinations into 
which material elements of originally distinct qualities and forms 
mutually enter. His whole philosophy was thus grounded on the 
notion of certain permanent material elements; numberless small 
particles of matter, varying in kind and in shape; of which the 
world was composed: and which changed place in obedience to 
motion, either originally inherent, or extrinsically impressed. 
Following the example of Pherecydes of Scyros, he wrote down 
his opinions; and in his little work upon nature,* first used the 
Gia word dpy4 to express the principle of all things: which he 
also called the infinite:t by which, according to Aristotle, he is 
supposed to have understood a mixture of multifarious elementary 
parts, out of which individual things issued by separation; as, in 
the ancient myths of chaos, The All was evolved into life. Now 
this primary substance with him was infinite, because of the infinite 
variety of evolutions of the world which had their ground in it; 
it was infinite, to suffice for the limitless variety of produced 
things with which we are encompassed: but yet it was at the 
same time a unity, immortal and imperishable; not a mere mul- 
tiplicity of primary material elements; but an ever-acting and 

roducing energy. ‘‘ Anaximander,” observes Ritter, “‘ derived 
his production of individual things by or from an eternal motion 
of the infinite: not life, not production, in any other sense than 
motion: by which the primary elements of the infinite separate 
themselves from one another.” 

It is extremely important, let us here remark, to understand 
what Anaximander so strongly seems to have felt as to the unity 
of this primary element or being; implying of course a thereby 
posited imterdependence of the parts. The unity of the infinite 
pervades all his reasoning; though it never fails also to comprise 
within it the multiplicity of elements out of which things are 
composed, and which only need to be divided in order to their 
a as separate phenomena of nature. A great temporary 
check, as well as a great advance, given to Philosophy, sprang 
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directly from it. When the atomists and sophists took up that 
mechanical theory of the universe, they rejected the — or one- 
ness of the whole, and converted it into a naked material philoso- 
phy: when Anaxagoras worked upon it, he carefully preserved 
the great idea of the unity, and only checked his belief at a poimt 
which checked his aspiration,—the idea of spontaneous activity, of 
a mere unaccounted-for energy of motion. In place of this he 
resorted to the grander method of Heraclitus, concerning the con- 
stant flux of things; combined with it some results of the Eleatic 
doctrine of eternal existence; and conceived the thought, which 
lifted him above all his contemporaries, of the moving force of 
Intellect or Reason. By that he would have ruled all things: on 
the one hand rejecting Chance, as unworthy of resort where the 
real cause might possibly be discovered: on the other, disregard- 
ing Fate, which he called a mere empty name. 

It is one of the disgraces of the Athenian people, only second 
to the death of Socrates, that though ANAXAGORAS OF CLAZO- 
MEN lived among them in the age of Pericles (whose forcible 
and sublime spirit of oratory is said by Plato to have had its 
origin in his teaching), he lived in the extremity of poverty, and 
died neglected and an exile. There is a splendid reference, in- 
deed, in Lucian’s Dialogues, of the preservation of his life to this 
exile, brought about by the persuasions of Pericles. The great wit 


supposes the greatest of the gods endeavouring to crush Anaxa- 
goras to pieces, but missing him because Pericles turns aside the 


thunderbolt, which burns a neighbouring temple, and is nearly 
broken to pieces against a rock. But Plutarch accuses even 
Pericles of neglecting the philosopher; in an anecdote worth re- 
cording, if only as a popular legend. Having said that to devote 
himself entirely to the contemplation of Good, and the discove 
of the secrets of his own nature, Anaxagoras had set aside wealt 
and common benefits of the world as things beneath his regard, he 
subjoins: ‘ Pericles being occupied about matters of state at that 
time, having no leisure to think upon Anaxagoras, he, seein 
himself old and forsaken of the world, laid him down, and maa 
his head close, determining’ to starve himself to death with hun- 
ger. Pericles understanding this, ran presently to him as a man 
half cast away, and prayed him as earnestly as he could that he 
would dispose himself to live, being not only sorry for him, but 
for himself also, that he should lose so skilful and wise a coun- 
cillor in matters of state and government. Then Anaxagoras 
showed his face, and told him, ‘ O Pericles, those that will see by 
the light of a lamp, must put oil in it, to make the light burn.’”* 
It is notwithstanding very certain, that soon after this he was 
arraigned, upon the old accusation against inquirers into nature,of 
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sacrilege to the gods. He would have given moral expositions 
of the myths of Homer, and allegorical explanations of the names 
of the deities; he would have taught that miraculous indications 
at sacrifices were the mere ordinary appearances of nature: when 
charges of impiety,—originating, it is probable, in the habitual 
dislike of that active race of Athenians for “ physiologers” and 
‘* meteorosophers” in general, and persevered in by the faction 
hostile to Pericles and all whom he supported,—were set up and 
pursued against him; and to avoid the cup of poison, he was 
driven into banishment at Lampsacus. When it was here an- 
nounced to him that the Areopagus had in his absence sentenced 
his sons to death, he merely said: ‘ Nature has long ago pro- 
nounced the same sentence against both them and me. I knew 
very well that I had begotten them mortal.” Cicero has pre- 
served another of his answers to those who asked him on his 
deathbed whether he should choose his body to be carried from 
his place of exile to Clazomenz, his country. ‘ No,” he said, 
‘‘ there is no occasion for that: all places are at an equal distance 
from the world to which I am going.” So, a few days later, 
when the senate desired to know in what manner he would wish 
them to do honour to his memory, he directed them merely to 
‘let the day of his death be annually kept as a holiday, by the 
boys in the schools of Lampsacus.” 

That calm temper pervaded the whole philosophy of Anaxa- 
goras: of the general character and result of which it will be 
enough to repeat, that he was the first of the great school of Ionia 
who conceived a primary active principle of Pure Intelligence, 
existing separately from, but operating upon, Matter, to the 
arrangement of all things. The notion on which he raised the 
entire structure of his philosophy rejected the idea of absolute 
creation, as Anaximander had done, and began with the admis- 
sion of the existence of chaotic matter; the constituent seeds or 
elements of which, always united and identical, were incapable of 
being decomposed. ‘The Greeks,” he said, ‘‘ were mistaken in 
their notion of creation and destruction: for nothing is either 
created or destroyed; but it is only produced by existing things 
from mixture, or it is dissolved by separation. They should 
therefore call creation a conjunction, and destruction a dissolu- 
tion.” This idea of primary seeds was, like that of Anaximander, 
a doctrine of unchangeable and imperishable atoms; but, with 
Anaxagoras, limited in number, mixed and united in different 
ways in bodies, and controlled by Intelligence. Unable, from the 
want of chemical knowledge, to determine the component parts 
of bodies, he supposed each separate body, in every case, to con- 
sist of corresponding particles. These were his Hemoionsilip r 
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setting forth the opinion that material things consisted of particles 
which were homogeneous in each kind of body, but various in 
different kinds: that since by food, for example, the flesh and 
blood and bones of man increase, there are, in food, particles of 
flesh and blood and bone; and in like manner, that all things 
contained a portion of all other things, and that the particular 
form of each body depended on the preponderating ingredient. 
In none of these bodies, however, would he recognise more than 
matter. He broke through the bonds that so enchained Diogenes 
of Apollonia, and, looking beyond the material world for a prin- 
ciple of life and motion, established the great principle of his 
philosophy. 

In the mind of Anaxagoras first arose the clear and important 
distinction, between the Motionless Mass of primary seeds, unal- 
terable in eternal properties and relations, and that action of Pure 
Intellect which should give to all their appointed motion, beauty, 
and order. ‘* Mind is infinite,” he taught, “ and rules by its own 
power; and is mixed up with nought, but is alone in and for 
itself: for if it were not alone by itself, but mixed up with any 
other, it would participate in the nature of all things.” It was 
the tendency of his teaching, in all its theories, to extend the 
sphere of mind; whose presence he recognised, not in men alone, 
but in brutes and even plants. In his view, plants were animated 
beings, rooted into the earth; endued with desire, a sense of 
pleasure and pain, and even with mind and knowledge. It re- 
sulted from his theory, on the other hand, that the degree 
of power and activity of mind, in connexion with body, was 
almost exclusively dependent on the body with which it was con- 
nected. He oughanaa sleep to be an action of body on the mind. 
He accounted for the intellectual activity of the living being, by 
the mechanical construction of its body. Although irrational 
animals, he would argue, were in some points more advantage- 
ously framed than man; still, from the mere possession of hands, 
he had become the most rational of all: and thence, by means of 
memory and experience, wisdom and art, was enabled to avail 
himself of the services of other animals. The individual mind 
was with him, in short, a force dependent on the bodily organiza- 
tion: while, at the same time, he never lost sight of the great 
fundamental basis of his philosophy,—that reason or intelligence, 
once assuming its degree or force of action in the body, was the 
only faculty by which we can become cognisant of truth. 

For he detected the imperfection of the senses. The great 
idea of distinguishing between the senses and the reason had 
already, as we shall hereafter find, been started by Xenophanes, 
the founder of that Eleatic school of which mention has been 
made: by Anaxagoras it was better developed, and with nobler 
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uses. He looked upon the senses as at all times too weak to dis- 
cover the real component particles of things. As one of many 
illustrations of this he argued: if we take two coloured liquids, 
black and white, and pour the one into the other, drop by drop, 
the eye will be incapable of discerning the gradual change of 
colour which is actually going on in nature. When he said that 
‘things are to each according as they seem to him,” he spoke of 
things as sensuously presented: just as, when he asserted that 
“snow was not white but black,” he spoke of things as known 
by the reflex reason. On these points his mind was admirably 
balanced. He saw that certain degree of truth in the sensuous 
apprehension of objects, which enabled him to recognise, in ap- 
pearances, a standard for cognition of the non-apparent. Ac- 
cordingly, some of his physical researches present matter of 
curious conjecture. He held that there had been great periods in 
the past development of the world, and that others would follow : 
alternate preponderances of fire and water would shake the system. 
* The hills of Lampsacus will one day become sea, if time should 
not sooner fail”—was a prophecy of his; in which, by the failure 
of time he intended the ruin of the earth, which he anticipated 
by the agency of fire: while the human soul, he said, should 
survive beyond all—imperishable, indestructible. 

Mathematics and the kindred sciences were cherished pursuits 
of Anaxagoras; among whose various works, of which only the 
tradition has survived, was one on the Perspective of the Theatre. 
He had, like Pythagoras, visions of the great theory of gravita- 
tion; and, like him, or, more probably, stimulated and taught by 
what remained of his doctrines, presents another proof of that 
little less than divine intuition which could strike out such grand 
conceptions of the leading analogies of the natural world, that the 
most exact inquirers, aided by the most extraordinary inventions 
of long-succeeding ages, have only served to mount up to them by 
patient and elaborate demonstration. Among other views, he 
maintained that the heavens are kept in their place by the ra- 
pidity of their revolution, and would fall down if that rapidity 
were to cease. ‘The reader needs not be reminded how strongly 
his Homoiomeriz pointed to the great idea of Chemical Analysis. 
When he was thrown into prison at Athens, he occupied the time 
before his trial in writing on the square of the circle. His geo- 
metrical researches were extensive, and ardently pursued. In all 
these matters, he contrasts strangely with his predecessor of 
Ephesus. With an obstinacy which suggested Anistotle’s idea of 
a race of men with whom their own opinions would always be as 
valid as science itself, Heraclitus had maintained that the sun and 
moon were mere meteors; that the sun could not exceed twelve 
inches in size; and that, in obedience to that directing power of 
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the continual motion which was the groundwork of his system— 
the Fate* which “ guided the way upwards and downwards” —it 
was daily destroyed and daily renewed; daily rekindled and ex- 
tinguished. ‘ It could not go beyond its appointed measure; for, 
if it did, then would the Erynnes, handmaidens of justice, find 
it out.” Anaxagoras, on the contrary, while he shocked the 
Greek belief in their bountiful god Helios, who shone alike on 
mortals and immortals, by asserting the sun to be a mass of red- 
hot iron,f—yet held many just notions of both sun and moon, 
particularly of the latter; explained solar and lunar eclipses; 
speculated rationally on the cause of the winds and of the rain- 
bow, and (Sir John Herschel may be quoted here) “ less absurdly 
on earthquakes than many modern geologists have done;” and 
taught that the moon shone by reflected ‘light, which he justly 
inferred from her phases, and regarded as the reason why the 
light was faint, and unaccompanied by sensible heat. It is even 
attributed to him that he asserted absolute coldness to be a pro- 
perty of the moon’s rays; a chimerical notion at first sight: yet 
modern discoveries have shown a real connexion between clear- 
ness of the atmosphere (accompanied of course with a greater 
brightness of the moon), and the cold produced by the radiation 
of heat from the earth’s surface at night, which 1s impeded by 
the presence of clouds. 

In other points this excellent philosopher, this profound and 
cautious thinker (as he is well named by Aristotle), had more 
distinctly anticipated modern science: even to the revelations of 
the telescope. He supposed, as after him Democritus, the dark 
spots in the moon to be occasioned by the shadows of inequalities 
in its surface. 

The moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening, from the top of Fesolé 

Or in Valdarno, to desery new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe : 
yielded the same fruit to the observation of Anaxagoras. It was 
one of his beliefs that, like the earth, she had plains, mountains, 
valleys, and habitations; evidently for rational beings. And 
from this he seems to have gone to another notion which might 
also find a home in the thoughtful speculations of modern days, 
that life was probably enjoyed in greater perfection by the 
rational inhabitants of the other mundane bodies than of those 
occupying earth. 

In fine, it must always be said of this famous man, that his 
attention was alive to Nature, and his mind open to just reason- 
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ing on its phenomena. Could he, more freely than he did, have 
escaped the trammels of the school in which he was involved, 
and which, enlarge its method of inquiry as he would, was still 
too exclusively fixed on the laws of outward existence to grasp the 
more ae and abiding truths of Reason and of Beimg,—he 
would have been entitled to remembrance with the greatest names 
of antiquity. The last words he uttered are a memorable and 
affecting evidence of what he himself felt of those hard limits 
that had restrained his pursuit of truth, when, at the close of a 
long and laborious life, exclusively devoted to knowledge, his 
mind, involved in darkness and uncertainty, saw that the Uni- 
versal Intelligence, overlooking the infinite mixtures of all seeds, 
equally knew what is, what was, and what shall be. Contrast- 
ing, then, the Infinite to be known with the Little he had attained 
—WNothing can be known, he said. Nothing can be learned. No- 
thing can be certain. Sense is limited. Intellect is weak. Life is 
short. 

ARCHELAUS, a pupil, succeeded Anaxagoras: and in him the 
Tonian system of philosophic inquiry found its last teacher. It 
had done all it was fitted to accomplish. It had conducted 
investigation to a point from which the view beyond was so far- 
reaching and sublime, that its own incapacity to conduct inquiry 
further stood suddenly confessed. The Temple of Mind, upon 
whose vast threshold Anaxagoras placed his successors—the ser- 
vice of the Great Being that filled it—demanded other priests. 
It was a want that had indeed been felt before Anaxagoras, and 
had discovered itself in what has been already named as the 
Eleatic School. 

With this School is directly connected the publication of the 
great Atomic DocTriInE—the most definite, it may perhaps be 
allowed, of all the physical doctrines of the ancients applied to 
actual phenomena : as some balance to its evil qualities, the sug- 
gester, through a long series of ages, of a habit of really physical 
observation and inquiry : and the subject of vempecttidl disquisi- 
tion by Lord Bacon. From the Atomists, then sprang up the 
Athenian Sophists ; men whose exact career and influence are, of 
all the problems of antiquity, perhaps the most interesting and the 
most important. In discussing it, the practice of regarding these 
men apart from the forms of opinion which had plainly given 
birth to the sophistical effort, has not tended to its satisfacto 
solution. Following to some extent the course of Dr. Ritter, it 
is our intention to bring the Sopuists into view in their double 
relation to their great predecessors of the Eleatic School, and to 
their greater enemy and ultimate destroyer—SocraTEs. 
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Art. V.—Reisen in Europe, Asien, und Afrika. (Travels in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, with a particular View to the natural 
Characteristics of each aborted By JosePH RUSSEGGER. 
Stuttgart. 1842. 


Wuen Mehemet Ali had in a great measure exhausted the 
resources of Egypt and Syria,—countries from which under a wise 
and paternal government it would be difficult to say what re- 
sources might not be looked for,—he was seized with a belief that 
the quickest way to acquire new treasures would be to dig into 
the earth for them, and his oriental imagination pictured to him 
the boundless wealth of which he might possess himself by the 
fortunate discovery of a gold mine, or of some noble stratum of 
diamonds, hidden from all human eyes but those of the lucky 
pasha predestined to possess them. 

A less enlightened Turk, haunted by a fixed idea of the sort, 
would probably have had recourse to dervises and talismans, to 
sorcerers and mystic charms, to aid him in the interesting search. 
Mehemet Ali, on the contrary, felt that the ‘“ beautiful simplicity” 
of the conjurer’s wand was ie likely to show him the most 
expeditious route to the discovery of the new Golconda which 
floated in beatic visions before his waking meditations; at all 
events, he was wise enough to feel that he might look a long time 
in the streets of Cairo without finding the precise conjurer he was 
in search of; and in his embarrassment he determined to apply to 
his friend, Prince Metternich, who, he naturally thought, might 
be supposed to have at all times a goodly host of cunning men 
in his pay. 

The old pasha had already declared himself the sole lord of the 
soil throughout the wide extent of his dominions. He had con- 
verted the whole land of Egypt, formerly parcelled out into a 
number of small possessions, into one vast farm to be cultivated for 
his exclusive benefit. The fellah, once a freecholder, had become 
glebe adscriptus, and by thus lowering the station of the husband- 
man, the pasha had hoped to make a better farmer of him, and to 
make the tand more productive. Even the lands of the mosques 
had been declared public property, and their revenues had passed 
into the viceregal treasury. Nor was this all. Not content to 
monopolize agriculture, the wily old Turk had resolved to mono- 
polize commerce also, in the fond hope that by so doing he should 
secure to himself all the profits which under a system of free trade 
would have found their way into the coffers of a host of mer- 
chants. 
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Yet with al! his monopolies, Mehemet found it impossible to 
bring together as much money as he ‘was willing to spend upon 
his ships and soldiers. He could not bring his expenses within 
the bounds of his income, and the only thing left for him was to 
try and extend his income till he brought it up to the point of his 
expenditure, and as far beyond that point as his good genius might 
allow him to go. To his friend Metternich, accordingly, he ap- 
plied for the loan of this conjurer, and Metternich, without more 
ado, agreed to let him have one. As the pasha’s wish was to find 
out gold-mines, and to get gold out of those that he had already, 
Metternich, reasonably enough, thought that the best sort of con- 
jurer to send to Egypt would be one who had some practical 
knowledge of mines, and, accordingly, the author of the work 
now before us was selected for the mission. 

M. Russegger had for several years been attached to the mines 
of Gastein, which belong to the Austrian government, when in 
1834 Mehemet Ali applied for assistance in his mineralogical re- 
searches. Russegger was selected as the chief of the expedition, 
which was ordered to direct its attention to other departments of 
science, besides those from which the viceroy of Egypt looked for 
an immediate profit. The departure of the expedition was de- 
layed by various causes. In 1834, by the breaking out of the 
cholera in Egypt, and in 1835 by the plague which in that year 
raged fearfully. In December 1835, however, all preliminary 
arrangements had been concluded, among which not the least im- 
portant seems to have been the guarantee of a banker at Trieste, 
that the gentlemen of the expedition should receive their pay 
regularly, and that all necessary accommodations should be con- 
stantly provided them. Russegger had scarcely been twenty-four 
hours in Cairo before he felt the propriety of this precaution. 
Metternich knew the Levantine character too well to rely on the 
fulfilment, in Egypt, of any promise, for which he did not hold 
a tangible security at Trieste. 

On the 10th of January, 1836, Russegger embarked with his 
companions at Trieste for Alexandria, with the determination 
of taking Athens in his way, apparently for the purpose of 
conferring with the dictinguished orientalist, Von Prokesch, who 
at that time resided as Austrian ambassador at the court of king 
Otho. When the Austrian mineralogist arrived at Cairo, the 
pasha had not yet determined in what direction he should send 
the wise man, who shows, in the work before us, that he knew 
how to turn his involuntary leisure to the best account. He made 
himself acquainted with many new and interesting facts relating 
to the government and natural resources of Egypt, without ne- 
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glecting to see the usual lions of the place, and undertook even 
an excursion into the Libyan desert, to visit the celebrated Natron 
Lakes. In due time old Mehemet resolved that the Austrian 
mineralogist should make Syria the field of his first investigations. 
Russegger accordingly proceeded to Beirout, and thence to the 
northern provinces. He madea short stay at Antioch and Aleppo; 
then went by sea to Tharsus; and thence to Gulek among the 
mountains of the Taurus, where the mining operations of the expe- 
dition may be said to have commenced. ese, however, did not 
so entirely engross the attention of Russegger, as not to leave him 
time for sundry excursions into the pashalics of Adana and Ma- 
rasch. In autumn, 1836, he left Gulek and returned to Egypt, 
after inspecting the collieries and ironworks of the Lebanon. 
These movements have furnished materials for the first volume, 
which is all that M. Russegger has as yet thought proper to 
publish. 

Early in 1837 he commenced his journey into the interior 
of Africa. He ascended the Nile, and visited on his way the 
classical monuments of Thebes, Dendara, &c. At Korosko he 
quitted the river, and traversed the great Nubian desert. At El 
Mekheir, the capital of the Berber land, he again embarked on the 
Nile, and continued to ascend the river till he arrived at Khar- 
toom in 16° N. lat., the point where the Blue and White Rivers 
join to form the Royal stream, that thence flows in uninterrupted 
majesty to the Mediterranean, without standing indebted to a 
single tributary on its way. Khartoom was selected by our tra- 
veller as his head-quarters. Thence it was he undertook his 
various gold-hunting expeditions, in the course of which he ac- 
quired a great deal of highly interesting knowledge of that part 
of the interior of Africa, though he did not succeed in discover- 
ing for his employer those mines of gold by the aid of which 
armies were to have been maintained, and fleets created; that 
were to change the face of the political world, and to make the 
modern Pharaoh arbiter of nations. Russegger ascended the 
White River as far as the country of the Shilluk negroes; went 
overland to Obeid, the capital of Kordofan; traversed the whole 
country of the Nubas; and after visiting Shaboon, their capi- 
tal, returned through Kordofan to Khartoom. The equinoc- 
tial rains compelled him to remain at Khartoom till October, 
and during this time, one half of his European companions 
died of fevers brought on by the climate. Early in October 
he started again in another direction. He went up the Blue 
River to Sennaar, and crossed the country to Roserres, where a 
small army was drawn together for the purpose of escorting him to 
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the gold-works of the negroes, situated far beyond the confines of 
the pasha’s territories. ‘‘ The campaign,” as he himself calls 
this excursion, was opened early in 1838. The mineralogist with 
his military ‘‘ accompaniment” marched through Fazoklo, Kassan, 
Kamamyl, and Shongollo, to the river Pulkhidia, on the borders 
of the Galla country; when Mehemet Ali beginning to suspect that 
he was not likely to obtain any tangible return from the travels 
of his Austrian man of science, Russegger was recalled to Alex- 
andria, where he arrived towards the end of July, 1838. These 
travels into the interior of Africa are to afford materials for the 
second volume, which is likely to form the most interesting por- 
tion of the series. 

The Turk, tired of his toy, and indifferent to scientific re- 
searches that brought no convertible metal into his treasury, was 
resolved to dismiss what he looked upon as an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion, and Russegger returned to Syria to send away the miners 
whom he had left at work in the Taurus. He had ceased to be 
an object of deference or solicitude to Mehemet Ali. He was not 
now to be escorted by a guard of honour, nor were ships of war 
to be placed at his command, to convey him whither * listed. 
He started with one negro and four Bedouins as his only com- 

anions, and passing through the desert of Suez, arrived at 
Mount Sinai, where he made a stay of some length. Then, 
plunging again into the desert, and passing by ‘Hebron, he 
arrived in Palestine; embarked at Beirout once more for 
Egypt; then visited Constantinople and Smyrna; and closed his 
oriental wanderings in the quarantine of Syria, at which point 
he also intends to close the third volume of his Travels. 

The fourth volume will comprise his Travels through Europe, 
in which quarter of the world he seems to have visited almost 
every mine of importance. He examined Greece in every di- 
rection, at the request of king Otho. After leaving Greece, we 
are not aware whether Russegger performed the remainder of his 
travels at his own expense or that of the Austrian government, 
but the latter appears the most probable, from some expressions 
that occur in the dedication of the book to the emperor Ferdi- 
nand. From Greece our traveller went to Italy; examined 
Naples and Sicily minutely; and, after spending some time in 
Tuscany and the Milanese, returned to Germany. Switzerland, 
Wiirtemberg, and the Prussian provinces on the Rhine, next be- 
came the objects of his attention. He spent some time amon 
the collieries near Aix-la-Chapelle; then went to Liege a 
Brussels ; spent some time in France; visited England and Scotland, 
and embarked at Edinburgh for Hamburg. He next proceeded 
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through Denniark-to Norway, examined all the mining districts, 
and visited the English copper-works at Kaafyord. From 
Hammerfest he returned to Drontheim; and after visiting all the 
most celebrated mines of Sweden, he explored the Harz moun- 
tains, and the mines of Saxony and Bohemia, and returned to Vi- 
enna on the 2lst of February, 1841, after an absence of five 
years and three months. The fourth volume oe his Eu- 
ropean investigations, will conclude the work, which will then 
present an account of a mineralogical journey, unequalled pro- 
bably in extent and importance. 

The work is divided into chapters, of which one half are de- 
voted to what may be called the personal narrative, while the 
other half comprises all the scientific facts which our author has 
been able to collect. These chapters follow alternately. ‘Thus, 
the first chapter is devoted to his first residence in Egypt, and the 
second to a review of the scientific harvest which he was able to 
collect there during that residence; his third chapter tells us 
of his first residence in Syria, and in his fourth chapter he 
enlarges on the climate, the geology, and the physical peculiari- 
ties of that province. As a mere narrator, he is dull, sometimes 
intolerably so, but his scientific chapters lighten the work. His 
own adventures, at least so far as the first volume goes, are insig- 
nificant, and might have been told even with greater brevity than 
they are; but when he comes to his scientific chapter he is 
clearly at home, his work becomes a work of love, and the 
merest tyro in science will not only be instructed by so skilled 
a teacher, but will be delighted to find himself in the society of 
so agreeable a travelling companion. Not, therefore, to detain _ 
our readers with details that have been much more amusingly 
told by preceding travellers, we shall skip the whole personal nar- 
rative of the first volume, and come at once to our author’s re- 
marks on the climate of Egypt, and on the social condition of 
her inhabitants: subjects which he has evidently studied with 
attention, and on which his opinions are entitled to respect even 
from those to whom they may not always carry conviction. 

In tropical countries, there is, properly speaking, but one 
season; namely, summer. ‘The only distinction is between the 
rainy and the dry part of the summer. As we proceed up the 
Nile, however, we arrive in a region where it scarcely rains 
at all from January to December. This region extends from 
the thirtieth to the eighteenth degree of latitude, comprising 
the whole of Central and Upper Egypt, and a large portion of 
Nubia. Within these oneiln of latitude it is that the great 
sandy deserts of Africa are included. Southward of the 18th 
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degree, we come again to a country subject to tropical rains, and 
there the desert ends. The interior spreads out in wide ver- 
dant savannahs, while the rivers are elanl on both sides with lands 
of luxuriant fertility. It seldom rains in Egypt farther to the 
south than Cairo; but in this respect the climate must have un- 
dergone a great modification, for among the Libyan mountains 
may be traced the dry beds of what must once have been 
mighty torrents, and these could scarcely have been formed with- 
out rain. 

We have spoken of Egypt as a tropical country, and to such a 
denomination its climate well entitles it, though situated with- 
out the tropics. During the month of Apmil, the period of 
our author’s first visit to Cairo, the thermometer in the shade 
often rose above 32° of Reaumur (104° of Fahrenheit), and never 
fell below 14° of Reaumur or 63° of Fahrenheit. During this 
period only one day is marked in his meteorological tables as 
rainy, and one as overcast; all the rest are described either as 
heiter or schin (cheerful or beautiful).* The prevalent wind in 
Lower Egypt is the north wind, which tends to cool the air, 
though at times the wind is northerly when the thermometer 
stands at above 100°; but this is easily explained by the fact that 
the north wind always prevails during the three hottest months: 
June, July, and August. When, on the other hand, we ascend 
the Nile, and come within the tropics, northerly winds are un- 
known from April to October, and southerly winds are unknown 
during the remainder of the year. When the rainy season. pre- 
vails between the tropics, the wind is always blowing from the 
north, and this may not unreasonably be assumed as the cause of 
the great scarcity of rain in Central and Upper Egypt. In 
Lower Egypt, rains become more frequent as we draw nearer the 
Mediterranean. In Rosetta and Damietta, the rain gauge in- 
forms us, there falls ten times as much rain in the course of the 
year, as at Cairo. 

During the months of April and May, the Khamseen wind 
prevails in Egypt. It is often confounded with the Simoom, 
but differs from it essentially. The Khamseen is a periodical 





* Niebuhr, when at Cairo, kept a careful record of his meteorological observa- 
tions from November 1761, till August 1762. The lowest point of, the thermo- 
meter, during that interval, was observed in February, when the temperature fell 
to 42° of Fahrenheit ; the highest temperature was 101° of Fahrenheit, which 
occurred twice : once in June and once in July. Notwithstanding all the scien- 
tific travellers, particularly from France, who have visited Egypt, Niebuhr’s 
tables are still the only tables of any real value as a criterion by which to study 
the climate of the country. 
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wind that returns yearly, and nearly at the same time. It 
blows always from the south or south-east, and is, m Rus- 
segger’s opinion, purely of electrical origin. The Simoom, on 
the other hand, is a common desert storm, happens at all seasons 
of the year, and when it does come is in no way particular as to 
the quarter of the compass towards which it may direct its course. 
The Simoom, though heated almost beyond endurance in its 
course over the burning sand of the desert, is formidable chiefly 
on account of its violence. It raises such masses of dust and 
sand as to become really dangerous to caravans that come within 
its range. Not so the Khamseen. It lasts but for a short time, 
and does not always blow with violence, but its effect on the 
atmosphere continues long after the wind has ceased, leaving a 
temperature of 40° (122° of Fahrenheit) behind. The air is then 
filled with a fine sand, against which no garment, door, or win- 
dow is sufficiently close to afford protection; the breathing be- 
comes difficult; the blood flows to the head; and plethoric people, 
or those whose systems have been weakened, are in momentary 
danger of epegiany. The Khamseen is mostly preceded by 


oppressive heat and extreme dryness. 


“ Gradually, on the edge of the horizon, close black clouds are seen 
to collect towards the south-east. These are followed by others of a 
fiery red, and the two descriptions of clouds mingle with each other, 
till they look like confused masses of fire and smoke rising from a 
burning city. A reddish-yellow light diffuses itself, the heat becomes 
more and more oppressive, man and beast creep into shelter, and the 
general stillness grows positively painful. Now a low rushing noise is 
heard, the clouds stretch onward, they seem to roll along the ground, 
and in an instant the storm is with you, and you are enveloped in a 
sea of sand and dust. In Egypt the Khamseen mostly passes away 
without rain. Not so in more southerly latitudes, where the charac- 
teristics of this phenomenon are always more strongly marked. In 
the deserts of South Nubia, and on the boundless prairies of Kordofan, 
I had frequent opportunities of following the Khamseen throughout its 
whole course, and of studying its character with the aid of excellent 
instruments. I shall therefore, in due season, return to the subject. 
At present, I shall only repeat, that the Khamseen has nothing in 
common with other winds, that originate mechanically from a dis- 
turbance of the different strata of the atmosphere, but is electrical in 
its origin and throughout its whole course.” 


The rising of the Nile, in Russegger’s opinion, is caused wholly 
by the tropical rains in Abyssinia, Nubia, and the other countries 
drained by this mysterious river. The snows supposed to melt in 
the mountains, he treats as ‘‘ one of those absurd hypotheses, 
which one pedant copies from another, century after century;” 
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but he who has witnessed a rainy season within the tropics in 
Africa, he says, ‘‘ will be at no loss to account for the swelling of 
the stream.” All the moisture that comes from the south is 
checked by the north winds, and may thus be said to concentrate 
its force about the sources of the Nile. 


“‘ So far as the inundation reaches, a fruitful soil is formed; so rich, 
indeed, as scarcely to be matched by any country in the world. In 
October and November, when the mud of the inundation has settled, 
corn is sown, and the harvest is gathered in, in February and March. 
In April the second sowing takes place, and the second harvest is over 
before the Nile begins to rise again. After the inundation, the cotton 
seed is also committed to the ground, and at the end of the third year 
the plants are torn up and fresh seed is sown, that the plants may 
always be fresh and vigorous. The cotton-grounds must be watered 
by an artificial system of irrigation; to the inundation of the river they 
must on no account be exposed... ... There is not a month of the 
year in which the Egyptian husbandman may not gather in one harvest 
or another, not one month in which kind Nature does not tender him at 
once flowers and fruit! What might not such a country become under 
a wise government! What smiling plenty might not prevail there, 
and what wretchedness pervades it now! Every plant that grows in 
Southern Europe or within the tropics, will thrive in Egypt.” 


The following table serves admirably to illustrate these re- 
marks: 





The Egyptian husbandman 
may sow: 


The Egyptian husbandman may 
reap: 








Sugar (in Upper Egypt in June), 
senna, and clover. 

Rice, dhourra, and Indian | Barley, cabbages, cucumbers, and 
corn melons. ‘ aie . 

Wheat, Indian corn, and dhourra o 

Age a oo the preceding autumn. 

» April ...]| Wheat andcotton . . .| Roses and clover. 

» May ...]. . «© © «© «© « « eo «| Corn, grapes, figs, saffron, and dates. 

Oe. « ode Saffron, lupins, and beans. 


In January .|Lupins, beans, and flax . ; 
» February . } 


The plants of rice, dhour- ened 
op DOT 05:0 ‘ ra, and Indian corn Flax, linseed, cotton, and grapes. 


CPN Cid. kee ee eo eee 

Rice, oranges, lemons, tamarinds 
3» September Ste. ce! ak a ee ont dive. - 
» October. . ——— and In- Rice, and grass for pasturage. 


» November | Wheat and vegetables . .} Dates, dhourra, and Indian corn. 
The meadows in this month are rich 
E.G. <« « «os wm % in grass, and flowers and blossoms 
are in their greatest abundance. 





Fertile however as is the soil yearly deposited by the Nile on 
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its banks, so long as that soil is carefully cultivated and watered 
by the hand of man; equally rapid is its conversion into sand and 
desolation, when man ceases to bestow upon it his care. The mud 
of the Nile is full of salts, particularly of saltpetre, dries up rapidly, 
and then becomes a light dust, which is soon carried away by the 
wind. Let man tend it carefully and there is no soil in the world 
of greater productiveness; let him neglect it and in a little time 
this fertile soil becomes incapable of sustaining vegetable life. It 
is to these particles of salt contained in the mud of the Nile, and 
constantly raised into the air by every wind, that Russegger attri- 
butes many of the peculiarities of the Egyptian climate. Resi- 
dents in Egypt often speak in high terms of the climate of the 
country. ‘ It is an excellent climate,” they will tell you, “ but 
against the epidemic maladies you must be upon your guard.” 

ow what are these maladies? Plague, cholera, dysentery, oph- 
thalmia, and painful and disgusting eruptions. Cholera, to be sure, 
is a recent importation, but it has domesticated itself in Egypt, 
and seems to be quite at home there now; all the others are 
native there and to the manner born. At their head stands 
the plague, which Russegger boldly proclaims to be at all times of 
Egyptian origin: and though some modern writers have set up 
a different theory, and Volney has even gone so far as to assert 
that the plague is brought from Constantinople to Egypt, yet all 
the ancient historians, sacred and profane, who have observed the 
march of the pestilence, almost invariably trace it to an Egyptian 
origin. In Egypt, not a year passes away in which cases of plague 
do not occur, but only so far as the periodical inundations extend. 
The wretchedness and dirty habits of the population, our author 
thinks, may aggravate the malady and keep up the infection, but 
cannot be the original cause of it. In Upper Egypt and Nubia, 
where the Nile does not overflow its banks, the plague is but little 
known; farther to the south, where the country is inundated by the 
tropical rains, it appears again periodically. While the water 
is on the ground both countries remain healthy, and when the 
ground is thoroughly dry again, the epidemic disappears; but 
while the process’ of drying is going on, 1t has reached its maxi- 
mum. It is in the coolest months of the year that Egypt is most 
afflicted by the pestilence, which is unknown in summer, when 
the ground is parched up by intense heat. 

Another malady with which Egypt appears to be peculiarly 
afflicted, is ophthalmia. It is not confined to particular seasons, 
like the plague, but prevails all the year round. Every stranger 
who comes into the country, is struck by the number of blind and 
one-eyed people whom he meets with. A want of cleanliness ag- 
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gravates, but cannot cause this illness; for though it has been ob- 
served that Europeans are much less liable to it than the Turks 
and Arabs, yet it has also been noted that ophthalmia seldom 
extends into Upper Egypt, and that in Lower Egypt it is confined 
to the population on the banks of the river, while to the Bedouins 
of the desert it is almost unknown. Arguing upon these facts, 
Russegger concludes that ophthalmia must be caused partly by the 
influence of climate, partly by the habits of the people. The 
European is comparatively but little subject to ophthalmia; and for 
this exemption Russegger believes him indebted to the habit of 
allowing his hair to grow, and of not keeping his head always co- 
vered. By depriving himself of his hair, the Mahometan destroys 
the means provided by Nature for the absorption of the moisture 
which in hot weather determines to the head; and by keeping 
his head always covered, he effectually impedes the evapora- 
tion that might still take place. The Bedouins and the Nubians 
shave their heads indeed, but cover them less, and often carry them 
quite bare; and they are not only less subject to ophthalmia, but 
are also comparatively exempt from those frightful eruptions to 
which the Turks and Arabs appear to be particularly liable. It 
is not, indeed, to be supposed that ophthalmia is caused by the 
turban and the barber’s razor, or we should find it in other parts 
of the East in an equally virulent form; the cause must be in 
the climate; but certain habits may predispose the body for im- 
bibing the infection. 

It has been supposed that the fine sand carried by the wind 
from the desert may be the cause of ophthalmia; but this theory 
Russegger entirely rejects: for if it were correct, the Nubians and 
the Bedouins would hardly remain free from ophthalmia, while 
the fellahs of Lower Egypt, and the inhabitants of the Delta, are 
particularly liable to it. It is not to the sand, but to the salt with 
which the air is constantly impregnated, that he considers ophthal- 
mia to be owing. These particles of salt are engendered by the 
mud of the Nile, and to such a degree is the air impregnated with 
them, that the very dew that falls on the ground has a salt taste. 
The sand of the desert may ‘irritate the eyes, but affects them no 
more than the sand of any other country; but the salt dust of the 
cultivated lands along the Nile rises on the slightest agitation of 
the atmosphere, and inflames the eyes to such a degree that the 
eyeball fairly starts from the head, and swells till it bursts, not 
only blinding the sufferer, but subjecting him at the same time to 
excruciating pain. Of the cutaneous affection known in Egypt 
under the name of Esh min Masr (Cairo bread), we may add 
that though sufficiently offensive to a stranger, it is but little 
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dreaded by the natives, who maintain that when the illness leaves 
them, which it generally does in a short time, the whole system 
appears to have been relieved by a healthy reaction. 

e most effectual means of guarding against the noxious in- 
fluence of the Egyptian climate, are, according to our author, 
partly of a moral, partly of a physical nature. 

“* Among the former,” he says, “I include perfect fearlessness, a 

cheerful reliance on a higher power, and constant occupation of the 
mind. Among the physical preservatives, I would recommend frequent, 
and even violent exercise, not too much sleep, nor too sudden change of 
diet, great moderation in the enjoyment of fermented liquors, but not a 
total abstinence, a narrow flannel girdle next the skin, a frequent use of 
the bath, particularly for the eyes, and at all times the greatest cleanli- 
ness. ‘Thin acid drinks, particularly a decoction of tamarinds, I hold to 
be extremely salutary.” 
He extends his precautions and recommendations much further, 
but they are, for the most part, like those just mentioned, such 
as prudent people observe in all parts of the world, and seldom 
neglect without suffering sooner or later for their folly or their 
indolence. 

Russegger looks upon the construction of a ship canal, between 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, as an undertaking not only 
practicable but of easy execution. A considerable portion of the 
desert, through which the canal would have tobe carried, lies fo 
feet or more below the level of the Red Sea, and would therefore 
at most require the construction of large dykes to confine the 
water. One-half of the money spent by Mehemet Ali on 
schemes that have neither added to his wealth, his power, or his 
magnificence, would have amply sufficed to cover the cost of 
such a canal, and would have yielded him a greater revenue than 
all his abortive attempts to make Egypt a manufacturing country. 
There is nothing, perhaps, by which her rulers might confer a 
greater blessing on Egypt than by simply restoring the ancient 
canals: those intended for irrigation, as well as those destined for 
traffic. By means of canals many hundreds of square miles 
might be reconquered from the desert and restored to the plough, 
for the desert can but rarely hold out against the presence of 
water. Such a conquest might indeed afford ground for exulta- 
tion: by such peaceful achievements the empire of the Pharaohs 
can alone be truly restored. 

Under Mehemet Ali, it is to be feared, the desert, so far 
from receiving, is silently but constantly encroaching on the cul- 
tivable land of Egypt. It has been the pasha’s fate to be lauded 
by one set of writers and abused by another, till it becomes dif- 
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ficult for any one, who has not been in the country, to know 
what he ought to believe and what reject, of the various accounts 
which reach him of old Mehemet’s administration. We have 
never met with a writer who judged this subject with more im- 
partiality than Russegger; probably because few have had the 
same opportunities of acquiring an intimate knowledge of the 
present position of the agricultural population. Russegger very 
properly despises the judgment of those who affect to look down 
on Mehemet as an ordinary man ; as one who oppresses the land 
from a mere vulgar motive of avarice. The pasha aimed at 
nobler ends: it was in the means he chose that he erred. He saw 
a land badly cultivated, and imagined that by taking the whole 
of it into his own hands he could improve the cultivation. So in 
many instances he has; but the cultivator meanwhile has been 
degraded from the position of a landowner to that of a mere serf; 
and Russegger questions whether, in any part of the world, a 
peasantry can be found suffering equal misery and destitution 
amid such abundance of all that ought to contribute to the en- 
joyment and embellishment of life. Under the Mamelukes, the 
fellah was plundered and oppressed; still his land remained his 
own; nor were the excesses of the Mameluke of constant endu- 
rance, or unaccompanied by occasional kindness: under the task- 
masters of the sovereign, who may be said to have united the 
whole country into one great farm, the fellah is as completely 
a slave as the negro in Cuba or Louisiana. One thing is cer- 
tain: Egypt has been constantly declining, and her population 
constantly decreasing, since the Turks first came into the country. 
Under the barbarous Mamelukes the country seemed to have 
reached the extreme of decadence, but under the half-civilized 
Mehemet the true element of national prosperity, a bold and 
independent peasantry, has been utterly destroyed. His schools, 
and the other institutions borrowed from Europe, are maintained 
by his own stern will, in defiance of fanaticism, and can survive 
him no longer than his successors may have the energy to uphold 
them against Moslem intolerance. ‘The evil he has done, it is 


much to be feared, will therefore live after him, and the good be 
interred with his bones. 
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Art. VI.— Excursions sur les Bords.du Rhin, par ALEXANDRE 
Dumas. (Excursions on the Shores of the Rhine. By ALEx- 
ANDER Dumas.) Paris. 1842. 


OnE of Louis XIV.’s generals had a cook, who with a few 
pounds of horseflesh could dress a sufficient dinner for the gene- 
ral’s whole staff: soup, entrées, entremets, pastry, rotis, and all. 
This was an invaluable servant, and his dinners, especially in a 
time of siege and famine, must have been most welcome: but no 
doubt, when the campaign was over, the cook took care to supply 
his master’s table with other meats besides disguised horseflesh, 
which, after all, sauce it and pepper it as you will, must always 
have had a villanous equine twang. 

As with the race of cooks, so with literary men. If there were 
an absolute dearth of books in the world, and we lay beleaguered 
by an enemy who had cut off all our printing-presses, our circu- 
lating libraries and museums; had hanged our respected pub- 
lishers; and had beaten off any convoy of newspapers that had 
attempted to relieve the garrison: then, if a literary artiste stepped 
forward, and said, Friends, you are starving, and I can help you; 
you pine for your literary food, and I can supply it: and so, 
taking a pair of leather inexpressibles, boots (or any other 
“¢ stock”), should make you forthwith a satisfactory dinner, dish- 
ing you up three hot volumes in a trice:—that literary man 
would deserve the thanks of the public, because out of so little he 
had managed to fill so many stomachs. 

If ever such a time of war should come, M. Alexandre Dumas, 
(for by the constitution of this Review we are not allowed to look 
to Mr. James at home, or other authors whose productive powers 
are equally prodigious), M. Dumas should be appointed our 
book-maker, with the full confidence that he could provide us 
with more than any other author could give: not with meat 
perhaps; the dishes so constructed being a thought unsubstantial 
and windy; but....however, a truce to this kitchen metaphor, 
which oly means to imply that it is a wonder how M. Dumas 
can produce books as he does, and that he ought, for the sake of 
mankind, to attempt to be less prolific. If there were no other 
writers, or he himself wrote no other books, it would be ve 
well; but other writers there are; he himself has, no doubt, 
while these have been crossing the channel, written scores of 
volumes more, which, panting, we shall have some day or other to 
come up with. Flesh and blood cannot bear this over pressure, 
as the reader will see by casting his eye over the calculation 
given in the next sentence. 
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Here, for example, (being at this instant of writing the latest 
published of a series of some twelve or thirteen goodly tomes 
of Impressions de Voyage of the last couple of years), are three 
agreeable readable volumes: describing a journey which can be 
most easily performed in a week, or at most nine days, and on 
which it is probable M. Dumas spent no more time. Three 
volumes for nine days is one hundred pages per diem: one 
hundred and twenty volumes, thirty-six thousand five hundred 
pages, perannum. Thirty-six thousand five hundred pages per 
annum would produce in the course of a natural literary life, say of 
forty years, pages one million four hundred and sixty thousand, 
volumes four thousand eight hundred. How can mankind bear 
this? If Heaven awarded the same term of life to us, we might 
certainly with leisure and perseverance get through a hundred 
pages a day, one hundred and twenty volumes a year, and so on: 
nay, it would be possible to consume double that quantity of Du- 
mas, and so finish him off in twenty years. But let us remember 
what books there are else in the world besides his: what Paul de 
Kocks and Souliés (Madame Schopenhauer of Weimar is dead, 
that’s one comfort)! what double-sheeted Timeses to get ar 
every morning! and then the duty we owe as British citizens to the 
teeming quires of our own country! The mind staggers before all 
this vastness of books, and must either presently go mad with too 
much reading, or become sullenly indifferent to all: preferring to 
quit the ground altogether, as it cannot hope to keep up with 
the hunt: and retreating into drink, card-playing, needlework, 
or some other occupation for intellect and time. 

But with a protest as to the length of the volumes, it is im- 
possible to deny that they will give the lover of light literature 
a few hours amusing reading: nay, as possibly the author will 
imagine, of instruction too. For here he is again, though less 
successfully than in his Crimes Célébres, the minute historian: and 
again, we are bound to say with perfect success, the pure dramatic 
romancist. He says he makes “ preparatory studies” before 
visiting a country, which enable him therefore to go through it 
‘‘ without a cicerone, without a guide, and without a plan;” (see 
how the book-maker shows himself in this little sentence: any 
one of the phrases would have answered, but M. Dumas must 
take three !) and would have us to believe, like M. Victor Hugo, 
whose tour over part of the same country we noticed six months 
back, that at each place he comes to he is in a position to pour 
out his vast stores of previously-accumulated knowledge, to illus- 
trate the scene before his eyes. 

Other persons, however (especially envious critics, who in the 
course of their professional labours may possibly take a pompous 
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advantage of the same cheap sort of learning), know very well 
that there is such a book as the Biographie Universelle in the 
world; and that in all ancient cities Nature has kindly implanted 
a certain race of antiquarians, who remain as faithful to Fam as 
the moss and weeds that grow on the old ramparts, and whose 
instinct it is to chronicle the names and actions of all the great 
and small illustrious whom their native towns have produced. 
Book-makers ought to thank Heaven daily for such, as the learned 
of old were instructed to thank Heaven for sending dictionary- 
makers. What would imaginative writers do without such men, 
who give them the facts which they can embroider; the learning 
which they can appropriate; the little quaint dates and circum- 
stances, which the great writer, had he been compelled to hunt 
for them, must have sought in vast piles of folios, written in 
Latin much too crabbed for his easy scholarship? In the midst 
of the rubbish of centuries, in which it is the antiquarian’s nature 
to grub, he lights every now and then upon a pretty fact or two 
—a needle in the midst of the huge bundle of primeval straw. 
The great writer seizing the needle, polishes it, gilds it, puts a fine 
sham jewel at the top, and wears it in his bosom in a stately way. 
Let him do so, in Heaven’s name, but at least let him be ina 
grateful, and say who was the discoverer of the treasure. When, 
for instance, Signor Victor Hugo roars out twenty pages of dates, 
declaring on his affidavit that he gives them from memory, and 
that he himself was the original compiler of the same; or the 
noble* Alexander Dumas, after a walk through some Belgic or 
Rhenish town, guts the guide-book of the modest antiquary of 
the place to make a flaming fewilleton thereof, and has the as- 
surance to call his robberies ‘‘ des études préparatoires;” we feel 
that he is following a course reprehensible in so great a writer, 
= must take leave accordingly and respectfully to reprehend 


But though we find our author so disinclined generally to 
state whence his information is gained, there is on the other 
hand this excuse to be made for him: namely, that the information 
is not in the least to be relied upon, the facts being distorted and cari- 
catured according as the author's furious imagination may lead him. 
History and the world are stages to him, and melodramas or most 
bloody tragedies, the pieces acted. Wehaveseen thissufficiently even 
in his better sort of books. Murders, massacres, coups de hache, grim 
humorous bravoes, pathetic executioners, and such like characters 


* M. Dumas, in this book, talks of his paternal coat of arms, and has, we are 
credibly informed, assumed in some place the style and titles of Viscount Dumas. 
For M. Victor Hugo’s display of learning, the reader is referred to the 57th 
number of this Review. 
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and incidents, are those he always rejoices in. Arriving at Brus- 
sels, he walks, for the length of some three pages, through 
the city. Returning home, the guide-book and the biographi- 
cal dictionary are at work. Fires, slaughters, famines, assassina- 
tions, crowd upon the page (relieved by a humorous interlude), 
and so in a twinkling fifty pages are complete. At Antwerp 
he passes at the museum—say an hour: the museum is very 
small, and any non-professional person will probably find an 
hour's visit sufficient. After the museum he has “ éwo good hours 
before the departure on the railroad.” For the first hour, we have 
Rubens, his life and times: for the ‘two good hours,” Napoleon 
and his system, the port of Antwerp, the only promenade in the 
town (the picturesque and stately old city in which every loft 
street 1s a promenade : the docks and the names of frigates built 
there. All, of course, learned by études préparatoires. At Ghent 
he sleeps: Charles V., Napoleon again, the Béguinage, and some 
scandalous stories which the guides are in the habit of telling to 
all travellers, as it would appear: for we have had in our own 
experience to listen to the selfsame stories. At Bruges, M. Dumas 
asses a day, and fifty pages of legends regarding Baldwin of 
landers find an issue from his fluent pen. 

His main object in going to Brussels was, he says, to see 
Waterloo, and as his chapter concerning that famous place is a 
very amusing one, we translate it entire. The first part relates 
oo and brilliantly the author’s first and last view of 

apoleon. 


‘‘ My chief end in going to Brussels was a pilgrimage to Waterloo. 

“For Waterloo is not only for me, as for all Frenchmen, a great poli- 
tical date; but it was also one of those recollections of youth which’ leave 
upon the mind ever after so profound and powerful an impression. I 
never saw Napoleon but twice; the first time when he was going to 
Waterloo, the second time when he quitted it. 

* The little town where I was born, and which my mother inhabited, 
is situated at twenty leagues from Paris, upon one of the three roads 
leading to Brussels. It was, then, one of the arteries which gave a 
passage to that generous blood that was about to flow at Waterloo. 

“ Already, for about three weeks, the town had worn the aspect of a 
camp. Every day at about four, drum and trumpet sounded, and 
young and old who could not weary of the spectacle, would rush out 
of the town at the noise, and return again, accompanying some 
splendid regiment of that old guard, which the world believed to be 
destroyed ; but which, at the call of its ancient chief, seemed as it were 
to come forth from its icy tomb: appearing amongst us a glorious 
spectre, with its old, worn, bear-skin caps and its banners mutilated by 
the balls of Austerlitz and Marengo. Next day it would be a splendid 
regiment of chasseurs with their streaming colbacks, or some incom- 
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plete squadrons of the brilliant dragoons, whose rich uniforms have dis- 
appeared from our army: too magnificent, no doubt, for times of peace. 
On another day we would hear the dull clatter of the cannon as they 
passed, crouched on their carriage, causing our houses to shake as they 
rattled on, and each, like the regiments to which they belonged, bearing a 
name which presaged victory. There were troops of all kinds, even down 
to a detachment of Mamelukes, the last feeble mutilated remnant of the 
consular guard, carrying each his drop of blood to the grand human 
hecatomb that was about to be offered up on the altar of our country. 
It was to the music of our national airs that all these warriors p 3 
singing those old republican songs which Bonaparte had stammered 
forth, but which Napoleon had proscribed; songs which can never die 
in our country, and which the emperor tolerated at length, knowing 
full well that he must address himself to the sympathies of all now, and 
that it was not the recollections of 1809, but of 1792, which he must 
recal. I was then but a child, as I have said, for I was scarcely twelve 
years old; and I know not what impression that sight, that music, 
those recollections, may awaken in others: but I know that with me it 
was a delirium! For a fortnight they could not get me back to school 
again, but I ran through street and high-road—I was like a mad- 
man ! 

“Then, one morning—I think it was the 12th of June—we read in 
the Moniteur, 

“¢ To-morrow, his Majesty the Emperor will quit the capital to join 
the army. His Majesty will take the route of Soissons, Laon, and 
Avesne. 

* Napoleon then was to take the same route with his army. Napo- 
leon was to pass through our town: I was going to see Napoleon! 

‘“* Napoleon! It was a great name for me, and one which represented 
ideas strangely differing. 

“TI had heard the name cursed by my father, an old republican 
soldier, who sent back the coat of arms the Emperor sent him, saying 
that he had his family coat which appeared sufficient to him. And yet 
it was a noble shield to quarter with that of his father’s: that which 
represented a pyramid, a palm-tree, and the heads of the three horses 
which my father had killed under him at Mantua, with this device, at 
once firm and conciliatory: Sans haine, sans crainte! 

“T had heard the name exalted by Murat, one of the friends who 
remained: faithful to my father during his disgrace: a soldier whom 
Napoleon had made a general; a general whom he had made a king; 
and who one fine day forgot all, though just at the time when he 
should have remembered it. 


“ Finally, I had heard it judged with the impartiality of history b 
my godfather, Brune, the philosophic soldier, who always fought, his 
Tacitus in his hand: ever ready to shed his blood for his country, who- 
ever might be the chief demanding it, Louis XVI, a Robespierre, 
Barras, or Napoleon. 

“ All this was boiling in my young brain, when suddenly the rumour 


came among us, brought down by the official speaking-trumpet. 
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‘‘ Napoleon is about to pass. 

“‘ Now the Moniteur reached us on the thirteenth: it was the very 
day. 

t There was no talk now of making harangues, or raising triumphal 
arches in his honour. Napoleon was in a hurry. Napoleon quitted the 
pen for the sword, command for action. Napoleon passed like the 
lightning, hoping to strike like the thunderbolt. 

“The Moniteur did not say at what hour Napoleon would pass ; but 
very early all the town had gathered together at the end of the Rue de 
Paris. Ifor my part with other children of my age, had gone forward 
as far as an eminence, from which we could see the high-road for the 
space of a league. 

*“‘ There we stayed from morning until three o’clock. 

“ At three o'clock we saw a courier coming. He approached us 
rapidly. Very soon he was up withus. ‘Is the Emperor coming?’ we 
cried to him. He stretched his hand out to the horizon. 

“‘ < There he is,’ said he. 

“In fact, we saw two carriages approaching, galloping, each with 
six horses. They disappeared for an instant in a valley, then rose 
again at a quarter of a league’s distance from us. Then we set off 
running towards the town, crying L’Empereur! [ Empereur! 

‘“‘ We arrived breathless, and only preceding the Emperor by some 
five hundred paces. I thought he would not stop, whatever might be 
the crowd awaiting him: and so made for the post-house, when I sunk 
down half dead with the running: but at any rate I was there. Ina 
moment, appeared turning the corner of a street, the foaming horses ; 
then the postilions all covered with ribbons; then the carriages them- 
selves ; then the people following the carriages. The carriages stopped 
at the post. 

“1 saw Napoleon! 

“He was dressed in a green coat, with little epaulets, and wore 
the officer's cross of the Legion of Honour. I only saw his bust, 
framed in the square of the carriage window. 

“His head fell upon his chest—that famous medallic head of the old 
Roman emperors. His forehead fell forward ; his features, immovable, 
were of the yellowish colour of wax; only his eyes appeared to be 
alive. 

“Next him, on his left, was Prince Jerome, a king without a king- 
dom, but a faithful brother. He was at that period a fine young man 
of six-and-twenty or thirty years of age, his features regular and well 
formed, his beard black, his hair elegantly arranged. He saluted in 
place of his brother, whose vague glance seemed lost in the future— 
perhaps in the past. 

“Opposite the Emperor was Letort, his aide-de-camp, an ardent 
soldier, who seemed already to snuff the air of battle: he was smiling 
too, the poor fellow, as if he had long days to live! 

“All this lasted for about a minute. Then the whip cracked, the 
horses neighed, and it all disappeared like a vision. 
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“ Three days afterwards, towards evening, some people arrived from 
Saint Quentin: they said, that as they came away they had heard 
cannon. 

“The morning of the 17th a courier arrived, who scattered all along 
the road the news of the victory. 

“ The 18th nothing. The 19th nothing: only vague rumours were 
abroad, coming no one knew whence. It was said that the Emperor 
was at Brussels. 

* The 20th. Three men in rags, two wounded, and riding jaded 
horses all covered with foam, entered the town, and were instantly sur- 
rounded by the whole population, and pushed into the courtyard of the 
town-house. 

“ These men hardly spoke French, They were, I believe, Westpha- 
lians, belonging somehow to our army. To all our questions they only 
shook their heads sadly, and ended by confessing that they had quitted 
the field of battle of Waterloo at eight o’clock, and that the battle was 
lost when they came away. 

“ It was the advanced guard of the fugitives. 

“ We would not believe them. We said these men were Prussian 
spies. Napoleon could not be beaten. That fine army which we had 
seen pass, could not be destroyed. We wanted to put the poor fel- 
lows into prison: so quickly had we forgotten ’13 and ’14 to remem- 
ber only the years which had gone before! 

“My mother ran to the fort, where she passed the whole day, know- 
ing it was there the news must arrive whatever it were. During this 
time I looked out in the maps for Waterloo, the name of which even I 
could not find ; and began to think the place was imaginary as was the 
men’s account of the battle. 

“ At four o’clock more fugitives arrived, who confirmed the news of 
the first comers. These were French, and could give all the details 
which we asked for. They repeated what the others had said, only 
adding that Napoleon and his brother were killed. This we would 
not believe, Napoleon might not be invincible, unvulnerable he cer- 
tainly was. 

“ Fresh news more terrible and disastrous continued to come in until 
10 o’clock at night. 

“ At 10 o’clock at night, we heard the noise of a carriage. It 
stopped, and the postmaster went out with a light. We followed him, 
as he ran to the door to ask for news. Then he started a step back, 
and cried, ‘It’s the Emperor!’ 

* T got on a stone bench and looked over my mother’s shoulder. 

“Tt was indeed Napoleon: seated in the same corner, in the 
same uniform, his head on his breast as before. Perhaps it was bent 
a little lower; but there was not a line in his countenance, not an 
altered feature, to mark what were the feelings of the great gambler, 
who had just staked and lost the world. Jerome and Letort were not 
with him now, to bow and smile in his place. Jerome was gather- 
ing together the remnants of the army, Letort had been cut in two by 
a cannon-ball. 
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“ Napoleon lifted his head slowly, looked round as if rousing from a 
dream, then with his brief strident voice — 

« « What place is this?’ he said. 

“ ¢ Villers-Coteret, sire.’ 

«‘ «How many leagues from Soissons ? 

“ ¢ Six, sire.’ 

“¢From Paris?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Nineteen.’ 

“ ¢Tell the postboys to go quick :’ and he once more flung himself 
back into the corner of his carriage, his head falling on his chest. 

“ The horses carried him away as if they had wings. 

“ The world knows what had taken place hetween those two appari- 
tions of Napoleon! 

“ T had always said I would go and visit the place with the unknown 
name, which I could not find on the maps of Belgium on the 20th of 
June, 1815, and which has since been inscribed on that of Europe in 
characters of blood. The day after arriving at Brussels, then, I 
went to it.” 


How much of this, one cannot fail to ask, with that unlucky 
knowledge of the author’s character which a perusal of his works 
will force upon one, how much of this is true? It certainly is 
doubtful that Alexander Dumas’s father, the general who must 
have been killed in Italy when his son was scarce four or five 
years of age, should have discoursed much to the lad regarding 
the character of Bonaparte.* It certainly is impossible that 
King Joachim could have spent much time at Vullers-Coteret 
arguing with Master Alexander with regard to the merits of the 
Emperor. Public business, and his absence on military duty in 
Germany, Spain, Russia, and in his kingdom of Naples, must 
clearly have prevented Murat from very intimate conversation 
with the little boy who was to become so famous a dramatic au- 
thor. With regard to Marshal Brune we cannot be so certain: 
let us give our author full benefit of all the chances in his favour. 
The rest of his evidence is no doubt true in the main, and is 
told, as the reader we fancy will allow, with great liveliness and 
an air of much truth. It is a pity sometimes, therefore, that a man 
should have a dramatic turn: for our impression on reading this 
brilliant little episode regarding Napoleon, instead of being perfectly 


* Since this was written a satisfactory piece of evidence occurs to us. In 
another volume of M. Dumas, we find the following passage: 

“*Tam the son,’ said I, ‘of General Alexander Dumas, the same who, being 
taken prisoner at Tarentum, in violation of the laws of hospitality was poisoned 
at Brindisi with Mauscourt and Dolomieu. This happened at the same time that 
Caracciolo was hanged in the bay of Naples.’ ” 

Caracciolo was hanged in the year 1799; General Dumas was poisoned in the 
same year; his son was scarcely twelve years old in 1815, and perfectly remem- 
bers how his father used to curse Napoleon! ! 
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satisfactory, was to try and ascertain whether he had passed 
through Villers-Coteret on his road to the army ; then, whether 
he had returned by the same route, and at what time? And 
though—failing in certain decisive proofs—we are happy to leave 
M. Dumas in possession of the field (or road) on this-occasion, it is 
not, we are forced to say, without strong suspicion and uncertainty. 

From his account of Napoleon, let us turn to our author's de- 
scription of Waterloo. 


“In three hours we had passed through the fine forest of Soignées, 
and arrived at Mont Saint-Jean. Here the cicerones come to attend 
you, all saying that they were the guides of Jerome Bonaparte. One 
of the guides is an Englishman patented by his government, and wear- 
ing a medal as a commissionnaire. If any Frenchman wish to see the 
field of battle the poor devil does not even offer himself, being habi- 
tuated to receive from them pretty severe rebuffs. On the other hand 
he has all the practice of the English. 

“ We took the first guide that came to hand. I had with me an 
excellent plan of the battle, with notes by the Duke of Elchingen (who 
is at this moment crossing his paternal sabre with the yatagan of the 
Arabs), and asked at once to be led to the monument of the Prince of 
Orange. Had I walked a hundred steps farther, there would have 
been no need of a guide, for it is the first thing you see after passing 
the farm of Mont Saint-Jean. 

“We ascended the mountain which has been constructed by the 
hand of man upon the very spot where the Prince of Orange fell, struck 
in the shoulder while charging chivalrously, his hat in his hand, at the 
head of his regiment. It is a sort of round pyramid, some hundred 
and fifty feet high, which you ascend by means of a stair cut in the 
ground and supported by planks. The earth of which the hill is 
formed was taken from the soil over which it looks, and the aspect of 
the field of battle is in consequence somewhat changed; the ravine in 
this place possessing an abruptness which it had not originally. On the 
summit of this pyramid is a colossal lion (the tail of which our soldiers 
on their return from Antwerp would, had they not been prevented, 
have cut off), which has one paw placed on a ball, and with its head 
turned to the east menaces France. From this platform, round the lion's 
pedestal, you look upon the whole field of battle from Braine L’Allend 
and the extreme point reached by the division of Jerome Bonaparte, to 
the wood of Frichermont whence Blucher and his Prussians issued; 
and from Waterloo, which has given its name to the battle no doubt 
because the rout of the English was stopped at that village, to Quatre 
Bras where Wellington slept after the defeat of Ligny, and the wood 
ef Bossu where the Duke of Brunswick was killed. From this elevated 
point we awoke all the shadows, and noise and smoke, which have been 
extinguished for five-and-twenty years, and were present at the battle. 
Yonder, a little above La Haye Sainte, and at a place where some 
farm buildings have since been erected, Wellington stood a consi- 
derable part of the day, leaning against a beech, which an Englishman 
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afterwards bought for two hundred francs. At the same time fell Sir 
Thomas Picton charging at the head of a regiment. Near this spot 
are the monuments of Gordon and the Hanoverians ; at the foot of the 
pyramid is the plateau of Mont Saint-Jean, which would be about as high 
as the monuments which we have just mentioned, were it not that for 
the space of about two acres around this spot, a layer of ten feet of 
earth has been taken away in order to form the hill. It was on this 
point, on the possession of which depended the gain of the day, that for 
three hours the main struggle of the battle took place. Here took 

lace the charge of the 1200 cuirassiers and dragoons of Kellermann 
and Milhaud. Pursued by these from square to square, Wellington 
only owed his safety to the impassability of his soldiers, who let them- 
selves be poignarded at their post, and fell to the number of 10,000 
without yielding a step ; whilst their general, tears in his eyes, and his 
watch in his hand, gathered fresh hope in calculating that it would 
require two hours more of actual time to kill what remained of his men. 
Now in one hour he expected Blucher, in an hour and a half Night: a 
second auxiliary of whose aid he was certain, should Grouchy prevent 
the first ally from coming to his aid. To conclude, yonder on the 
plateau, and touching the high-road, are the buildings of La Haye 
Sainte, thrice taken and retaken by Ney, who had in these three 
attacks five horses killed under him. 

“Now, turning our regards towards France, you will see on 
your right, in the midst of a little wood the farm of Hougoumont, 
which Napoleon ordered Jerome not to abandon were he and all his 
troops to perish there. In face of us is the farm of Belle Alliance, 
from which Napoleon, having quitted the observatory at Monplaisir, 
watched the battle for two hours, calling on Grouchy to give him his 
living battalions, as Augustus did on Varres, for his dead legions. To 
the left is the ravine where Cambronne, when called upon to sur- 
render, replied, not with the words La garde meurt (for in our rage to 
poetize every thing, we have attributed to him a phrase which he never 
used), but with a single expression of the barrack-room much more 
fierce and energetic, though not perhaps so genteel. In fine, in front 
of all this line was the high-road to Brussels, and at the place where 
the road rises slightly, the spectator will distinguish the extreme point 
to which Napoleon advanced, when seeing Blucher’s Prussians (for 
whom Wellington was looking so eagerly) debouch from the wood 
of Frichermont, he cried ‘ Oh, here’s Grouchy at last, and the battle’s 
ours.’ It was his last ery of hope: in another hour that of Sauve qui 
peut sounded from all sides in his ears. 

“ Those who wish to examine in further detail this plain of so many 
bloody recollections, over the ensemble of which we have just cast a 
glance, will descend the pyramid, and, in the direction of Braine 
L’Allend and Frichermont, will take the Neville road which conducts 
to Hougoumont. It will be found just as it was when, called away b 
Napoleon at three o’clock, Jerome quitted it. It is battered by the 
twelve guns which General Foy brought down to the prince. It looks 
as if the work of ruin had been done but yesterday, for no one has 
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repaired the ravages of the shot. Thus you will be shown the stone 
where Prince Jerome, conducted by the same guide whom he had 
employed before, came to sit : another Marius on the ruins of another 
Carthage. 

“If the corn is down you may go across the fields from Hougou- 
mont to Monplaisir where Napoleon’s observatory was, and from the 
observatory to the house of Lacosto, the Emperor’s guide, to which, 
thrice in the course of the battle, Napoleon returned from Belle 
Alliance. It was at a few yards from this house, and seated on @ 
little eminence commanding the field of battle, that Napoleon received 
Jerome whom he had sent for, and who joined him at three in the 
afternoon. The prince sat down on the Emperor’s left, and Marshal 
Soult was on his right, and Ney was sent for, who soon joined them. 
Napoleon had by him a bottle of Bordeaux wine, and a full glass 
which he put every now and then mechanically to his lips; and when 
Jerome and Ney arrived he smiled (for they were covered with dust 
and blood, and he loved to see his soldiers thus), and still keeping his 
eyes on the field sent for three glasses to Lacosto’s house, one for 
Soult, one for Ney, and one for Jerome. There were but two glasses _ 
left, however, oul of which the Emperor filled and gave to a marshal, 
then he gave his own to Jerome. 

“ Then with that soft voice of his, which he knew so well how to use 
upon occasion, ‘Ney, my brave Ney,’ said he, ¢houing him for the first 
time since his return from Elba, ‘thou wilt take the 12,000 men of 
Milhaud and Kellermann ; thou wilt wait until my old grumblers have 
found thee ; thou wilt give the coup de boutoir; and then if Grouchy 
arrives the day is ours. Go.’ 

Ney went, and gave the coup de boutoir: but Grouchy never came. 

“From this you should take the road to Genappes and Brussels 
across the farm of Belle Alliance, where Blucher and Wellington met after 
the battle ; and following the road, you presently come to the last point 
to which Napoleon advanced, and where he saw that it was not Grouchy 
but Blucher who was coming up, like Desaix at Marengo, to gain a lost 
battle. Fifty yards off the right you stand in the very spot occupied 
by the square into which Napoleon flung himself, and where he did all 
he could to die. Each English volley carried away whole ranks round 
about him; and at the head of each new rank asit formed, Napoleon placed 
himself: his brother Jerome from behind endeavouring in vain to draw 
him back, while a brave Corsican officer, General Campi, came forward 
with equal coolness each time, and placed himself and his horse between 
the Emperor and the enemy’s batteries. At last, after three quarters of 
an hour of carnage, Napoleon turned round to his brother: ‘ It ap- 
pears,’ said he, ‘ that death will have none of us as yet. Jerome, take 


the command of the army. I am sorry to have known thee so late.’ 
With this, giving his hand to his brother, he mounted a horse that was 
brought him, passed like a miracle through the enemy’s ranks, and ar- 
riving at Genappes, tried for a moment to rally the army. Seeing his 


efforts were vain, he got on horseback again, and arrived at Laon on 
the night of the 19-20th. 


12 
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“ Five-and-twenty years have passed away since that epoch, and it is 
only now that France begins to comprehend that for the liberty of 
Europe this defeat was necessary: though still profoundly enraged and 
humiliated that she should have been marked out as the victim. In 
looking too, round this field where so many Spartans fell for her; the 
Orange pyramid in the midst of it, the tombs of Gordon and the Hano- 
verians round about; you look in vain for a stone, a cross, or an in- 
scription to recal our country. It is because, one day, God will call her 
to resume the work of universal deliverance commenced by Bonaparte 
and interrupted by Napoleon,—and then, the work done, we will turn 
the head of the Nassau Lion towards Europe, and all will be said.” 


If in future ages, when the French nation have played the part 
of liberators of the world (which it seems they will play whether 
the world asks them or not), it will be any accommodation to 
France, that the tail of the Lion of Nassau should be turned to- 
wards that country, according to Dumas’s notable plan, there 
can be no harm in indulging her in so very harmless a fancy. 
Conqueror never surely put forward a less selfish wish than this. 
Meanwhile the English reader will be pleased, we think, with 
M. Dumas’s lively and picturesque description of the ground of 
this famous field: which is written too, as we believe, with not too 
much acrimony, and with justice inthe main. As for the déroute 
of the English being stopped at the village of Waterloo, the tears 
of the duke as he was chassé from one square to another—these 
and other points stated we leave to be judged by military au- 
thorities, having here no call to contradict them. But what may 
be said honestly with regard to the author, without stopping to 
question his details, is, “that his feeling is manly, and not un- 
kindly towards his enemy; and that it is pleasant to find 
Frenchmen at last begin to write in this way. He is beaten, and 
wants to have his revenge: every generous spirit they say wishes 
the same: and the sentiment is W hat i is called * all fair.” 

But suppose Dumas has his revenge and beats the English, let 
him reflect that the English will want their chance again: and 
that we may go on murdering each other for ever and ever unless 
we stop somewhere: and w hy not now as well as on a future day ? 
Promising mutually (and oh, what a comfort would it be to hear 
Waterloo no longer talked of after dinner!) not to boast any more 
of the victory on this side of the water, and not to threaten re- 
venge for it on the other. 

Here we have another instance of absurd warlike spirit. 


* The court of Berlin never allows an opportunity to escape of show- 
ing its envious and anti-revolutionary hatred of France. France on 
her side takes Waterloo to heart: so that, with a little good will on the 
part of the ministers of either country, matters may be arranged to 
every body’s satisfaction. 
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“ For ourselves, who have faith in the future, we would propose to 
King Louis Philippe, instead of that ridiculous pancarte which is used 
as the arms of revolutionary France, to emblazon the escutcheon of 
our country in the following way : 
és “In the first quarter, the Gallic cock with which we took Rome and 

elphi. 

* In the second, Napoleon’s eagle with which we took Cairo, Berlin, 
Vienna, Madrid, and Moscow. 

“In the third, Charlemagne’s bees with which we took Saxony, 
Spain, and Lombardy. 

*“ In the fourth, the fleur-de-lys of Saint Louis with which we took 
Jerusalem, Mansourah, Tunis, Milan, Florence, Naples, and Algiers. 

** Then we would take a motto, which we would try to keep better 
than William of Holland did his 

“ Deus dedit, Deus dabit 
and we should just have the finest eseutcheon in the world.” 


You rob a man of his purse: you are seized by a posse of con- 
stables whom the man calls, and obliged to give up the purse, being 
transported or — very likely for your pains. ‘ Rome, 


Delphi, Jerusalem, Vienna,’ and the rest, are so many instances 


of the system: but though religion is always commendable, it is 
surely in this instance misapplied; nor has the footpad who cries 
‘“* Money or your life,” much right to say Deus dedit as he 


pockets the com. Let M. Dumas, a man of the pen, expose the 
vainglories of these hectoring practitioners of the sword, and cor- 
rect them as one with his great authority might do: correcting 
in future editions such incendiary passages as that quoted above, 
and of which the commencement, a manifest provocation to the 
Prussians, might provoke ‘* woes unnumbered,” were the latter to 
take the hint. 

As soon as he enters the Prussian territory, our author looks 
about him with a very cautious air, and smartly reprehends the 
well-known tyranny of ‘‘ his Majesty Frederick Wilham.” 

“ We arrived in the coach-yard just as the horses were put too. There 
were lucky places in the interior, which I took, and was putting my 
ticket into my pocket, when my friend M. Poulain told me in the first 
place to read it. 

“For the convenience of travellers, it is written in German and 
French. I found that I had the fourth place in the coach, and that I 
was forbidden to change places with my neighbour, even with the con- 
sent of the latter. This discipline altogether military, acquainted me, 
even more than did the infernal jargon of the postilion, that we were 
about to enter the possessions of his Majesty Frederick William. 

“ T embraced M. Polain, and at the appointed hour we set off. 

“ As I had a corner place, the tyranny of his Majesty the King of 
Prussia did not appear altogether insupportable, and I must confess 
that I fell as profoundly asleep as if we had been travelling in the 
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freest country in the world. At about three o’clock, however, that is to 
say, just at daybreak, I was awakened by the stoppage of the carriage. 

‘* I thought at first some accident must have happened; that we 
were either on a bank or in the mud; and put my head out of window. 
I was mistaken regarding the accident, nothing of the kind had hap- 
pened. We were standing alone upon the finest road possible. 

“ I took my billet out of my pocket. I read it once more carefully 
through: and having ascertained that I was not forbidden to address 
my neighbour, I asked him how long we had been stationary. 

** ¢ About twenty minutes,’ he said. 

**¢ And may I, without indiscretion,’ I rejoined, ‘ take the liberty to 
ask why we are stopping ?” 

“ ¢ We are waiting.’ 

‘ Oh, we are waiting : and what are we waiting for?’ 
‘ We are waiting for the time.’ 

“ ¢ What time ?” 

‘ The time when we have the right to arrive.’ 

‘ There is then a fixed hour for arriving ? 

‘ Every thing is fixed in Prussia.’ 

‘ And if we arrived before the hour ?” 

‘ The conductor would be punished.’ 

“ ¢ And if after ?” 

‘ He would be punished in like manner.’ 

‘Upon my word the arrangement is satisfactory.’ 
‘* « Every thing is satisfactory in Prussia.’ 

I bowed in token of assent, for I would not for the world have con- 
tradicted a gentleman whose political convictions seemed to be so firm. 
My approbation seemed to give him great pleasure, and imboldened by 
that, and by his polite and succinct manner of answering my former 
questions, I was encouraged to put some new ones. 

“<I beg pardon, sir,’ continued I, ‘ but will you favour me by stating 
at what hour the conductor ought to arrive at Aix-la-Chapelle.’ 

“« ¢ At thirty-five minutes past five.’ 

‘But suppose his watch goes slow ? 
‘ Watches never go slow in Prussia.’ 


‘Have the goodness to explain that circumstance to me if you 
please.’ 


“ <Tt is very simple.’ 

“ ¢ Let us see?” 

“ ¢ The conductor has before him, in his place, a clock locked up in a 
case, and that is regulated by the clock at the Diligence office. He 
knows at what hour he ought to arrive at this or that town, and presses 
or delays his postilions accordingly, so that he may arrive at Aix-la- 
Chapelle exactly at thirty-five minutes past five.’ 

“ «Tam sorry to be so exceedingly troublesome, sir; but your polite- 
ness is such that I must venture on one question more.’ 

“ ¢ Well, sir?’ 


“ «Well, sir, with all these precautions, how happens it that we are 
forced to wait now ?’ 


cc 
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* ¢Tt is most probably because the conductor did as you did, fell asleep; 
and the postilion profited of this, and went quicker.’ 

* «Oh that’s it, is it? Well then I think I will take advantage of the 
delay and get out of the coach.’ 

“ ¢ People never get out of the coach in Prussia.’ 

“That's hard, certainly. I wanted to look at yonder castle on your 
side of the road.’ 

“¢ That is the castle of Emmaburg.’ 

‘¢ ¢« What was the castle of Emmaburg ?’ 

*¢ The place where the nocturnal adventure took place between Egin- 
hard and Emma.’ 

* «Indeed! will you have the kindness to change places with me, and 
let me look at the castle from your side ?’ 

“ ¢T would with pleasure, but we are not allowed to change places in 
Prussia.’ 

“ « Peste! I had forgotten that,’ said I. 

“ <Ces tiaples de Franzés, il étre trés pavards,’ said, without unclosing 
his eyes, a fat German who sat gravely in a corner opposite to me, and 
who had not opened his lips since we lott Liége. 

“* «What was that you said, sir?’ said I, turning briskly round to- 
wards him, and not over well satisfied with his observation. 

“ « Che né tis rien, ché tors.’ 

* «You do very well to sleep, sir. But Irecommend you not to dream 
out loud: do you understand me? Or if you do dream, dream in 
your native language.’ ” 


We have given this story at full length, not because it is true, 
which it certainly is not; or because if it were true, the truth 
would be worth knowing: but as a specimen of the art of book- 
making, which could never have been produced by any less ex- 
a workman than the great dramatist Alexander Dumas. 

e reader won't fail to see, how that pretty little drama is 
arranged, and the personages kept up. Mark the easy air 
which the great traveller assumes in putting his questions; the 
cool, sneering politeness, which, as a member of the Great Nation, 
he is authorized to assume when interrogating a subject of “ his 
Majesty Frederick William.” What point there is in those brief 
cutting questions ! what meekness in the poor German’s replies ! 
All the world is on the laugh, while the great Frenchman is 
playing his man off ; and every now and then he turns round to 

is audience with a knowing wink and a grin, bidding us be 
delighted with the absurdities of this fellow. He wonders that 
there should be a fixed hour for a coach to arrive. Why should 
there ? Coaches do not arrive at fixed hours in France. There 
they are contented with a dirty diligence (as our friend, the 
Naturforscher, called it in the last number of this Review), and, 
after travelling three miles an hour, to arrive some time or other. 
As coaches do not arrive at stated hours in France, why should 
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they in any other countries? If four miles an hour are good 
nee for a Frenchman, ought they not to satisfy a German for- 
sooth? This is pot one. A very similar joke was in the 
Débats newspaper in September; a speaking of German 

railroads and engineers, the Débats said, ‘* at least, without de- 
preciating the German engineers in the least, they will concede 
that about railroads our engineers must ‘naturally know more than 
they do.” To be sure there is ten times as much railroad in 
Germany as in France; but are the French writers called upon to 
know this fact? or, if know n, to depreciate their own institutions 
in consequence? No, no: and so M. Dumas does well to grin 
and sneer at the German. 

See how he follows the fellow up with killing sarcasms! You 
arrive at a certain hour do you? and what is this hour, cette 
heure, this absurd hour, at which the diligence comes in? He is 
prepared to find something comic even in that. Then he is 
facetious about the timekeeper: a thing that must be ridiculous, 
because, as we presume, a French conductor does not use one. 
And, finally, in order to give the Frenchman an opportunity to 
show his courage as he has before exhibited his wit, a fat German 
placed expressly j in a corner wakes just at the proper moment and 
says, Il étre trés pavards le Franzés. VOUS DITES MONSIEUR? says 
Alexander with a scowl, turning round vivement towards the 
German: and so, his points being made, the postilion cries Vorwarts, 
and off they go. It is just like the Porte Saint Martin. If the 

ostilion did not cry forwards, or Buridan did not appear with 
fis dagger at that very moment, the whole scene would have been 
spoiled. Of course, then, Buridan 3 is warned by the call-boy, and 
is waiting at the slips, to rush on at the required moment. 

No reader will have been so simple, we imagine, as to fancy 
this story contains a single word of truth in it; or that Dumas 
held the dialogue which he has written; or that the German 
really did cry out, ce Franzé, &c.: quiet old ‘Germans do not speak 
French in their sleep, or for the purpose of insulting great fierce 
swaggering Frenchmen who sit with them in coaches: above all, 
Germans do not say che affre, and il étre. French Germans do: 
that is, Brunet and Levassor speak on the stage so, when called 
upon to represent Blum or Fritz in the play: just as they say, 
** vase” and ‘* godem” by way of English. Nay, so ignorant are the 
French generally of the German language, that unless the cha- 
racter were called Blum or Fritz, and said che affre, and so on, 
no one would know that the personage wasa German at all. The 
are accustomed to have them in that way: but let not M. Dumas 
fancy that Germans say che affre in their own country, any more 
than that Kean (whose life he wrote in his tragedy, which he says 
was very popular in Germany) was banished to Botany Bay by 
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the Prince Regent, for making love to his Royal Highness’s 
mistress. 

They say, and with some reason, that we have obtained for 
ourselves the hatred of Europe, by our contemptuous assumption 
of superiority in our frequent travels: but is it truth, or is it 
mere national prejudice? It has seemed to us, that the French 
away from home are even more proud of country than we; cer- 
tainly more loud in their assertions of superiority; and with a 
pride far more ferocious in its demeanour. There can, however, 
be no harm for any young British traveller who may be about to 
make his first tour filled with prejudices, and what is called 
patriotism, to read well the above dialogue, and draw a moral 
therefrom. Let him remark how Dumas, wishing to have a 
most majestic air, in reality cuts a most ridiculous figure: let him 
allow how mean the Frenchman’s affectations of superiority are, 
his contempt for Jordan as compared with ‘‘ Abana and Phar- 
phar,” and his scorn for the usages of the country which he is 
entering, for its coaches, its manners, and men: and, having re- 
marked that all these airs which the Frenchman gives himself 
result from stupid conceit on his part, that he often brags of 
superiority in cases where he is manifestly inferior, and is proud 
merely of ignorance and dulness (which are, after all, not matters 
to be proud of): perhaps having considered these points in the 
Frenchman’s conduct, the young Briton will take care to shape 
his own so as to avoid certain similar failings in which, abroad, 
his countrymen are said to fall. 

From Aix-la-Chapelle the adventurous traveller goes to 
Cologne, and thence actually all the way up the Rhine to Stras- 
burg: visiting Coblentz, Mayence, Frankfort, Manheim, and 
Baden. That he has not much to say regarding these places 
may be supposed: for not more than two or three hours were de- 
voted to each city, and with all the ‘ preparatory studies” possi- 
ble, two or three hours will hardly enable a man to find any thing 
new in places which are explored by hundreds of thousands of 
travellers every season. Hence, as he has to fill two volumes with 
an account of his five days’ journey, he is compelled to resort to 
history and romance wherewith to fill his pages: now giving a 
description of the French armies on the Rhine, now mumpifgial a 
legend from the guide-book: and though, as may be supposed, he 
Frenchifies the tales, whatever they may be, we are bound to say 
that his manner of relating them is lively, brilliant, and amusing; 
and that the hours pass by no means disagreeably as we listen to 
the energetic, fanciful, violent French chronicler. For the tell- 
ing of legends, as already shown in the notice of M. Dumas’s 
book about Crimes in a former part of this Review, the dramatic 
turn of the traveller’s mind is by no means disadvantageous: but 
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in all the descriptions of common life, on which he occasionally 
condescends to speak, one is forced to receive his assertions with a 
great deal of caution: nay, if the truth must be told, to disbelieve 
every one of them. 

We have given one specimen in the Diligence dialogue, and 
could extract many others as equally apocryphal. For instance, 
there is a long story to bear out a discovery made by M. Dumas 
that there is no such thing as bread in Germany. Now with all 
respect for genius, we must take leave to say that this state- 
ment is a pure fib: a fib like the coach-conversation; a fib like the 
adventure at Liege, where Dumas says they would give him 
nothing to eat because they mistook him for a Flamand; a fib 
like the history of the two Englishmen whom he meets at Bonn, 
and whom he leaves drunk amidst fourteen empty bottles of Johan- 
nisberger and Champagne, and whom he finds on board the steamer 
on a future day, where he causes them to drink fourteen bottles 
more. ‘The story is too long to extract, but such is the gist of it. 
One of the Englishmen he calls Lord B—, the other Sir Patrick 
Warden. He describes them as always on the river between 
Mayence and Cologne, always intoxicated, and drinking dozens 
of Johannisberger. It is only in novels that Johannisberger 
is drunk in this way; it is only great French dramatists that fall 
in with these tipsy eccentric Anglais: the wonder is that he did 
not set them boxing after their wine, as all French Englishmen 
do. 

At Manheim there were historical souvenirs which were of no 
small interest to the French dramatist, and he records at great 
length the history of Sand. He visits the house where Kotzbue 
was killed; the field where Sand was executed; and comes pro- 
vided from Frankfort with a letter of recommendation to a gen- 
tleman by the name of Widemann, who can give him a great deal 
of information on the subject. 

What a delighted dramatist must Alexander Dumas have been! 
This M. Widemann, Doctor of Medicine, living at Heidelberg, was 
no other than the hereditary executioner of Baden! His father cut 
off Sand’s head; the son has never been called upon to execute his 
office on any criminal, but showed Alexander Dumas the very 
sword with which Sand had been killed : there were spots of rust 
upon the blade where the poor enthusiast’s blood had fallen on it. 


** M. Widemann was a handsome young man of thirty or two-and- 
thirty years of age. His hair was black, his complexion dark, and his 
whiskers were cut so as to surround his whole face. He presented him- 
self with perfect ease and elegance, and asked ‘ What had procured him 
the unexpected honour of my visit ?’ 

“I confess that for the moment I had not a word to say in answer. 
I contented myself by holding out the letter of M. D——, which he 
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read, and then asked, bowing again, ‘ In what he could be useful to 
me? Iam at your orders,’ said he, ‘ to give you all the information in 
my power. Unluckily,’ he continued, with a slight ironical accent, ‘I 
am not a very curious executioner, having as yet executed no one. But, 

ou must not, sir, be angry with me on that account: it is not my fault, 
it is the fault of these good Germans who do nothing deserving of death, 
and of our excellent Grand Duke, who pardons as much as he can.’ 

“ ¢Sir,’ said I, ‘it is M. le Docteur Widemann that I am come to 
see; the son of the man, who in accomplishing his terrible duty on poor 
Sand, still exhibited towards the unhappy young man a respect which 
might have compromised those who showed it.’ 

«There was little merit in that, sir. Every man loved and pitied 
Sand: and certainly if my father had thought any sacrifice on his part 
could have saved the criminal, he would have cut off his right hand 
rather than have executed the sentence. But Sand was condemned, 
and it was necessary that he should suffer”? . . . . . «+ « « « 
‘oe 4 ‘Thank you, sir,’ answered I, ‘for your po- 
liteness in receiving a visit which might have been otherwise met. 
- «+ +. There is one thing more, which must be in your possession, 
and which I would like to see, though in truth I scarcely know how to 
ask for it.’ 

“ « And what is this one thing now,’ said M. Widemann, with the 
same sarcastic smile that I had before remarked in him. 

«Pardon me,’ said I, ‘ but you do not encourage me to make my 
demand.’ 

“He at once changed his expression. ‘ Pray excuse me,’ said he, 
‘ what is it you desire to see? I shall have great pleasure in showing 
it to you.’ 

* * The sword with which Sand was beheaded.’ 

“ A deep blush passed over M. Widemann’s face as I spoke: but 
shaking his head as if to shake the blush away, he said, 

“ <] will show it you, sir, but you will find it in bad condition. Thanks 
be to God, it has not been used for twelve years, and for my part this 
will be the first time I ever shall have conde it. Had I known that 
I was about to have the honour of your visit I would have had it 
cleaned: but you know, sir, better than any one, that this visit was 
quite unexpected by me.’ With these words he quitted the room, leav- 
ing me much more embarrassed than he could be himself. However I 
had taken the foolish part and resolved to play it out. 

“ In a moment M. Widemann returned, holding a large sword with- 
out a sheath. It was broader at the end than towards the hilt. The 
blade was hollow, and contained a certain quantity of quicksilver, which 
in precipitating itself from the handle to the point gave a much greater 
force to the blow. On several parts of the blade there was a good 
deal of rust, for, as is known, the rust almost always reappears upon 
the places where blood has stained. 

“ * Here is the sword that you asked to see, sir.’ 

“ «T must make you new apologies for my indiscretion, and thank you 
once more for your complaisance,’ answered I. 
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“ ¢ Well sir, if you consider you owe me any thing for my complai- 
sance, will you let me fix one condition upon it ?” 

«“¢ And what is that, sir?’ 

“<«That is, that you will pray God as I do, sir, that I may never 
have occasion to touch this sword, except to satisfy the curiosity of 
strangers who are good enough to honour with a visit the poor house of 
the executioner of Heidelberg.’ 

“IT saw that the moment was come for me to take my leave, and 
giving M. Widemann the promise he demanded, I saluted and left him. 

“It was the first time that in half an hour’s conversation I was ever 


so completely floored (roulé): not having found during the whole time, 
a single chance to take my revenge. 

“ Nevertheless I kept my promise to M. Widemann : and no doubt our 
common prayer was efficacious, for | have not heard that since my visit 
he has had occasion to take the rust off his sword.” 


With regard to the efficacy of the prayers of M. Alexandre 
Dumas it is not for us to speak. But we may question the taste 
of the individual who could go so far for the purpose of viewing 
so disgusting a relic; who could insult this unhappy gentleman 
(as the executioner appears to be), for the satisfaction of a curio- 
sity which was neither more nor less than brutal; and who can 
talk with a sneer of praying to the Almighty that the poor exe- 
cutioner’s hand might be kept from blood. It is a serious thing, 
O Dumas, to talk even in Melodramas or Impressions de Voyage 
about praying and killing. Even in fifth acts of plays there 
may be too much poetic murdering: whereby (to carry out the 
Alexandre-Dumatic metaphor) the brightness of the imagination 
is stained: car la rouille comme on le sait reparait presque tou- 
jours aux endroits que le sang a taché. 

However, to do the dramatist justice, he is by no means so 
bloody-minded now as he was in earlier youth: and he has grown 
more moral too, and decent, so that ladies, skipping such Borgian 
temptations as are noted in a former part of this Review, may, 
on the whole, find it possible to read him. When time shall 
have further softened an emphatic bullying manner, which leads 
him at — to employ the largest and fiercest words in place 
of simple and conciliating ones; and he shall cease to set down 
as armed castles all the peaceful windmills of every-day life; it is 
probable that we shall be indebted to him for much amusing 
reading. Some we have had already, as our readers know. For 
he has both humour and eloquence, and in spite of his hectoring 
manner his heart is both manly and kind. And so schooled 
down as we trust he will not fail to be, we may look forward to 
his writing a couple of thousand volumes, even more interesting 
than those which he has at present produced. 
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Art. VII.—Lettres de Marguerite d Angouléme, Seeur de Francois 
premier, Reine de Navarre. Publiées d’aprés les Manuscrits de 
la Bibliotheque du Roi. (Letters of Margaret of Angouléme; 
Sister of Francis I.; Queen of Navarre. Published from the 
Manuscripts in the Royal Library.) Par F. Genin. Paris. 
1841. 


Tue Literary Society, instituted at Paris in 1837 under the name 
of Société de [ Histoire de France, and composed of an unlimited 
number of members, among whose names we read those of Segur, 
Guizot, Augustin, Thierry, and others as well known, proposes to 
itself the publication of original and curious documents relating to 
French history anterior to the States-General, held in 1789. It 
has already produced new editions of Gregoire de Tours, and 
Philippe de Commines, augmented and corrected from manuscripts 
in the Royal Library; the trial and rehabilitation of Jeanne d’Are; 
the correspondence of the Emperor Maximilian with his daughter 
Margaret; and other works of like importance.* One of the latest 
is the volume now before us. 

It contains 171 letters hitherto unpublished, written between the 
years 1521 and 1549; besides the analysis of various other notes or 
epistles less important; and an interesting sketch of Margaret’s 
life and literary productions. About a dozen of these letters are 
addressed to her brother, King Francis; some few to his succes- 
sor; to the Chancellor of Alengon; and to others of less note 
and name: but the greater portion to Montmorency, successively 
Marshal, Grand Master and Constable of France, the least grate- 
ful, and the most prized of her fricxds. Not one is written to 
her husband. During a forced absence of Henry of Navarre 


* We subjoin a list of the publications issued, or in contemplation. 

L’Ystoire de li Normant, et la Chronique de Robert Viscart, par Aimé, moine 
du Mont Cassin: Histoire ecclésiastique des Francs, par Grégoire de Tours, texte 
et traduction en regard: —Le méme texte frangais seul: —Le méme texte latin 
seul: Lettres du Cardinal Mazarin 4 la reine: Mémoires de Pierre de Fénin: La 
Conqueste de Constantinople, par Villehardouin: Orderici Vitalis Historia Ec- 
clesiastica: Correspondance de ’Empereur Maximilien avec Marguerite sa fille: 
Histoire des Ducs de Normandie et des Rois d’Angleterre, suivi du Roman de 
Ham: Mémoires de Philippe de Commynes, nouvelle édition revue sur les manus- 
crits de la bibliothéque royale: GEuvres completes d’Eginhard, réunies pour la 
premiére fois et traduites en francais avec notes, variantes et table générale, 
texte et traduction en regard: Lettres de Marguerite d’Angouléme, sceeur de 
Frangois ler, reine de Navarre: Mémoire du comte de Coligny-Saligny: Procés 
de condamnation et réhabilitation de Jeanne d’Arc: Annuaires de la Société, 
pour les années 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841 et 1842. 

Sous Presse—Mémoires de Marguerite de Valois, femme de Henri IV. 
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on the king’s service she still communicates with him through 
Montmorency—ever the confidant of her joys and cares—the 
details of her heart and home. Embracing a period of which 
two great events were the war in Italy and the progress of Pro- 
testantism, her letters necessarily allude to both: but in the ab- 
sence of the absorbing interest they find in her brother’s capture, 
treat chiefly of the passing occurrences of the day:—her marvel 
that the Seigneur de Chateaubriant should ‘ user de main mise,” 
or in other terms, beat his wife, then the mistress of King Francis; 
the election of the Bishop of Senlis, who afterwards defended her own 
work before the Sorbonne; her mother’s health, and her anxiety for 
her correspondent’s :—and, saving the few epistles addressed to the 
Bishop of Meaux, they are easy in their style as friendly in their 
spirit. Sometimes playful, as when she writes from Fontaine- 
bleau: ‘‘ Madame has left me here in care of part of her furni- 
ture. I mean her parrot and her fools” (there were female as well 
as male court fools), “‘ which as it pleasures her, likes me well:” 
earnest when she pleads, as in the factens to Montmorency, pray- 
ing him to protect the reformers Berquin and Roussel, and to de- 
fray the debts of the poet Marot: deeply pathetic when her sun 
had set with the reign of Francis, and she is lone and weary, 
having, as she writes, ‘‘ borne more than her share of the sorrow 
common to all well-born creatures.” They have no literary pre- 
tension; show no pride of rank, no personal vanity; their tone is 
humble, when she is prosperous; resigned, when her own hopes and 
feelings are offered victims to some unworthy fear or selfish 
olicy. 

Eloquent when Francis is her subject, the most attractive of 
these letters concern his welfare, or are written from his side. 
There is a sincerity in her admiration, a timidity in her fondness, 
which wake sympathy for a spirit at once so strong and gentle. 
Interfering in political affairs only to serve him, seldom putting 
herself forward save to bring merit to light, or to stand between 
a punishment and its victim, we see her recommend to Mont- 
morency “‘ an indigent son of a faithful servant;” ask aid and for- 
giveness for some one “ who hath been faulty and is amended;” 
a, to fill vacant posts, men of merit, and “ faithful in the 

ing’s service:” but throughout her correspondence hold aloof 
from court intrigue. Only once, when Francis had himself al- 
luded to his suspicions of the Duchess of Etampes’ treachery, she 
touches on the subject, but distantly and with deference; and the 
interests she advocates, saving in the one instance when the pen- 
sion necessary to her existence was withdrawn after her brother’s 
death, are never her own. 
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Margaret of Angouléme, sister of Francis the First, duchess of 
Alencon and Queen of Navarre, imperfectly known has been 
unfairly judged by her biographers: rather on the authority of 
Brantome (the first who calumniated her, and whose free pen and 
unbridled imagination spared none), and as the mere author of 
the Nouvelles de la Reine de Navarre, than on that of her contem- 
poraries, or by her life and actions. These all show her devoted 
and single-hearted, protecting the arts and sheltering the persecuted. 
While she lived, indeed, no shadow of suspicion rested on her; 
and M. Genin fairly remarks that fear and respect would have 
failed to impose silence on those whom neither withheld, when 
she lay under the more serious imputation of heresy. In a letter 
addressed to her, and inserted in this collection, Erasmus, no mean 
authority, praises “‘ her prudence worthy a philosopher, her 
chastity, her piety, her moderation, her invincible strength of 
mind, her marvellous contempt*for the vanities of the world.” 
As to the ‘“ Nouvelles,” on which her equivocal reputation is 
based, we “cannot with Monsieur Nodier ascribe to them another 
author; having had, for witness of their composition, the Senes- 
chale of Poictou, Brantome’s grandmother, ‘‘ who went ever 
along with her in her litter, bemg her lady of honour, and held 
the inkhorn whence she wrote as she composed these tales: the 
greater part thus travelling through the country: as, being arrived, 
she had graver occupations,” and who told this to her grandson: 
but we may remark, that, left uncompleted when she died, the 
style changed by her editors is not her own; and the tone may be 
a little excused by the time in which that of the very preachers 
was as free: the more so, as while she allowed herself to portray 
the licentious manners of court and city with their coarse and 
congenial colouring—having resolved, as she says herself, to 
imitate Boccacio, save on one point, which is “ to set down 
nought untrue”—she seldom failed to inculcate a moral. 

She was born at Angouléme, the 11th of April 1492; daughter 
of that Louisa of Savoy whose prudence as Regent preserved 
France, whose avarice and falsehood sacrificed Samblancay, and 
whose woman’s passion and wounded vanity persecuted the Con- 
stable de Bourbon for rejecting her tardy love, till she rendered 
him a traitor. It has been asserted that attachment to Margaret 
was the chief reason for his refusal of the Duchess of Angouléme; 
and the Constable’s love admits of no doubt: but by her it never 
was returned. For himself, he was a man of proud and inflexible 
spirit, who would owe advancement to his merit only, and rejected 
a road to fortune, opened to him by an unsought marriage, as at 
once odious and ignoble. Severely educated, already remarkable 
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at fifteen for serious tastes and rare talents, Margaret had all kinds 
of masters, and became a proficient in polite, or, as they were then 
called, profane letters. Theology her favourite study; a Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin scholar; she had the lively wit and womanly 
grace which made her superiority more admirable in the eyes of 
some, while it induced others to forget and pardon it. At seven- 
teen years of age,—her alliance having been sought by Charles 
the Fifth, and refused by Francis, from what motive is unknown, 
—she was retired in her duchy and town of Alengon; married 
to its last prince by some strange policy which gave her to a man 
who had neither personal nor moral recommendation: so null 
indeed as to have passed unnamed in history, but that at the pas- 
sage of the Scheldt he was made an instrument to insult Bourbon; 
and by his cowardice at Pavia contributed to the loss of the battle, 
and the capture of the king. Between the year 1509, when she 
married, and 1515, when on the accession of Francis she first 
appeared at court, there is little known of Margaret’s life: mostly 
spent, as it was, in study and retirement at Alengon. 

Her correspondence with Briconnet, Bishop of Meaux, of 
which the volume before us contains a few short letters, com- 
menced in 1521. He was a celebrated man: as having been 
excommunicated by one Pope, and rehabilitated by another; and 
having adopted, like his father, the priestly robe when weary of 
secular enjoyment. When the reformed opinions first made way 
in France, the Bishop, then in his diocese of Meaux, received 
there its most celebrated promulgators: among them were Farel 
and Lefebvre d’Etaples: even Calvin. It is said that he strove 
to reconcile them to the Church; he certainly was accused of 
heresy. We forbear to quote from this correspondence. The 
epistolary style of the Bishop of Meaux is so loaded with meta- 
phors which mask the sense, so unintelligible in its flights, that 
the most curious reader will hardly refer from the extracts given 
in notes by Monsieur Genin to the letters themselves: varying 
from fifty to a hundred pages in length, and fairly copied in a 
voluminous manuscript in the royal library. Margaret, whose 
strong good sense and simplicity of style seem to have been for a 
while misled by this strange model, strives vainly to equal her master. 
She is still far distant in obscurity of sense and ridiculousness of 
manner: even though she learns to call God ‘the only needful;” 
and writes to the Bishop, of whom, though younger, she calls 
herself the mother, and who had inculcated a mysticism strangely 
material, ‘‘ So act, that your old mother, grown old in her first 
skin, may by this gentle and ravishing word of life renew her old 
skin, and be so repolished, rerounded, and whitened, that she 
may belong to the Only Needful.” 
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When Margaret arrived at her brother’s court, the power she 
was to share Sociedl vested in the hands of the Duchess of 
Angouléme, while the royal favour centred like a gory on the fair 
head of the Countess of Chateaubriant. Queen Claude possessed 
neither. She was a patient and saintly creature; born to bear the 
indifference of her husband, and the imperious treatment of her 
mother-in-law. She claimed nothing; regretted nothing, at least 
apparently; served God, assisted the unhappy, injured no one. 

he had no beauty, save in the expression of goodness so visible 
in all her features; but a slight lameness, as well as an indif- 
ferent figure. Her mother, Anne de Bretagne, had objected to 
her union with Francis, fearing his neglect- and her unhappi- 
ness. Married after the death of Anne, she wore mourning at 
her nuptials by the king’s will, and in token of his sorrow. 
It was a presage of her after life, which had little to break its 
melancholy: for she neither won affection nor possessed authority ; 
and died at four-and-twenty. Her confessor said she had never 
committed a mortal sin; and after her decease, she was prayed 
to asa saint. One notable lady, long afflicted with fever, im- 
plored her intercession in this new capacity, and Bourdigné 
asserts that she obtained it. ‘‘ She was esteemed,” says Jean 
Bouchet, an author of the time, “ the pearl and flower of the 
ladies of her country; a mirror of modesty, innocence, and 
sanctity; most courteous and charitable; loved by each, and her- 
self loving all, and striving to do good to all; and having care 
only to serve God and pleasure the king.” 

Scene this pale and gentle form, and that of the brilliant 
Countess de Chateaubriant, Margaret found her place ready. 
* There never was,” say her historians, “ friendship so just, so mu- 
tual, so faithful, as that between herself and Francis. They had the 
same love of letters and the arts; the same desire to please and 
power of pleasing. The nation looked on them as models as well 
as masters.” He had named her ‘“ Marguerite des Marguerites:” 
but while Margaret’s attachment remained unchanged, and 
throughout_her life sustained its frank and noble nature, that of 
the king was shaded by egotism; and whenever a political doubt 
could arise, he forgot that above all she looked upon him asa 
brother. 

Clement Marot was at this period an ornament of the French 
court. Presented to the duchess on the part of her brother, he 
obtained a place in her household. The poct was at the time 
three-and-twenty, the princess three years hie He had a gay 
spirit beneath a grave exterior; a disposition imprudent and 


generous; charm of manner as well as genius; and could lay 
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down the student to take up the soldier. But he attacked eccle- 
siastical abuses too openly and carelessly, and often needed the 
royal protection. Wounded at Pavia, where as in other actions 
he had behaved gallantly, on his arrival in France he was charged 
with heresy and cast into prison. Here he remained till the 
king’s return. Laharpe, and Marot’s commentators, style him a 
lover and a favoured one of Margaret. Monsieur Genin agrees 
with the Abbé Goujet in treating these loves as imaginary. It 
is true that she is the subject which inspires many of his amatory 
poems; but in his day, this was no unwarrantable freedom, nor 
on Margaret’s part was it a breach of decorum to reply. She 
did so to other epistles couched in similar strain, but wanting 
the claim to notice due to the talent of Marot, The proofs of 
her attachment are mostly deduced from that correspondence: 
kept up so unceasingly, but at the same time so openly, as on 
the part of a woman of strong feeling would rather prove it 
unawakened. Margaret was no poet; her verses are mere prose 
marred by rhyme; cold and laboured, they want the diffidence 
of passion and have nothing of its depth. The correspondence was, 
perhaps on Marot’s part, more probably on that of the princess, 
a mere poetical fiction, an unmeaning reminiscence of the old 
chivalric times. 

The battle of Pavia was fought on the 25th of February, 
1525. The poet had followed his master thither; the Duke of 
Alencon, Margaret’s unworthy husband, held an important com- 
mand, and decided the day by his misconduct. The French 
troops, shaken, were yet unconquered; when the duke, instead 
of bringing up the left wing (which was still fresh, not having 
been engaged) to the monarch’s succour, commanded in his panic 
that the retreat should sound—determining the rout and the 
king’s capture—and continued his own flight to Lyons. The 
news reached Paris on the 7th of March, and brought with it grief 
and terror. The town-gates remained closed during the night, 
with the exception of five, which were strongly guarded. It 
was commanded that lanterns should be kept lighted throughout 
the city, and that no boat should traverse the Seine. The holy 
remains of St. Denis lay exposed on the altar. Arriving at 
Lyons, the unfortunate duke had found there the Duchess of 
Angouléme and Margaret. Loaded with their reproaches, and 
his own shame, he fell ill of fever; and having languished for 
some weeks, died. We hear little of the regret which Margaret 
could scarcely feel for one so far her inferior; and which her 
frank nature forbore to feign. She aided her mother to rule the 
kingdom: and gain over the nobles. Had the Regent lacked 
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fortitude or prudence at this juncture, all was lost; and it is but 
justice to her to say, that as she created the evil, she administered 
the remedy. 

Prisoner to the Emperor, Francis wrote to his sister requesting 
her presence, to negotiate his freedom. He had been con- 
ducted to Spain in consequence of the escape of Henri d’Albret, 
prince of Bearn, and nominally King of Navarre, taken like him- 
self at Pavia. They were confined together in the fortress of 
Pizzighitone; and as he was a gallant young man, some sympathy 
of character, and the fellowship of misfortune, made them friends. 
Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, showed them the respect which was 
their due. It was he who when Francis yielded him his sword, 
gracefully presented his own, saying ‘‘it had spared French blood 
often.” On the morning of Easter-day, 16th of April, 1525, the 
Viceroy’s attendants presented themselves at the door of Henri 
d’Albret’s chamber. It was carefully and silently opened by a do- 
mestic, who, treading with caution and a finger on his lip, pointed 
to the bed where his sick master lay. A feeble voice issued from 
within the curtains: the King of Navarre prayed to be left to 
repose. The messengers retired ; and while the seeming prince 
turned his face heavily on his pillow, the real Henri d’Albret 
fled, in the dress of the generous page who devoted himself to 
his freedom. The stratagem was discovered when success had 
been attained: Lannoy, admiring the youth’s courage and its 
motive, forbore to punish him: but ee was shortly trans- 
ferred to Spain, in fear of a like enterprise. Monsieur Genin 
gives us Margaret's reply to the latter intelligence: it is dated 
May, 1525, and was perhaps written to fall into the Emperor’s 
hands, as it speaks his praises largely. The safeconduct has 
been (she writes) ‘‘ demanded for the envoy to Spain:” she for- 
bears to name who will fill this office. Detained till August, her 
letters breathe only her impatience. She then hurries on, braving 
fatigue ; embarks, careless of weather; and thus closes the last 
letter written, on her arrival, to Montmorency, who, taken with 
the king, had remained his companion: “I cannot tell my joy 
to approach this spot which I have so desired, but believe that 
never till now knew I what it is to have a brother, and never 
thought I to love him so well.” She embarked at Aiguemorte; 
and, landed in Spain, travelled in her litter with a numerous 
suite; arriving at Madrid about the close of September. She 
found Francis at extremity, but mastered her own grief that she 
might the better minister to his: the true cause of his malady. 
At once she assembled the sharers of his captivity in the as 
chamber where he lay in lethargy, unconscious of their presence 
K 2 
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and hers, and kneeled down among them. The prayer ended, 
the king aroused himself as the Archbishop of Embrun approached 
his couch, and, signing that it was his will to receive the sacra- 
ment also, said faintly : *¢ God will restore me, soul and body.” 
From this hour his convalescence began, and through the care 
and character of Margaret his health” and his courage returned. 
In October she quitted Madrid to join the Emperor. “ It is the 
best proof of the king’s amendment,” says La Bourdaziere in a letter 
to the Regent, ‘ that the duchess abandons him to-morrow to 
journey to Toledo.” Writing thence to Francis, she describes 
the Emperor’s reception as cold and guarded : ‘* He referred me to 
his council, and said that to-day he would reply; and he led me 
to see the queen, his sister, where I stayed till late and she held 
me in fair discourse. True it is that to-morrow she departs, but 
I think more in obedience than by her free will, for they hold 
her in much subjection.” When Margaret appeared before the 
council, her harangue, according to Brantome, made a profound 
impression on men slow to move; but did not serve her cause. 
At first a dupe to the apparent interest borne her brother, she 
was soon undeccived. ‘ Had I dealings with right-minded ‘folk, 
ws knew what honour means, I should care little, but it is 
altogether the contrary.” Charles insisted on the’cession of Bur- 
gundy refused by Francis; and seeing agreement on this point 
impossible, Margaret plotted her brother's escape. ‘There was a 
negro-servant W rho brought wood to the roy al chamber; it was 
agreed, when he came at nightfall, to lay him in the king’s bed, 
while F rancis himself should go forth i in his clothes, and w with his 
face blackened. ‘The plan resembled that which liberated Henri 
d’Albret, but this was divulged through the quarrel of the king’s 
attendants. Chapin, the valet-de-chambre, received a blow from 
Monsieur de la Rochepot and disclosed the plot in his anger; so 
that the Emperor forbade the future admittance of the negro to 
the king’s apartments. 

Leaving ‘Toledo, where she had vainly hung on the fair words 
of Charles, the Duchess of Alencon returned to Madrid, and 
travelled thence wheresoever the king’s interests seemed to sum- 
mon her. The Duke de l’'Infantado had shown himself favourably 
disposed towards Francis, but he received from court a hint that 
himself and his son would do well in future to forbear converse 
with Margaret. ‘* At least,” she writes, ‘‘ female discourse is not 
denied me; to the dames I have access, and they shall hear 
doubly.” We have said that Charles had placed her on a footing 
of intimacy with his sister Eleanor, widow of Emmanuel, the 
humpbacked king of Portugal. The shrewd and successful policy 
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now occurred to her of proposing an alliance between her own 
widowed brother, the royal prisoner, and this lady: whom the 
offer, though she had refused the Constable Bourbon, found not 
unwilling.* 

The brilliant qualities of Francis seemed to shine the more for 
the gloom which had gathered round him. In advantages of 
person and grace of manner he was Bourbon’s equal; and he had 
besides the open and affable expression which the other, dark and 
reserved, had ever wanted. The Constable himself offered no op- 
position; he hoped for the pardon of Francis and the hand of 
[argaret. Become bridegroom and bride, the King and Eleanor 
were notwithstanding parted after a brief interview. The de- 
mands of Charles were yet unsatisfied; he exacted Burgundy. 
The term assigned in Margaret’s safeconduct then expired, she 
solicited a prolongation: and this denied her, departed; bearer 
of the act of abdication which made the tall king; but 


journeying against her will and slowly; still trusting that good 
news might recall her; and so lingering by the way, that she 


* Eleanor is described as very beautiful, with “a high forehead and a scarlet 
lip;” a delicate complexion and laughing eye; a gentle voice and modest presence. 
Frederic IT., the brother of the Elector Palatine, being at the Spanish court some 
years before, was struck by her beauty; and an affection was given and returned, 
which the years of both rendered natural. Upon this, two of Charles’s ministers 
and the young man’s enemies, became spies over Eleanor, and betrayed her to her 
brother; who at once opened negotiations for her espousal with the old king of 
Portugal. Apprised of this, Frederic wrote a letter in the most passionate terms, 
styling her his beloved Eleanor, and speaking of concerting means to avoid this 
hateful alliance. A lady of her household revealed its reception to the king, and 
also that the princess, waiting an opportunity to conceal it elsewhere, had hastily 
hid it in her bosom. Charles sought his sister and conversed with her gaily till 
she was off her guard, when approaching nearer on some pretext he drew the 
letter from her vest. His anger rose to fury. He had wellnigh arrested Frederic; 
and only the prudent intervention of the Princess of Orange induced him to be 
satisfied by his instant departure; while Eleanor’s marriage was concluded with- 
out delay or mercy. Two years changed the broken-hearted girl to the royal 
widow: she had returned to Spain, and Frederic had renewed his proposals in a pri- 
vate letter sent through one Hubert Thomas of Liege, from whom these details 
are borrowed. He reminded her that her position was changed; that her brother’s 
will bound her no longer: but it is probable her heart had altered also: for she 
replied that to consent would be to derogate from the rank she had attained 
unwillingly; and that “she could descend from one throne only to mount another.” 
Charles, meanwhile, again attempting to exercise his former sway, had promised 
her hand to the Constable Bourbon as the price and reward of his treason; 
but Eleanor’s pride recoiled from recompensing a traitor. Her own countrymen 
with their high notions of honour had been first to condemn his desertion; and 
the reply of the noble who was commanded to receive him within his walls rang 
through Spain: “I will obey, and fire my castle when he shall go forth: I repose 
not where Bourbon hath been harboured.” To this Eleanor it was that Margaret 
now took the opportunity of proposing the hand of her royal brother ; and the 
offer of the throne of France found no scruples in her. 
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once remained seven hours on horseback to travel but five leagues. 
Her first letter after her departure is dated Alcala, the 20th of 
November, and addressed as usual, to Montmorency. “ For my 
health,” she says, ‘‘ the body is but too well; but for the spirit, I 
cannot deny that it minds most what it leaves; and know that, all 
night, I held the King by the hand, and would not wake that I 
might be so gladdened longer.” A warning to hasten her march, 
proceeding, it is said, from the Constable, never indifferent to her 
welfare, suddenly roused the duchess from her security. Three days 
after her departure, treason or imprudence had revealed to the 
Emperor a copy of the act of abdication; the change it effected 
in his prisoner's importance was far from pleasing to him; but 
knowing his safeconduct near its close, and seeing ] Margaret's 
delays, he dissembled his annoyance. He made certain that the 
last hour would strike ere she passed the frontier, and determined 
on exercising his power to detain her prisoner. The duchess de- 
feated his intentions; for she travelled in one day the distance 
allotted for four, and passed the Imperial boundary one hour ere 
the delay expired. Her letter to the Chancellor of Alencon tells 
how she had been denied, with a train but of three women, to 
bear the king company; complains of ‘‘ dissimulating persons, 
whose fair words change incontinently ;” and how amid the toils 
laid for her she was obliged, during a month’s time, to mount her 
horse at six at morn and so ride till dark. 

But her presence had produced a favourable change for Francis. 
Become his captor’s brother-in-law, he was allowed promenade 
and diversion, and to visit church and monaster y- His commu- 
nication with his bride was as yet carried on by letters only, but 
the time of his deliverance drew nigh. There exists a curious 
letter, written in Charles the Fifth’s name, to the Regent on the 
subject of her son’s freedom. Demanding for himself the Duchess 
of Alencon, he says that another match may be found for the 
Constable of Bourbon: so proving that he neither relinquished 
his old hope of Margaret, nor was willing to yield her to his rival. 
It is strange that this demand should have been again rejected at 
a time when the consolidation of the peace between France and 
Spain was of paramount importance; but Francis, prisoner, had 
already claimed the aid and friendship of Henry VIII. of 
England; and in one of the letters before us, Margaret writes, 
“ though his body be held by the Emperor, his heart and all that 
he hath are captives to the King of England.” Perhaps some 
desire of revenge on Charles, for whom France and England 
united might prove too powerful, influenced the king; still smatt- 
ing with his imprisonment, and groaning under its exactions. 
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The 20th of March, 1526, he at last re-entered Paris after a 
year’s absence; his ransom fixed at 1,200,000 golden crowns; his 
young sons by his first queen, Claude, remaining hostages for its 
payment. Hardly arrived within his palace-walls, he busied him- 
self about the union of Henry of England with* his sister; and 
though the negotiation failed, and Anna Boleyn, formerly in 
Margaret’s service, received the crown to prepare her for the axe, 
it is certain that the Bishop of Grammont, who passed for an 
able diplomatist, was sent to London, with secret instructions to 
increase the king’s scruples with regard to his brother’s widow, 
and dispose him to espouse Margaret. A change, and one which 
had serious consequences, had now taken place in the court of 
Francis: the court where ladies first established a position; in 
which the profligacies as well as graces of later times had their 
origin; and whence the succession of female favourites who have 
tuled in France may be said to date. The favourite of Charles, 
his second marriage being already held about as valid as the other 
items of the Treaty of Madrid, was no longer Madame de Cha- 
teaubriant.* A years’ separation had weakened the king’s love; 
it might perhaps have been revived, but that the Duchess of 
Angouléme, when she went to meet him at Bayonne, carried 
with her in her suite one demoiselle de Keilly, lately received 
into her household. She was not only seventeen years of age and 
beautiful, but had the sparkling wit and solid instruction so 
prized by Francis. Charles of St. Martha styled her ‘“ the wisest 
of the fair; the fairest of the wise;” and Clement Marot wrote 


Dix et huit ans je vous donne, 
Belle et bonne ; 

Mais & votre sens rassis, 

Trente cing ou trente six 
J’en ordonne. f 


This was the woman who now shared the king’s tastes, or inspired 
him with hers: become duchess of Etampes, her influence lasted 
till he died : she is seen like a baleful cloud wrapping round, and 


\ 


* Of whom Varillas tells the mournful tale which, though inexact in date, as 
she was living ten years after that in which he places her murder, is perhaps cor- 
rect in substance. Suspicion certainly rested on her husband, and after her 
death he made a donation of all his lands to the rapacious Constable de Mont- 
morency, probably to purchase silence. 

t+ Which may be paraphrased : 

Eighteen years your features bear 
Good and fair. 

Thirty-five or thirty-six 

To your mind I must affix 
Ripe and rare. 
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making dim the years of his decline: unfaithful to him as a lover, 
betraying him asa king. There is an anecdote given by Bran- 
tome concerning the deserted favourite, which belongs to this time, 
and which we recall as in it Margaret bears some share. Loving 
her brother too well, if not too wisely, to chide him in his weak 
and faulty hours, she had aided in the composition of motto and 
device to adorn the jewels showered in the lap of the Chateau- 
briant during the days of her power. It would appear that the 
latter still remained at court, and that Francis, pressed to do so 
by the new made Deity, demanded these gems, on which were 
graven a thought which had passed away. She pretended illness, 
and prayed that the gentleman sent on this errand would return in 
three days’ time. The time expired, he came again ; and she 
presented him with the jewels demanded, converted by her order 
into lingots of gold. ‘ Tell the king,” she said, “ that since it is 
his pleasure to revoke gifts freely made, I render them back thus: 
as to the devices, I have them so gathered and graven on my soul 
and hold them there so dear, that none other shall dispose of or 
enjoy them.” When the messenger had done his errand to the 
king, he bade him return. “ Say to her,” said Francis, “ that I 
did not this for the jewels’ value, which I would have doubled 
willingly, but for love of the devices they bore ; which, since I 
lose, of the gold I will have none. She has shown in this,” he 
added, with an injustice which the thought of Margaret should 
have silenced, ‘‘ a courage and generosity which I believed not to 
belong to woman.” 

Clement Marot, delivered by the king’s command from the 
prison into which he had been cast on charge of heresy, was in 
those days again at court : and a proof of how little credence 
should attach to the calumny which uses his name to stain hers, is 
the mutual affection of Margaret and Henri d’Albret: which the 
high and heroic qualities of the latter might well justify, and 
which Francis forbore to oppose. There was some disparity of 

ears ; but the duchess was still in the zenith of her beauty. 
They were mairied in January, 1527, lacking neither presents 
from the king, nor promises, afterwards ill kept and claimed 
vainly, in various letters of this collection addressed to Mont- 
morency. ‘Throughout life Francis proves a selfishness un- 
worthy the chivalrous king towards these two, his devoted subjects; 
and here, having bound himself to oblige the restitution of the 
kingdom of Navarre, in the next proposals made to the Emperor 
for the liberation of the children, there is this passage! ‘ The 
said King of France promises neither to assist nor favour the King 
of Navarre in conquering his kingdom ; even though he hath 
espoused his well-beloved and only sister.” 
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Henry had been married but a year when he rendered Francis 
an important service. The 1,200,000 crowns were to be paid; and 
the Pope permitted a tax on ecclesiastical revenues, which was yet 
far from sufficmg. This is proved by the two letters cited by Mons. 
Genin from the Chancellor Duprat and the Cardinal de Pciriith 
to Montmorency: the first declaring that ‘ having tried all expe- 
dients at the banks and elsewhere, there is no man who doth not 
droop his ears ;” the second, that “if the king and Madame do 
not look to their affairs well, they may lay the muzzle to the ground.” 
In this necessity the king's advisers exacted what is amusingly called 
a gratuitous donation from the nobility. The persons taxed unani- 
mously refused the additional charge, designated as voluntary; and 
Fontanieu quotes a consultation, signed by six lawyers, on the 
question, whether the nobles be bound to contribute to the king’s 
ransom. The donation was ultimately, however, obtained; and 
entirely through the exertions of Henri d’Albret, in the more dis- 
affected provinces. 

We cannot agree with the editor of these letters that Mar- 
garet, merely tolerant, saw in the persecuted reformers “ only 
learned men in peril;” and that the contrary opinion can be 
solely supported by appearances, wanting weight and value. 
Calvin praises her as “ the instrument selected by God that his 
kingdom might come.” Deeply read in theology; having studied 
Hebrew (her Greek lore not sufficing her to arrive at the true 
sense of the Bible); the universal protectress of letters; defraying 
the expenses of poor students in the schools of France and Ger- 
many, almost at the time when the monks preached in their 
sermons to the people to ‘ beware of a new tongue of late dis- 
covered, called the Greek, and the mother of all heresies :” the 
inquiring nature of her mind, her unfavourable opinion of monk and 
priest, fitted her to bea convert. She protected Marot and others 
in her household from religious persecution, even after the death of 
Louis Berquin, in whose behalf she had written to Montmorency 
a letter given here. She sheltered in her kingdom of Bearn 
various reformers; Lefebvre d’Etaples, Gerard Roussel, at one 
time Calvin, whom Roussel’s fate had terrified. Evidently she 
leaned to the Lutheran persuasion. The flame of the funeral piles, 
which the Sorbonne asserted, even in the eighteenth century, to- 
be ‘‘ the best light whereby to guide the errmg ;” the torture of 
heretics which the Jesuits in their rules select as the only punish- 
ment their pupils may look on; had inspired her with something 
more than sympathy. Not for the victims, but their persecutors, 
did her strong mind own the pitying and mournful tolerance of 
master spirits towards those not their equals. Motives of policy, 
consideration for her brother, might prevent her openly declaring 
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for those whom she privately supported. Francis, indeed, had 
faith in his sister; but more in her devotion to himself than in 
the orthodoxy of her creed; for when Montmorency—grown so 
strong in the royal favour as no longer to need hers, which had 
never failed him, and thinking the hour come when ingratitude 
might bring profit—declared to the king that if he would extir- 
pate Heresy by acting against Heretics, he would do well to 
commence by his sister: ‘ Ha !” said Francis, “ say nought of 
her, for she loves me too well. She will believe but according to 
my pleasure, and adopt no creed that might harm my realm.” 
Was this suggestion of Montmorency made in the prudence of a 
man, of whom dangerous tales might be told? Several times in 
her letters, in the joy of her success, Margaret alludes to some 
danger whence she has preserved him; and the key to this allu- 
sion is lost. 

She was unsuccessful in her efforts to save Berquin. In April 
1529, having been first strangled, he was burned with his books 
in the Place de Gréve. He was a nobleman and a lover of 
learning, who, won by the hardihood of the works of Erasmus, 
translated several. Accused of heresy at a period when its punish- 
ment was death, he was imprisoned at the solicitation of the 
Doctor in Theology, Noél Beda; and, daring to recriminate, he 
presented twelve propositions taken from a book written by his 
accuser, avowing them to be impiety and blasphemy, and calling 
on the Theological Faculty to prove them by Scripture or con- 
demn them. This time protected by the king, Berquin escaped 
unharmed; but he failed to follow the advice which prudent Eras- 
mus gave, to avoid in future the insults and rash translations which 
had started this animosity. Saved a second time by Margaret’s 
interference, and still not warned, he was arrested once more, 
and condemned to do penance for his errors, and abjure them 
publicly ; to have his tongue pierced; and to suffer perpetual 
prison. ‘‘ When this sentence was read to him,” says Erasmus in 
a letter, ‘‘ he appealed to king and bishop; his judges were irri- 
tated and declared that if he failed to submit to their decision, 
they would place appeal beyond his power: in fact the following 
day they condemned him to be burned.”* Margaret mourned 


* “Dumont dared write to me what he witnessed only,” pursues Erasmus: 
*“ He saw Berquin drawn in the cart to the Gréve; he showed no emotion, not 
even in change of colour. One would have said he was in his closet at study, or 
in church meditating some pious matter. Even when the executioner pronounced 
his sentence, in a brutal voice, his countenance remained unaltered. Commanded 
to descend from the cart, he did so promptly and cheerfully. He had not the 
audacity and ferocity one sometimes sees in great criminals, but the calm which 
bears witness of a pure conscience. He spoke to the people; but none heard him 
for the noise the archers made; it was thought it had been so’ commanded. 
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for Berquin: in her protection of Lefebvre d’Etaples she was 
equally earnest and more fortunate. ‘ He had,” says Charles of 
St. Martha, “ translated and written commentaries on the New 
Testament ; a crime irremissible in the eyes of Noél Beda. His 
foes attempted to profit by the king’s absence; but Margaret, 
then Duchess of Alencon, wrote to her brother, and obtained 
his interference with the Parliament, so that the accused was 
saved.” 

The ransom now paid to Charles, the royal hostages were to 
return; and Eleanor, the uncared-for wife of Francis, who had 
watched over them four years as their mother, was to bear them 
company. The King and the Duchess of Angouléme met them at 
Bayonne; but the Queen of Navarre was detained at Blois, where 
she gave birth to a son, her second child. In 1528 had been born 
the fi ture mother of Henry the Fourth, Jeanne d’Albret. The 
boy died when but two months old. Margaret was at Alencon: 
her sorrow was deep, but her resignation real, though exaggerated 
in its show. A Te Deum was sung by her order, and the verse 
from Job placarded in various parts ‘of the town: 


The Lord gave him, the Lord hath taken him away. 


She bids her brother to remember his being in glory, without 
thought of her sadness ; but the heart of the mother finds voice 
sometimes, and she writes to Montmorency: “ It seems that you 
help me to sustain the load, which, without the Lord’s aid, would 
be harder to bear than I had thought.” Now, while their grief was 
yet green, Francis took from her parents, and into his exclusive 
power, his little niece, Jeanne, and sent her to be educated at Plessis 
les Tours. It is said he feared her espousing Philip, Charles the 
Fifth’s son; and thus bearing along with her to Spain her right 
to Navarre. ‘This royal foresight, s so wanting in brotherly feelin 
decided Henry and Margaret on retiring to Bearn, which they did 
this year, 1530: and lived there tranquilly, occupied with the 
welfare of their subjects. The face of the country, by nature 
fertile, but lacking culture through the negligence “of the inha- 
bitants, soon changed beneath their care. They: summoned persons 
versed in tillage ‘from all the provinces of France; embellished 
and fortified towns; builded houses and castles; ‘that of Pau 


When he was strangled, no one cried ‘Jesus,’ though it be usual, even in cases of 
sacrilege and parricide ; so odious had his enemies made him to the ignorant and 
simple He was a stanch friend; gave much alms; observed the precepts 
of the Church without ostentation ; was sincere and incapable of doing injury, 
but suffered no injustice. He had Lutheranism in aversion: it is assured that 
his heaviest crime was his hatred of certain intolerant theologians, and ignorant 
and ferocious monks.” 
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among the rest, with the fairest garden in Europe; rectified Police 
and Laws; and, “to guard from Spanish incursion, fortified 
Navarrins with rampart, bastion, and demylune, according to the 
art in use.” 

But Margaret’s sphere was not yet to be so narrowed. In the 
September of 1531, the Duchess of Angouléme, whose health had 
been some years failing, died at Gretz, near Nemours, of the 
plague which had succeeded famine: she was tended by her 
daughter, who, during her last illness, addressed various letters to 
the king and constable.* The tie between Margaret and Francis 
was, in consequence of their mother’s death, drawn more closely. 
He had already expressed his will, in the act drawn up during 
his captivity, that in case of the Regent’s death, his sister should 
replace her; and her letters prove her influence and intervention. 
Bearn her home still, she made frequent journeys to court, and to 
various parts of the kingdom, as the king’s interests needed. It 
followed at this juncture that as Margaret’s superiority was too 
manifest, it was also too dangerous to escape notice. A monk 
proposed to tie her in a sack and fling her into the Seine. The 
Principal of the College of Navarre, in 1533, perhaps to wipe off 
the imputation of heresy which hung about Navarre, dared to have 
performed by his professors and scholars, a wretched farce in 
which she was represented as a fury in hell. The angry king 
sent to arrest the actors; when the principal, wearing his gown, 
and at the head of his troop, met the king’s messengers, and, pelting 
them with stones, forced them to retire. But it was ill to dispute 
the king’s authority; and these offenders might have found escape 
from punishment no easy matter, but that Margaret, who then 
happened to be in Paris, cast herself at her brother's feet and ob- 
tained their pardon. 

It was in this same year, 1533, that she published the Miroir 
de l’'ame pécheresse. ‘The writer of the article on Margaret, in 
the Biographie Universelle, denies its being censured by the 
Sorbonne, and asserts that it was only placed for a time among 


* The duchess had always feared death, and was averse to its being mentioned 
in her presence, even in a sermon, saying the preachers could only tell what all 
knew. Three days before she died, according to Brantome, her chamber, during 
the night, seemed all in flame; and believing this extraordinary glare caused by the 
heedlessness of her women, she reproved them for it. They said it was the light of 
the moon, not of their fire, which produced this splendour. The princess having 
commanded to draw back the curtains, saw it was a comet. “ Ha!” said she, 
“ yonder is a sign which shines not for persons of low quality: God sends it for 
greater ones. Close the window, it announces my death; I must, therefore, prepare.” 
Notwithstanding this, she was still so unwilling to die as to believe in her reco- 
very, and still occupy herself with all affairs of import; till Margaret, her daughter, 
having admonished her to place her thoughts elsewhere, she turned them to 
God. 
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suspicious works, by the Curé of St. André des Arts, Leclerc. 
Mons. Genin, whose researches are much more complete, asserts 
that Noél Beda denounced to the faculty this poem ; classed as 
suspicious, since Margaret had mentioned therein neither saints 
nor purgatory: a proof she believed in neither: but this time the 
old doctor’s malice was baffled by the strong sense and eloquence 
of Guillaume Petit, Bishop of Senlis, who pleaded before the 
Sorbonne the cause of book and author: and some time after, on 
a pretext not very clearly known, Noél Beda was imprisoned at 
the Mont St. Michel, ‘‘ to teach him to calumniate the poem of a 
rincess of the blood royal,” and there died. 

Of:the date of 1534 we find a letter to Montmorency, written 
in intercession for Roussel. The protestant persecution was then 
at its height; and Francis avenged, by burning and torture, the 
placards posted in the streets of Paris, and on the walls of his 
castle of Blois: Margaret was always mediatrix, though too often 
vainly. Itis said by Varillas, that the idea of a theological dis- 
cussion had originated in her, when Francis, with a sudden change 
of purpose, which proved the spring of his actions to be less 
fanaticism than policy, wrote with his own hand to Melancthon 
to invite him to dispute on matters of the faith with the doctors 
at Sorbonne. In these letters we find her seeking Francis at 
Valence, where he was making preparations for war with Charles; 
joining Montmorency at the camp of Avignon; and afterwards 
writing from Amiens as to how Boulogne and Terouane are fortified. 

A striking passage of her history then arrests usin them. In 
the month of December, 1537, the little Princess Jeanne was 
dying at Plessis les Tours. The news arrived at Paris on one of 
the shortest and darkest days of the year. It was four o’clock in the 
evening; the rain fell in torrents; and the queen’s officers and 
attendants were dispersed in the city and its environs. She 
borrowed the litter of her niece Margaret, the king’s third 
daughter, and departed without further preparation. Arrived at 
Bourg-la-Reine, where she was to pass the night, she went straight 
to the church, and said at the door to several persons gathered 
there, “‘ My heart tells me I know not what, of my child’s death;” 
afterwards desiring to be left alone with her faithful attendant, the 
Seneschale of Poitou, she sunk on her knees, accusing herself of 
being by her sins the cause of her daughter’s death. Opening 
the Bible after supper, her eye fell on a verse which she said was 
of happy augury. A postilion’s horn sounded, and the sound 
rapidly increasing, proved his speed. All crowded to the door, 
Margaret rushed to the window, demanding “‘ What news?” No 
one replied, and she again cast herself down in prayer. At the 
close of some minutes the chamber-door was onentil and the Bishop 
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of Seez entered. The queen was kneeling on the floor, leaning 
pent a low bench, her face stooped to the ground. “ Ah! 

onsieur de Seez,” she said, ‘come you to announce to a 
grieving mother the death of her only child? I understand you, 
she is now with God.” Some precautions were taken ere the 
truth was told her: she was out of danger. A letter dated Bourg- 
la~-Reine, two in the morning, charges Montmorency to apprise 
the king of the child’s safety, whom “ death forbore to touch, 
since he called her his.” 

There is here a lapse of two years in the Queen of Navarre’s 
correspondence. During the interval, Montmorency, hitherto 
Marshal and Grand Master of France, had been created Con- 
stable; and quarrelled with his protectress, whose faith in him 
seems to have remained firm as friendship, while self-deceit 
was possible. He accused her to the king of heresy, and this 
Margaret resented deeply and naturally. It is said also that the 
ill-offices he rendered in poisoning her husband’s mind, were so 
efficacious as to oblige Francis to interfere; but this seems doubt- 
ful. It was in this year 1540 that the little princess Jeanne, 
not yet twelve years old, was married by the king’s will, and 
against that of her parents, to the Duke of Cleves. Jeanne pro- 
tested; when, in consequence of her tender years, and her mother’s 
interference, they were separated after the ceremony; and the 
King of Navarre roused to resentment of this tyranny, the mar- 


riage was dissolved at his prayer, and by papal authority. It was 
at these nuptials that the change of the king towards Mont- 
morency was first made manifest. ‘ The day she was married at 


Chatellerault, it was necessary to carry her to the church; inasmuch 
as she was so charged with precious stones and cloth of gold and 
silver, that from the weakness of her body, she could not walk; the 
king commanded the constable therefore to take his little niece in 
his arms, and bear her thither, whereat all the court marvelled; it 
being an office unsuited to a constable of France, and which 
might be given to another: but the Queen of Navarre was not 
displeased, and said, ‘ There is he who would have ruined me 
with my brother, now serving to carry my child.’ The con- 
stable said, ‘“‘ My favour is past away; I bid it adieu.’ So it 
happened; for after the wedding-dinner and festival, his dismis- 
sal given him, he departed. I had this from my brother, who was 
then page at court, who saw and recollected all this well, for he 
had a happy memory.”* 

Her next letters are dated 1541, and addressed to the Chan- 
cellor of Alengon, d’Izernay. She continued to reside in Bearn, 


* Brantome, 
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where celebrated foreigners crowded to see her; and the friends 
ranged round her table, were chosen for their rank less than for 
their talents. Chiefly occupied with theological study she had 
not yet abandoned poetry nor withdrawn herself from the world, 
though retiring at times to the solitude of the monastery she had 
founded. But religious hatred sought Margaret even in the 
quiet she had chosen. It would appear that a certain Bisho 
Condom had attacked the king in his sermons; and with this 
offence to rouse her, she was neither patient nor tolerant. The 
priest was punished, but she was warned to hold herself on her 
guard, as poisons were much in use. ‘I have prayed the King of 
Navarre,” she says, “‘ so long as I shall stay here at Nerac, that 
such as belonged to the said bishop’s household should be sent 
forth from the town; he hath done so gently, saying what opi- 
nion I hold of them, and has given order that no one shall enter 
our kitchens. It is said that the monks of this country practise 
the art of poisoning by incense ; wherefore this feast of Christmas 
has been chanted in our great hall; and from my bed I have 
heard matins and high mass since we are come to lodge in 
Madame’s chamber.” 

The poem called Le Coche, a debate on love, was composed 
at this time. In it Margaret is herself an actor. She has driven 
out to enjoy a summer evening, and alighting from her carriage, 
meets the three afflicted dames who hold the argument. A 
wood-cut represents this curious royal equipage: resembling an 
enormous waggon covered with an awning, a low door and a step 
in the centre of one of its sides. In this performance she describes 
her brother with her usual affectionate enthusiasm. 


He is on earth as is the sun in heaven. 


Margaret’s poems, unlike her ‘‘ Nouvelles,” are generally of a 
grave nature, filled with thoughts of death and the existence 
beyond. It was in the more earnest aspects of her character 
always to blend earthly love with feelings of a higher devotion, 
and it was a tendency of mind that showed itself im her actions 
as well as in her words.* 


* Captain John de Bourdeille (brother of Brantome, whom we quote) “was des- 
tined for the church, and sent at the age of eighteen to study in Italy. He rested 
in Ferrara, where Madame Renée of France, the duchess, who loved my mother 
well, detained him at the university. But forasmuch as he was born unapt for 
study, he was courtier and lover more than scholar; so that he fell deep in love 
with a French widow called the demoiselle de la Mothe: and they loved one an- 
other so well that my brother was recalled by my father, who saw him unfitted 
for letters ; and obliged to return. She who loved him and dreaded danger for 
herself, seeing that she leaned towards Luther, in vogue at that time, prayed my 
brother to bear her along with him to France and the court of the Queen of 
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The last letter written to the king is dated 1542: she is on 
her way to join him at Fontainebleau, and excuses herself for 
her delay by her own ill-health and her having stayed to view 
his newly-built Castle of Chambord. She strives, she says, ‘‘ to 
strengthen her sight, her heart, her understanding, to receive 
from him the only contentment she could or would hope from 
creature living.” boned to the earth by the malady of which 
he died, Francis expiated the prosperity with which his reign 
began, by the disasters of its close. Except in the fruitless ae 
of Cerisolles, his arms were unsuccessful. He had seen his chil- 
dren drop away, one by one; his temper was soured and grown 
irritable; and his declining days went by sadly: almost in soli- 
tude, but for an unfaithful mistress: sold to Spain; separated 
from Montmorency, whom his misconduct had obliged him to 
exile; and far from the devoted sister whom he had too often 
treated unworthily. His wife Eleanor, so hailed at her coming, 
fair as she was true, and zealous in her desire to serve France 
and its king, ‘‘ was not therefore better treated,” says Brantome: 
and Hubert Thomas, already mentioned as contemporary and 
historian of Frederic, Count Palatine, tells us that the latter, 
having visited the French court in 1538, when about to 


Navarre, to which she had belonged ; and who had given her to Madame Renée, 
when she married, and went to Italy. My brother, who was young and incon- 
siderate, glad of this fair company, conducted her to Paris, where was the queen, 
who was glad to see her, for she had wit and was fairly spoken. He, having 
staid some days with his grandmother and mother, then both at court, returned 
to our father, but at the close of a brief time, utterly weary of study, and seeing 
himself incapable, he quitted him suddenly and went to the wars in Piedmont and 
Parma, where he acquired all possible honour.” Five or six months after, Captain 
John de Bourdeille returned with the army and went to Pau to seek his mother 
and salute the queen. The latter was at Vespers when he arrived, and following 
her to the church he met her issuing forth with her suite as the service was just 
ended ; but taking the young man by the hand she turned back with him alone, 
and continued to walk up and down the dim church, discoursing with her usual 
affability on the news from Italy, the wars, and the part he had borne in them. 
The memory of his attachment and its object had faded from the mind of the 
young soldier. No mention of them was made by either. At last, having paced 
the aisle nigh two hours, the queen stopped suddenly and laid her hand on his 
arm once more. “‘ My cousin,’ she said (we again quote Brantome’s words) ‘ do 
you feel nothing move beneath your feet? ‘No, madam!’ he replied. ‘ Nay, 
cousin,’ she rejoined, ‘consider well.’ My brother answered, ‘ Madam, I do con- 
sider, and am well advised that I feel no motion, for I tread on a solid and sealed 
stone.’ ‘Then,’ said the queen—keeping him no longer in suspense—‘ I inform you 
that you are on the grave and above the corpse of the poor demoiselle de Mothe, 
buried here beneath, whom you so loved ; and since souls have consciousness after 
this life, we may not doubt that this noble creature, lately dead, did tremble as 
you trode over her ; and though you felt her not by reason of the thickness of the 
tomb, no doubt that she in her own person felt and quivered; and inasmuch as it 
is a pious office to show memory of the dead whom we have loved, I pray you 
bestow on her a Paternoster and Ave Maria and De profundis, and sprinkle the 
stone with holy water: so you will acquire the name of faithful lover and good 
Christian. I leave you to do so and depart.’” - 
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quit it, took leave of the queen. They conversed together long: 
he reminded her of their past affection: the queen asserted that 
‘“‘she had never thought of marriage, not bemg of an age to 
reflect so deeply on what was a mere toy and gillian of youth.” 
She said she had been happy in Portugal. “ But for this court 
of France,” she added, ‘‘God knoweth how I am viewed here, 
and the king’s treatment of me.” It is strange that in the first 
funeral oration pronounced by the grand almoner after the king’s 
death, which details the last circumstances of his life and his 
dying words to his children, no mention is made of Eleanor. 

In failing health and bitterness of spirit, Francis therefore 
could have sought no solace at his wife's hands; but Margaret 
hurried to his presence on receiving a letter in which he reminded 
her of their early union, and prayed the consolation of her pre- 
sence ‘‘ ere he died.” When she arrived he was seemingly better, 
and her presence cheered him. They visited Primatice, and 
Benvenuto Cellini; and the celebrated printer’s Robert Etienne: 
where conversations were carried on in the Latin tongue between 
the artisan and his noble guests, and the learned personages who 
accompanied them. It was at Chambord, which, like Fontaine- 
bleau, they inspected together, that while Margaret argued for 
her sex and against her brother, Francis, perhaps thinking, of 
the Duchess of Etampes, wrote with his diamond ring on the 
window-pane the often cited lines, 


Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie.* 


In some measure tranquillized, the Queen of Navarre had re- 
turned to Bearn; when, one night in April, she dreamed that her 
brother appeared to her, sad and pale, repeating in a plaintive 
voice, ‘‘ Sister, sister.” She instantly despatched couriers to Paris, 
but no reply came. Sometime after she dreamed the same dream 
again, and demanding news peremptorily, she was told that the 
king was well. He had been dead a fortnight, and they feared 
to inform her. 

Anxious and unconvinced, she went to the church; but sum- 
moned, to attend her on her way, her secretary, Thomas Cour- 
delier; and while she spoke to him of a letter to be written to 
court for more certain information, she was disturbed by sobs 
and groans at the further extremity of the cloister: it was a poor 
insane nun, allowed to wander in liberty because her malady was 


* Women vary must, 
Senseless they who trust. 
VOL. XXX. NO. LIX. 
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harmless. The Queen spoke to her, ‘‘ Why do you moan, sister ?” 


“ Alas, madam,” said the maniac, ‘I deplore your ill fortune.” 
Margaret turned to those who followed her, ‘‘ You concealed the 
king’s death,” she said, “ but the spirit of God hath revealed it to 
me through this woman.” Passing to her chamber with no show 
of womanly weakness, she kneeled down and blessed God, “ for 
his will accomplished whatsoever it might be.” But the blow 
was given; her agony was the deeper for being at first restrained; 
and despite her seeming resignation, she never held up her head 
more. She passed the first forty days of her mourning in this 
same monastery; and during this time even composed some verses 
on her brother’s death. They were her last: her adieus to life 
and poetry. 

She writes to Henry the Second, on his accession, a brief and 
melancholy letter, for her heart was breaking ; and the collection 
offers us two or three more to the Constable de Montmorency, 
to whom she found herself obliged to apply, painful as the neces- 
sity must have been, since Henry had recalled him to favour in 
contradiction to his father’s will expressed on his deathbed. 
She prays of Montmorency the payment of a pension of 24,000 
livres, granted her by Francis. Margaret with her usual careless- 
ness of her own interests, being on the death of Francis his creditor, 
had abandoned her rights to the relatives of her first husband: 
but deprived of this royal succour, she represents that to entertain 
her household must prove impossible, and prays Montmorency for 
his intervention. ‘I beg you so to continue till the end of your 
old mother; and be the staff of her age as she was the rod of 
— youth. For you have had many friends, but remember you 

ave but one mother who never will part with the name nor its 
effects in all she may do or desire for you and yours.” Through- 
out this correspondence she styles him by turns, cousin, son, and 
nephew; mere terms of affection, since no relationship existed. 
The last pang Margaret felt was occasioned by her daughter’s mar- 
riage with Antoine de Bourbon ; chosen by the King of Navarre, 
but without her participation. Henceforth weary of the world, 
she had abandoned her usual occupations, and no longer mingled 
in temporal affairs. Brantome says she was commonly retired in 
her convent of Pusson, where she sometimes performed the office 
of abbess, and chanted at vespers. Her presentiments returned, 
and this time they were personal. She dreamed that a beautiful 
female, robed in white, appeared before her, presenting a wreath 
of various flowers, and murmuring, “ Soon.” She said, that the 
crown was a symbol of eternal life, and that she was shortly to 
die. And though as yet in her usual health, she wrote to various 
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persons, in order to ward off certain embarrassments which her 
death might cause. 

At last she fell ill at her chateau of Odos, in Bigorre. Her ma- 
lady lasted twenty days, during which she suffered with patience 
and courage. She lost her speech three days ere she died, and 
recovered it only in her last moments, when she exclaimed, 
‘Jesus, Jesus, Jesus!” and expired. Her obsequies were cele- 
brated in the church of Lescar with solemn ceremonial. It was 
customary to expose the effigy of the royal person deceased in a 
chapelle ardente, laid on a couch and robed in sables as if chief 
mourner at his own funeral; and the waxen portrait was moulded 
immediately after the decease, that the effigy might be lively and 
natural. At the foot of Margaret’s likeness stood three gentle- 
men bearing the crown, the sceptre, and the hand of justice, the 
insignia which accompanied her to the verge of the grave. ‘* Mar- 
_ de Valois,” says Charles of St. Martha, “ — sister of king 

rancis, was the stay and support of letters; the defence, refuge, 
and comfort of the wretched.” 

Monsieur Genin has included in his collection some letters 
of Francis himself: one of them a gay note after an unsuccessful 
hunt and supperless return on a frosty night, which shows the 
familiar footing on which king and courtiers stood; and another, 
a reply to Margaret, insignificant as ill spelled, for the wary 
writer intrusted a chosen messenger to communicate by word of 
mouth any important news or secret, and never noted it down. 
He has recovered also some Latin epistles of Erasmus and Me- 
lancthon: and the last imploring letter written from the Bastile 
to the king by poor Semblancay. 

To such as are curious to know the customs of the time Monsieur 
Genin’s researches offer some interesting documents. The mar- 
riage articles, for example, drawn up between Margaret and the 
King of Navarre, with the worth of jewels he is bound to bestow 
upon her; and the order observed at her burial. We find also“a 
detailed list of the ‘ pensions, wages and other sums” paid on 
various pretexts to Montmorency, amounting to 56,000 livres ; 
an addition to his own immense fortune which yet placed no 
bridle on his rapacity. Monsieur Genin remarks that some have 
doubted the fact of the Count of Chateaubriant’s having made 
a donation of his domains to the Constable of France, in order 
to put a stop to proceedings instituted against him after his 
wife’s death;* and quotes against them a passage of a letter ex- 
isting in manuscript in the royal library, wherem Montmorency 


* See note, ante, p. 
L2 
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mentions the donation made, and adds, ‘‘ Monsieur de Chatean- 
briant is inclined to do better still.” Montmorency was never 
difficult of access, at least by this road. A subsequent note 
tells us that the Duke of Guise bribed him with a hound, and that 
Delabarre, Provost of Paris, wrote from Madrid, ‘“ I sent my Lord 
a pair of boots quite new (tout neufs) that he may the better re- 
member me.” We read also on another page a letter from his 
aunt, Louise de Bourbon, a poor nun of Fontevrault, who implores 
the payment of a legacy which he has received and detained, as 
humbly as she would crave a charity. Monsieur Genin completes 
this characteristic portrait of Montmorency by a quotation from the 
Abbé of Longuerue. ‘‘ He wasa Cacique and Captain of Savages, 
hard and barbarous ; so ignorant, that he scarce could sign his 
name; hated by every one; believing himself a great captain and 
being none ; always beaten and often prisoner ; whose catho- 
licity did not prevent his joming the Coligny’s when he found 
his interest in so doing.” 

Margaret’s letters do not once touch on her occupations as an 
author : but we find an epistle in verse to Henry the Second 
when dauphin, hitherto unpublished; mere doggrel for the most 
part, though possessing some redeeming lines : and two or three 
short poems, more simple and touching, composed on her 
brother’s death. 

We have thus attempted to sketch the contents of Monsieur 
Genin’s volume, and to illustrate by this means the chief events 
of Margaret’s life. Doing justice to her, he has done more than a 

iece of dry justice to history. Her correspondence proves her 
Kind heart, her disinterestedness through life, her devotion to her 
brother, her care of the poor, her protection of the persecuted. 
Let us hope that the 134 letters addressed to the king, vainly 
sought by Genin, but even more lately found in a corner of the 
royal library, will not be withheld from us. It is difficult not 
to feel interest in all which concerns Margaret of Navarre: fair 
but not frivolous, gentle but not weak, warm and enthusiastic yet 
virtuous ; using her influence to soften injustice and curb fana- 
tacism ; withholding the hand when it was raised to strike, 
guiding it when it bestowed reward: a star of her times. 


A gentleness spread over a fair face 

Passing in beauty the most beautiful ; 

A chaste eye in whose light there lies no stain; 
A frank discourse, so simple and so true 

That who should hear it thro’ an hundred years 
Would never weary in that century ; 

A lively wit; a learning which makes marvel; 
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And such sweet gracefulness diffused o’er all, 
And ever present in her speech or silence ; 

That fain I would my power did suffice 

To pen her merit on this paper down, 

Even as it is written in my heart. 

And all these precious gifts, and thousand more, 
Cling to a body of high parentage ; 

And tall, and straight; and formed in its fair stature 
As if it were to be at once adored 

By men and gods. Oh! would I were a prince! 
That I might proffer to thee my poor service. 
Yet why a prince? Is not the gentle mountain 
Often of aspect fairer than the crag ? 

Do not low olive-tree and humble rose 

Charm rather than the oak? Is’t not less peril 
To swim the streamlet than to stem the river ? 

I know I levy and defray no armies, 

I launch no fleets whose prize might be a Helen’s. 
But if my fortune had endowed me so, 

I would have died or else have conquered thee. 
And if I am in fact no conqueror, 

Yet do my will and spirit make me one. 

My fame, like that of kings, fills provinces. 

If they o’ercome men in fair feat of arms 

In my fair verse I overcome in turn. 

If they have treasure, I have treasure also, 

And of such things as lie not in their coffers. 

If they are powerful, I hold more power, 

For I have that to make my love immortal. 

Nor this I say is vaunt, but strong desire 

That thou shouldst understand how never yet 

I saw thy match in this life of this world : 

Nor breathing being who the power owned 
Thus to make subject mine obedience. 


So sang Clement Marot of Margaret of Navarre. 
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Art. VIII.—Neapel und die Neapolitaner. (Naples and the 
Neapolitans; or Letters from Naples Home.) by Dr. Karu 
Aveust Mayer. 2 vols. Oldenburg. 1842. 


WE noticed the first volume of these amusing letters on its ap- 
pearance two years ago, but in its complete form the work is de- 
serving of more attention than it receiv ed from our hands at that 
time. ‘The pictures of popular manners in the capital of southern 
Italy are more varied and striking in the second than in the first 

volume; and the far-famed scenes in the environs are sketched 
with a masterly hand. Nor let it be supposed that the doctor con- 
fines his remarks within narrow limits. The “ most opposite” 
topics are discussed in quick succession. Priests and religion are 
disposed of in the same breath, as though they were things con- 
nected by nature or sympathy; schools and convents are handled 
together, plays and poets dragged into the same letter; while 
holiday feasts and funerals, fiddlers and physi sicians, lawy ers and 
opera singers, are rapidly and closely passed in review before the 
reader. 

Several excellent letters are devoted to the priests and monks 
of Naples, of whom the doctor tells strange tales, but for whom, 
with all their little offences, he cherishes a friendly recollection. 
The Roman Catholic of Spain, he says, is a fanatic, but the Roman 
Catholic of Italy is not so. He anatheneatines protestantism, in- 
deed, to his heart’s content, but he does the same of Islamism and 
Judai, and has as little real knowledge of one as of the other 
two. ‘To the individual protestant, meanwhile, 


“he bears no ill-will; but on the contrary is full of gentilezza to- 
wards him, and indefatigable i in showing him little marks of attention. 
Here as in every other relation the kindly and almost infantine dis- 
position of the Italian shows itself, and neutralizes the intolerance so 
industriously instilled into him.” 


Among the mendicant friars or street preachers of Naples, are 
to be found men who exercise an astonishing influence over the 
lazzeroni. Of one of them, Rocco, a Dominican, a posthumous 
fame is preserved for witty sayings and happy allusions, which if 
collected would fill volumes. “He was reckless whom he attacked, 
and often said things which upon any one less popular would have 
drawn down the vengeance of the public authorities: but Rocco 
was a man of whom even the police stood inawe. One day he was 
preaching to a crowd in the public market-place: ‘* This day,” he 
said, ‘“‘ I will see whether you truly repent you of your sins.’ 
Thereupon he commenced a penitential discourse that ‘* made the 
hair of the hardhearted multitude stand upright :” and when they 
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were all on their knees, gnashing their teeth, and beating their 
breasts, and putting on all imaginable outward signs of contrition, 
he suddenly cried: ‘‘ Now you who truly repent you of your sins 
hold up your hands.” There was not one present who did not im- 
mediately stretch out both arms. ‘‘ Holy Archangel Michael,” 
then exclaimed Rocco, ‘* thou who with thy adamantine sword 
standest by the judgment-seat of God, hew me off every hand 
that has been raised hypocritically.” Instantly every hand 
dropped, and Rocco poured forth a fresh torrent of invective 
against the sinfulness and perversity of his audience. 

Rocco was once engaged in a discussion with a Spaniard, whom 
he silenced by swearing that there was not a single Spanish saint 
in heaven. ‘The Castilian was startled at so unexpected a de- 
claration, but Rocco maintained the truth of it. 

“ A few were let in at first,” he said, “ but they smoked so many 
cigars, that the Madonna and the other holy virgins were fairly sick ; so 
St. Peter set his wits to work to find out how he might rid them ‘of 
such disagreeable guests. He sent a crier into every part of heaven, 
to proclaim that a bull-fight was to be held outside of the gate. There- 
upon every Spanish saint without exception ran off to see the show; and 
when they were all out, St. Peter banged the gate to, and took care 
never to let a Spaniard in again.” 

Rocco lived to a good old age. Just before the Neapolita, 
Revolution, we find him mentioned by another German traveller 
Rehfues. Rocco, at that time, was eighty years old, and sufferin 
severely from the gout; but his wit was unsubdued, and he sai 
he was resolved to battle it with the devil to the last. Ferdi- 
nand I., who was fond of every thing connected with the popular 
manners of his capital, showed great favour to Rocco, and used 
to talk to him from the windows of the palace. 

The first hundred pages of Dr. Mayer’s second volume are 
devoted to accounts of priests, convents, and religious proces- 
sions: and many discourses quite as edifying as those of Father 
Rocco are duly registered. ‘The doctor has however the candour, 
while he relates the follies of Neapolitan devotees, to admit that 
a stranger may find quite as good matter for ridicule in many of 
the Roman Catholic towns in Germany. If the church of Santa 
Chiara preserve among its relics a genuine sample of the Virgin’s 
milk, Aix-la-Chapelle may be said to match the marvel: for there 
to this day is shown the Virgin’s shift, and a stain of milk upon it 
is carefully pomted out to the admiration of the pious. 

From the churches our author passes to the theatres; and ig 
so doing, according to his own account, only leaves one dramat . 

erformance for another. Yet he is not a scoffer. The Neapo 
itan’s religion, he says, in one place, 
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“is a religion of fancy and poetry. The invisible eternal God is 
too far away from him. The bleeding Christ upon the cross frightens 
him : familiarized though he is with the picture which meets him not 
only in church and chapel, but at the corner of each street and even in 
the solitude of the forest. The lovely Madonna, the virgin mother, 
she who unites in her own person all that is beautiful and amiable in 
woman ; and the saints, once human like himself, but now so great, 
so blissful; these come nearer to him, as they smile upon him from 
their altars and niches. The painted wooden images, though rudely 
carved and coarsely daubed, are not without beauty for the unsophis- 
ticated peasant. He looks up to them with a kind of ecstasy, he 
prays to them with fervour, and with an almost infantine humility he 
pours out to them every sorrow that weighs upon his mind. a are 
dolls to amuse the piety of grown-up children, Even the bandit in 
his solitary mountains bares his head as he passes the picture of the 
Madonna: he crosses himself, murmurs his paternoster, and fails not to 
obey the injunction incribed under the image: 


O perregrin che passi per la via, 
Non ti scordar di salutar Maria. 


“T have often been sorry that the protestants do not kneel in their 
churches. It is a beautiful sight to see man humbling himself visibly 
before what is holy to him, and I know no spectacle more moving than 
that of a mother kneeling with her children. The little ones have no 
distinct idea perhaps of what they are about, but their minds are 
attuned to serious thoughts, and a divine spirit seems to breathe upon 
them, though they know not how or whence.” 


The living poets of Naples are disposed of in a single page. 
Giulio Genoino’s Drammatica per I’ Educazione della Gioventu, con- 
sists of twenty plays, in ten volumes. This collection has ob- 
tained considerable success in Italy, but its morality is terribly 
dry, and any thing but poetical. A romantic tragedy (Manfred), 
by Casanova, as the maiden work of a young author, is pro- 
mising. Ricci and Giovanni di Martino have lately acquired 
some fame by their verses: particularly the latter, whose 
Grecia Rigenerata, published in 1835, is a light and agreeable 
poem, notwithstanding the liberties the author takes with history. 
The Baron Cosenza is a Neapolitan Kotzebue; very fertile in the 
production of light comedies, and occasionally, like his German 
prototype, venturing to cobble up a tragedy. 

Whatever travellers may have found to extol in Naples, all 
agree in placing it about the last in the list of all the lands of 
Christendom, as far as public education is concerned. Even 
Dr. Mayer has but little to say on this score in favour; of 
his Neapolitans, who, he admits, are the most ignorant of all the 
Italians. For the humbler classes there are no means of educa- 
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tion whatever, and the clergy, unable to judge of the value of 
instruction from personal experience, boldly declare mental culti- 
vation mischievous to the poor. Those in easy circumstances are 
but little better instructed. Their education is in a great measure 
confined to the enforcement of a certain set of religious ob- 
servances; to the acquisition of a few agreeable accomplishments, 
such as music and verse-making; and to an outward polish of 
manners. So long as all colleges and schools, public and private, 
are under the control of a Giunta dell’ Istruzione Publica, com- 
posed almost exclusively of Neapolitan clergymen, an improve- 
ment of the system is hardly to be hoped for. 

There are in Naples probably from ninety to a hundred thou- 
sand boys and girls between the ages of five and eighteen. Of 
these, from four to five thousand are supposed to receive some 
sort of instruction. In the provinces the proportions are even 
less favourable. Two thousand girls, Galanti calculates, visit 
some school or other; but of these two thousand, less than a fifth, 
he says, are even taught to read; their teachers, in many cases, 
being themselves unequal to the task of imparting this oe 
branch of instruction. ‘The children, in fact, are sent to school, 
merely to be out of their parent’s way; and if they learn to knit 
and sew, it is generally as much as is expected. 

There is in the whole kingdom of Naples but one school which 
even professes to prepare young men for the university; and this 
school, the Real Liceo del Salvatore, contains about one hundred 
and fifty pupils. ‘The demands made upon a Neapolitan scholar 
are, however, extremely moderate. Greek is taught only nomi- 
nally, and is not thought requisite even in a clergyman. In Latin 
the students acquire great fluency; a circumstance not to be won- 
dered at when the affinity between the two languages is taken 
into account. Mathematics also are taught at the Lyceum with 
much success. History is in a deplorable position, being made 
entirely subservient to theology. The Neapolitan Colleges are for 
the most part academies attached to monasteries, and superintended. 
by monks. The Collegio di San Sebastiano, conducted by the 
Jesuits, enjoys by far the best name. It contains usually about 
five hundred pupils, and has a reputation for mathematics even 
beyond that of the Liceo. The Lyceums and Colleges of the pro- 
vincial towns have rarely any existence but in the state calendar; 
inquire after one of them, and you seldom find any thing but a 
mere elementary school. 

The university of Naples was founded by Frederick II., in 1224; 
but according to tradition perpetuated by an inscription, the insti- 
tution would appear to date back to a much more remote —_ 
no less a man than Ulysses himself being said to have studied there ! 
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To this university fifty-two professors are attached; six for theology, 
fourteen for physical and mathematical science, sixteen for rm 
cine, _ for jurisprudence, and eight for ee and litera- 
ture. The small number of theological professorships is easily ac- 
counted for by the fact that the young men for the church are 
mostly educated at the archiepiscopal seminary, or Seminario 
Urbano. Theology, however, is wretchedly taught at both insti- 
tutions. The teachers are watched with the most anxious vigi- 
lance ; are obliged to confine themselves to a most rigid line of 
orthodoxy; and have no opportunity of varying their lectures 
except by an occasional invective against heretics, or a humorous 
account of certain imaginary tenets which they fancifully ascribe 
to the barbarous protestants of the north. The mathematical and 
— sciences are sufficiently well taught. ‘The same remark 
will apply to medicine: the various hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions forming excellent schools for the students. One abo- 
minable abuse, however, prevails: that, namely, of granting 
medical diplomas to ignorant monks, who have indeed to 
undergo an examination, but a much less rigid one than the lay 
students. History, philology, and philosophy are in a melan- 
choly condition. There is a Hebrew professor attached to the uni- 
versity; and this man, anxious to have at least one pupil, is said 
for several years to have had a poor priest to attend his class. The 


fact is, Dr. Mayer assures us, that a clergyman suspected of read- 
ing the Scriptures either in Greek or Hebrew, is looked upon with 
great jealousy, and his orthodoxy is held to be none of the 
soundest. 

Another German traveller (Liidemann) gives a humorous 
account of one of the classes which he attended. 


“‘ We entered,” he says, ‘“‘to hear a Greek lesson. An old abbate, 
with the New Testament in his hand, strutted gravely up and down in 
front of his three pupils, for of more his auditorium did not consist. 
The lesson commenced. A long and noisy dispute as to who should 
begin to spiegare (to construe), occupied some time. This preliminary 
settled, one of the lads proceeded, with the aid of his copy-book, to 
explain a verse. His pronunciation was horrible, and his explanation 
worse; but the good abbate, who evidently was not very exigeant, 
found every thing excellent, and exclaimed continually Da bravo I’ 
‘ Eccolo !’ ‘ Bravissimo ! quite proud, apparently, of so proficient a 
pupil. After a while the second was called on to distinguish himself in 
a similar way. Tocca a voi (it’s your turn), Signor Francesco! 
but Master Frank very frankly owned his insolvency ; and it was now 
the turn of the third Grecian, Signor Giulio, to display his erudition : 
but he, seeing the peril of his position, jumped from his place, and 
fairly ‘ bolted’ out of the room. The abbate was now left alone with 
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his pattern pupil, whom he called on to begin again to spiegare ; but it 
was easier to call spirits from the yasty deep, than to make them come 
when called. The lad owned he had gone as far as he was prepared 
to go, so the worthy professor had nothing for it but to lock up his 
book and dismiss his hopeful class.” 


The number of holidays are alone a sad interruption to every 
kind of study. Thursday is a holiday in all Italian schools, 
unless a church festival happen in the week. Then there is a 
vacation of three weeks at Easter; and one of four months in 
autumn, beginning on the 4th of July. However, public educa- 
tion, such as it is, costs nothing: which is about its intrinsic value. 
Each professor is bound to give one lesson daily. This lesson is 

ublic, and free to all who choose to come. The lesson lasts 
half an hour, and consists usually of a discourse held by the pro- 
fessor; the students listening with decorous silence, but without 
attempting to take any note of their teacher’s remarks. At the 
conclusion of the lecture, the students applaud, clapping their 
hands or knocking with their books and canes. The professors are 
wretchedly paid. Fifty ducati (about ten — a year they 
receive for their lectures, besides a trifling salary of three or four 


hundred ducati. Few have more than six hundred ducati in all 
for their public services. Upon such an income, of course, they 


cannot subsist. They are obliged to eke out their means by 
giving private lessons, and in these private lessons it is that the 
students receive the little instruction that falls to their share. 
The university is attended nominally by twelve or fifteen hundred 
students; but professors and students are both equally irregular in 
their attendance, and nothing like an effective control is ever 
attempted. When the student comes to take his degree, the only 
point rigidly insisted on is a certificate of regular attendance at 
church. On this subject of education we need only add, that a 
military and a naval school exist at Naples, but are entitled in their 
way to very little higher praise than the Universita or the Liceo. 
Naples contains one hundred and fifty booksellers: a goodly 
number for a town in which neither authors nor readers can be 
said to abound: but of these one hundred and fifty, the greater 
part are mere venders of invalided volumes, or speculators who 
buy learning by the pound, and dispose of it at a moderate ad- 
vance to certam consumers who apply books to purposes more 
useful than intellectual. Printers, stationers, and bookbinders are 
likewise included in the list; and a shop with a tolerable assort- 
ment of books does not exist in the whole city. Publishers there 
are none. Authors, ambitious to see themselves in print and 
willing to be at the expense, must be their own publishers, and 
sell their publications the best way they can. More copies are 
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enerally given away than sold; and a stranger desirous of 
eee a new work may often inquire for it in vain at every 
bookseller’s in Naples, unless the author has taken the precaution 
of leaving a few copies here and there on sale or return. The 
truth is that a rigid censorship, entirely in clerical hands, and a 
heavy duty on all foreign cil are serious impediments in the 
way of litgrature. Every octavo volume pays an importation 
duty of three carlini (rather more than a shilling sterling), every 
quarto volume pays six carlini, and every folio ten. ‘Thus while 
the absence of all protection to literary property prevents book- 
sellers from publishing the works of native authors, the priestly 
censorship lays its veto on the importation of every work of 
questionable orthodoxy either theological or political and the 
few flimsy productions of the day that are allowed to creep 
in, are subjected to a duty much too high to allow a book- 
seller to import them as a matter of speculation. Such is the 
consequent mental stagnation at Naples, that even works of a re- 
ligious and perfectly orthodox character have ceased to appear 
there; and the pious who desire to possess themselves of the edify- 
ing literature of the day have to order their trattati and discorsi 
from Florence and Milan. ‘ The Catholic Church in Naples,” 
observes our doctor, ‘ sleeps a sound sleep, and her priests hold 
watch, that none may wake her.” 

The law is the profession which holds out the fairest prospects; 
and the consequence is that all the most enterprising young men 
at the university devote themselves to the bar. There are many 
able advocates at Naples; but their ability is seldom displayed in 
print, and then mostly in ephemeral pamphlets. Yet one-third of 
all that is printed in Naples in a year treats of the law. None of 
these works can have much interest for foreigners. Pasquale 
Liberatore published in 1834 a comprehensive work, in three 
volumes, on the Laws of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies; and 
Carlo Alfan di Rivera, in 1832, printed a statistical work of great 
merit, in which, with a degree of boldness scarcely to be expected, 
he exposed many of the abuses and defects of the existing govern- 
ment. He pointed out the neglect of the forests, the indifference 
shown to the growth of pestilential marshes, the want of seaports, 
lazzarettoes, canals, roads, and bridges. He goes so far as to speak 
in praise of what was done by the French, and to show that 
many of their reforms have very injudiciously been allowed to fall 
into disuse. It is much that the work should have been tolerated 
at all, but as yet it has produced no effect. None of the reforms 
recommended by Alfan di Rivera seem to be even thought of. 

Among philologists Volpicella deserves an honourable mention, 


for his four books on Greek Tragedy. Basilio Purto has pub- 
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lished an excellent translation of the speech of Pericles in the 
second book of Thucydides. Avellino’s name is known among 
all the numismatics of Europe. And we happen at the moment 
to have before us some recent publications of Antonio Carillo, 
one of the most rising young lawyers in Naples, who has not 
been deterred by his professional studies from devoting a portion 
of his leisure to literary pursuits of a lighter character. His Difesa 
della Poesia Lirica del Manzoni, though only an answer to an 
attack on a favourite author, is the work of an accomplished 
scholar and a good reasoner. 

Dr. Mayer gives us an excellent chapter on the Neapolitan 
dialect, and another on the popular ballads of Naples, many of 
which he has translated with great ability. Das Festkleid (The 
Holiday Dress) is beautifully turned in German, but the original 
is unknown to us. An important chapter in the modern history 
of Italian cities has been passed over by most travellers, but has 
not escaped the notice of Dr. Mayer: we mean that which relates 
to the crowd of idle sight-seeing tourists who are annually turned 
adrift upon Italy, to the manifest discredit of their several coun- 
tries, and least of all perhaps to the fair fame of our own. The 
doctor, however, addresses his rebuke chiefly to his compatriots, 
among whom he takes care not to forget the Erz und Urphilister, 
the philistrissimus philistrorum of travellers, Nicolai, whose work, 
Italien wie es Ist, made no little noise in Germany some seven 
or eight years ago. Some good advice too, let us add, is given 
to tourists respecting the best way of travelling in Italy “ with 
advantage to themselves, and without annoyance to others:” a 
chapter which Mr. Murray might do well to imtroduce into 
future editions of his far-famed guide-books: for the skill of tra- 
velling to advantage is not by any means one of easy acquisition. 

Upon the whole, these Letters from Naples are by far the best 
that have fallen in our way for some time. The tourist will find 
the book an excellent gist; while the poor, place-tied, would-be 
traveller, whom Nature never endowed with the organ of stay-at- 
home-ativeness, though Fate perversely chains him to his native 
spot, may derive from its cheerful pages some compensation for 
his involuntary abstinence. 
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Art. [X.—Geschichte der Poetischen National Literatur der 
Deutschen. Von G.G. GeErvinus. (History of the Poetic 
National Literature of the Germans. By G. G. GERVINUS.) 
5 vols. Leipzic. 1840-42. 


Tuis is a very able and very original book, and though of too 
large a range to admit of due notice in the space we can at present 
afford to it,"we are anxious to bring within view of our readers 
at once, a work so striking and important. 

The writer is a person sufficiently remarkable to claim attention 
in himself. G.G.Gervinus was born at Hesse-Darmstadt: one of 
those“small places scattered over Germany like the seed of Cadmus, 
to give forth their yearly produce of armed men and government 
employés, with hardly a shoot of literature at any time among 
them. The early life of Gervinus was new proof of what a man 
may do, with the help of real genius. From the dingy and 
miserable shop of a German épicier, where as apprentice he 
passed his youth, he mastered for himself, in an incredibly short 

ace of time, the way to a professor’s chair at Gottingen. Got- 
tingen was then in the flower of its literary reputation and influ- 
ence, and neither of these suffered by the results of this appoint- 
ment. 


But alas! while Gervinus continued to give the fruits of his 
learning and genius to the students that crowded in his lecture- 
room, we gave Germany one more prince, in the person of King 
Ernest Augustus. It is hardly pleasant that our country should 
be even passively responsible for the sudden, sullen, and hateful 
storm, which, rising from our English shores, thus burst over 
et Hanover. It threw down Gervinus at once from the 


peaceful seat he had occupied so ably and so long. Proscribed 
by the famous manifesto of his Hanoverian Majesty, he left Got- 
tingen: not the least illustrious of the Seven, who, like the ancient 
Greek philosopher omnia sua secum portans, preferred seclusion 
and wails to slavish obedience and shameful perjury. He went 
to Italy first; and ultimately settled in a beautiful villa near 
Heidelberg. He lives there now: not belonging in any way to 
the corps of the University, but solely given up to study. The 
book before us is the growth of that retirement: a rich, abundant, 
and wholesome produce. 

It must not here be omitted that neither Gervinus, nor the 
leader of the Seven, Dahlmann, are in any way, save by their 
superior intelligence, connected with what is called the liberal 
and progressive party in Germany. No German ever dreamt of 
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calling them liberals. Both were on the contrary rather more 
than conservative in their political opinions: and universally 
known to be so by-their countrymen. i their opposition to the 
King of Hanover, it is worth keeping in mind, they followed 
only the steady and concientious dictates of upright and true- 
hearted men. As in the tendency of certain learned pursuits, so 
in the purest type of honesty and honour, Gervinus will bear to 
be called the disciple of Jacob Grimm, the well-known restorer 
of the ancient literature and grammar of Germany. 

Following Jacob Grimm and his brother, however, in the 
way of their pursuits, Gervinus arrived at quite different re- 
sults. The Grimms, Jacob and Wilhelm, set themselves to work 
to recreate, as we have said, the grammar of the ancient German 
languages: they pierced to the deepest and most hidden roots 
of that wonderful tree, pursued it in its different branches, and 
as the issue of an enormous labour, have given life to the old 
dialects, have sent forth invaluable editions of the earliest German 
literature, and completed all needful preparations for the great 
Lexicon or Dictionary of the German tongue, on which they are 
now engaged in Berlin. That great task, however, was only half 
of what was to be done: its supplement and completion we owe 
to Gervinus. 

The work before us is the first History of German Literature, 
taken as whole, and considered in its relation to the nation and 
the several ages. We know of no similar work comparable to it 
in any other country. Gervinus has been the first to adopt, in 
writing a history of literature, the true historiographical method. 
The numberless attempts of this kind in his predecessors have 
been either merely biographical, annexing the history of literature 
to names and persons; or still worse compilations of bibliographi- 
cal notices; of fragmentary criticisms marked by all the pedan 
and prolixity German learnedness has been so proud of; stuffed 
out with endless quotations, and, by the effort to make themselves 
intelligible, hopeless of being ever understood. Gervinus’s plan is 
simple: he starts at the earliest sound of German song, and 
steadily follows up the course of letters into the time of its highest 
perfection. This, being a true German, he holds to be an absolute 
perfection, never to be equalled or surpassed, and he finds it in 
the times of Schiller and Githe. The highest reach of German 
genius is, according to Gervinus, in those two men. At that 
point we understand him to say, plainly and severely, the task of 
German poetry is done, and its work over. After Githe, no more. 
It is to mislead the power of intelligence and genius to direct it to 
art and poetry thenceforward. The next duty of the German race 
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is not xsthetical, but political: and in the ideas of State and 
Church other tendencies must become absorbed. We are stating 
opinions here: we are not admitting or contesting them. 

This is why Gervinus has closed his work with the death of 
Giéthe: only naming what is called the romantic school, Tieck, 
Schlegel, and their companions; and slipping over, perhaps with 
too adverse and scornful an air, the newest revelations of Goriaan 
mind. ‘The part of his labour in which he is most diffuse, is at 
its outset; one engaged on the earlier times, he gives minute 
account of the different phases German Poetry has passed through. 
He abolishes the old distinction of periods taken from political 
history. He overlooks his enormous materials from a higher point 
of view: one which, at the same time, enables him to show how 
the literary and poetical development must be ever deeply con- 
nected with political life. And in relation to this it is one of his 
favourite ideas to attempt to prove, that the political disunion of 
Germany has been as favourable to literature as pernicious to the 
state and church. The singular merit of the work throughout, 
is its clear and subtle insight: Gervinus has at all times the whole 
subject-matter within his view, and is master of the secrets of the 
composition of German literature. And the sure and unfaltering 
hand with which, having sketched the outlines of his various 
characters and placed them in their respective times, he 
lightens and illustrates the one by the other, is satisfactory and 
beautiful. His parallels of Schiller and Géthe, Wieland and Klop- 
stock, Lessing and Herder, are masterpieces. His description of 
the literary revolution of Germany that went on in Gothe’s youth 
(1760—1790) is perfect even in style: not always the best side 
of Gervinus. His style, it must be admitted, for the most part 
wants ease and a natural movement. 

The history is comprised in five volumes. An abridgment has 
been very recently issued (by Engelmann of Leipsic), and with 
extraordinary success. But this, which might have been most 
valuable to readers here, we are sorry that we cannot altogether 
recommend to them. Its arrangement is not very happy; and its 

rofitable use is hardly likely to extend beyond those who either 
now the greater work, or are already extremely familiar with 
the subject of which it treats. 
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Art. X.— Theocritus, Bio, et Moschus: ex recognitione Augusti 
Meinehii. (Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus: from the text of 
Augustus Meinekius.) Berlin. 1836. 


Wirarn the last half-century the Germans have given us several 
good editions of Theocritus. This, to which the very inferior 
and very different poems of Bion and Moschus are appended, is 
among the best and the least presuming. No version is added: the 
notes are few and pertinent, never pugnacious, never prolix. 
In no age, since the time of Aristarchus, or before, has the Greek 
language been so profoundly studied, or its ony in its nature 
and metre so perfectly understood, as in ours. Neither Athens nor 
Alexandria saw so numerous or so intelligent a race of gramma- 
rians as Germany has recently seen contemporary. Nor is the 
society diminished, nor are its labours relaxed, at thisday. Vale- 
kenaer, Schrieber, Schaeffer, Kiesling, Wuesteman, are not the 
only critics and editors who, before the present one, have bestowed 
their care and learning on Theocritus. 

Doubts have long been entertained upon the genuineness of se- 
veral among his Idyls. But latterly a vast number, even of those 
which had never been disputed, have been called in question by Er- 
nest Reinhold, in a treatise printed at Jenain 1819. He acknow- 
ledges the eleven first, the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and eighteenth. Against the arbitrary éjection of the 
remainder rose Augustus Wissowa in 1828. In his Theocritus 
Theocriteus, vindicating them from suspicion, he subjoins to his 
elaborate criticism a compendious index of ancient quotations, in 
none of which is any doubt entertained of their authenticity. But 
surely it requires no force of argument, no call for extraneous 
help, to subvert the feeble position, that, because the poet wrote 
his Pastorals mostly in his native dialect, the Doric, he can never 
have written in another. If he composed the eighteenth Idyl in the 
folic, why may he not be allowed the twelfth and twenty-second 
in the Ionic? Not, however, that in the twelfth he has done it 
uniformly: the older manuscripts of this poem contain fewer 
forms of that dialect than were afterwards foisted into it, for the 
sake of making it all of a piece. It is easy to believe that the 
Idyls he wrote in Sicily were Doric, with inconsiderable variations, 
and that he thought it more agreeable to Hiero, whose favour he 
was desirous of conciliating. But when he retired from Sicily to 
the court of Ptolemy, Tn Callimachus and Apollonius and 
Aratus were residing, he would not on every occasion revert to 
an idiom little cultivated in Egypt. Not only to avoid the charge 
of rivalry with the poets who were then flourishing there, but 


also from sound judgment, he wrote heroic poetry in Homeric 
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verse; in verse no less Ionic than Homer’s own; indeed more 
purely so. 

Thirty of his poems are entitled IpyLs: in short all but the 
Epigrams, however different in length, in subject, and in metre. 
But who gave them this appellation? or whence was it derived? 
We need go up no higher than to «dos for the derivation: and 
it is probable that the poet himself supplied the title. But did 
he give it to all his compositions? or even to all those (except- 
ing the Epigrams) which are now extant. We think he did not, 
aa we are unsupported in our opinion by the old scholiast 
who wrote the arguments. ‘The poet,” says he, “did not 
wish to specify his pieces, but ranged them all under one title.” 
We believe that he ranged what he thought the more important 
and the more epic under this category, and that he omitted to 

ive any separate designation to the rest, prefixing to each piece 
Git may be) its own title. Nay, it appears to us not at all impro- 
bable that those very pieces which we moderns call more peculi- 
_ Idyls, were not comprehended by him in this designation. 

e believe that «dvdvov means a small image of something great ; 
and that it was especially applied at first to his short poems of 
the heroic cast and character. As the others had no genuine 
name denoting their quality, but only the names of the interlocu- 
tors or the subjects (which the ancient poets, both Greek and Ro- 
man, oftener omitted) they were all after a while comprehended 
in a mass within one common term. . That the term was invented 
long after the age of Theocritus, is the opinion of Heme and of 
Wissowa : but where is the proof of the fact, or foundation for 
the conjecture? Nobody has denied that it existed in the time of 
Virgil; and many have wondered that he did not thus entitle his 
Bucolics, instead of calling them Eclogues. And so indeed he 
probably would have done, had he believed that Theocritus in- 
tended any such designation for his Pastorals. But neither he 
nor Calpurnius, nor Nemesian, called by the name of Idyl their 
bucolic poems; which they surely would have done if, in their 
opinion or in the opinion of the public, it was applicable to them. 
It was not thought so when literature grew up again in Italy, and 
when the shepherds and shepherdesses recovered their lost estates 
in the provinces of poetry, under the patronage of Petrarca, Boc- 
cacio, Deane, and Mantuanus. 

Eobanus Hessus, a most voluminous writer of Latin verses, 
has translated much from the Greek classics, and among the 
rest some pieces from Theocritus. From time to time we 
have spent several hours of idleness over his pages; but the 
further we proceeded, whatever was the direction, the duller 
and drearier grew his unprofitable pine-forest, the more wea- 
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risome and disheartening his flat and printless sands. After 
him, Bruno Sidelius, another German, was the first of the 
moderns who conferred the name of Idyl on their Bucolics. As 
this word was enlarged in its acceptation, so was another in 
another kind of poetry, namely, the Pan, which at first was 
appropriated to Apollo and Artemis, but was afterwards trans- 
ferred to other deities. Servius, on the first Eneid, tells us that 
Pindar not only composed one on Zeus of Dodona, but several 
in honour of mortals. The same may be said of the Dithyrambic. 
Elegy, too, in the commencement, was devoted to grief exclu- 
sively, like the nenie and threne: subsequently it embraced a 
vast variety of matters, some of them ethic and didactic; some the 
very opposite to its institution, inciting to war and patriotism, 
for instance those of Tyrteus; and some to love and licentious- 
ness, in which Mimnermus has been followed by innumerable 
disciples to the extremities of the earth. 

Before we inspect the Idyls of Theocritus, one by one, as we 
intend to do, it may be convenient in this place to recapitulate 
what little is known about him. He tells us, in the epigraph to 
them, that there was another poet of the same name, a native of 
Chios, but that he himself was a Syracusan of low origin, son of 
Praxagoras and Philina. He calls his mother wepudery (illus- 
trious), evidently for no other reason than because the verse re- 
quired it. There is no ground for disbelieving what he records 
of his temper; that he never was guilty of detraction. His exact 
age is unknown, and unimportant. One of the Idyls is addressed 
to the younger Hiero, another to Ptolemy Philadelphus. The 
former of these began his reign in the one hundred and twenty- 
sixth Olympiad, the latter in the one hundred and twenty-third. 
the sixteenth Idyl the poet insinuates that the valour of Hiero 
was more conspicuous than his liberality: on Ptolemy he never 
had reason to make any such remark. Among his friends in 
Egypt was Aratus, of whom Cicero and Cesar thought highly, 
and of whose works both of them translated some parts. Phi- 
letus the Coan, was another: and his merit must also have been 
great; for Propertius joins him with Callimachus, and asks per- 
mission to enter the sacred grove of poetry in their company. 


Callimachi manes et Coi sacra Philetz ! 
In vestrum quzeso me sinite ire nemus. 


It appears, however, that Aratus was more particularly and 
intimately Theocritus’s friend. To him he inscribes the sixth 
Idyl, describes his loves in the seventh, and borrows from him the 
religious exordium of the seventeenth. After he had resided 
M2 
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several years in Egypt, he returned to his native country, and 
died there. 

We now leave the man for the writer, and in this capacity we 
have a great deal more to say. The poems we possess from him 
are only a part, although probably the best, of what he wrote. 
He composed hymns, elegies, and iambics. Hermann, in his dis- 
sertation on hexameter verse, expresses his wonder that Virgil, in 
the Eclogues, should have deserted the practice of Theocritus in 
its structure ; and he remarks, for instance, the first in the first Idyl. 


“Abu re ro YiOuptopa kat G mirus. « avmode THhVva. 


This pause, however, is almost as frequent in Homer as in The- 
ocritus : and it is doubtful to us, who indeed have not counted 
the examples, whether any other pause occurs so often in the 
Tliad. In reading this verse, we do not pause after mrvs, but after 
owners * but in the verses which the illustrious critic quotes 
rom Homer the pause is precisely in that place. 


Tlovrw pev Ta mMp@ra Kopvocerat .. avtap érera 
Xepow piyyvupevoy peyadra Bpever .. aude de r° axpas. 

Although the pause is greatly more common in the Greek hexa- 
meter than in the Latin, yet Hermann must have taken upVirgil’s 
Eclogues very inattentively in making his remark. For that 
which he wonders the Roman has imitated so sparingly from the 
Syracusan occurs quite frequently enough in Virgil, and rather 
too frequently in Theocritus. It may be tedious to the inaccurate 
and negligent ; it may be tedious to those whose reading is only 
a species of dissipation, and to whom ears have been given only as 
ornaments; nevertheless, for the sake of others, we have taken 
some trouble to establish our position in regard to the Eclogues, 
and the instances are given below.* 


* Ecl. i, containing 83 verses. 
Namque erit ille mihi semper deus. . 
Non equidem invideo, miror magis. . 
Ite mez, felix quondam, pecus . . 


Ecl. ii. 73 verses. 
Atque superba fastidia. . 
Cum placidum ventis staret mare. . 
Bina die siccant ovis ubera . . 
Heu, heu ! quid volui misero mihi. . 
Ecl. iii. 111 verses. 
Dic mihi, Dameeta, cujum pecus. . 
Infelix, O semper oves pecus.. 
Et, sinon aliqua nocuisses . . 
Si nescis, meus ille caper fuit .. 
Bisque die numerant ambo pecus. . 
Parta mez Veneri sunt munera. . 
Pollio et ipse facit nova carmina. . 
Parcite, oves, nimium procedere . . 
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In Theocritus it is not this usage which is so remarkable; it 
is the abundance and exuberance of dactyls. They hurry on one 
after another, like the waves of a clear and rapid brook in the sun- 
shine, reflecting all things the most beautiful in nature, but not 
resting upon any. 

Ipyt I. 


Of all the poetry in all languages that of Theocritus is 
the most fluent and easy; but if only this Idyl were extant, it 
would rather be memorable for a weak imitation of it by Virgil, 
and a beautiful one by Milton, than for any great merit beyond 
the harmony of its verse. Indeed it opens with such sounds as 
Pan himself in a prelude on his pipe might have produced. The 
dialogue is between Thyrsis and a goatherd. ee is much of 
appropriate description: but it appears unsuitable to the character 
and condition of a goatherd to ane so large a reward as he offers 
for singing a song. ‘“‘ If you will sing as you sang in the contest 
with the ibyan shepherd Chromis, I will reward you with a 
goat, mother of two kids, which goat you may milk thrice a- 3 
or, though she suckles two kids, she has milk enough left for 


at? rer 8 
e often hear that such or such a thing “ is not worth an old 
song.” Alas! how very few things are! What precious recollec> 


tions do some of them awaken! What pleasurable tears do they 


Ecl. v. 86 verses. 
Sive antro potius succedimus . . 
Frigida, Daphni, boves ad flumina. . 
Quale sopor fessis in gramine . . 
Hec eadem docuit cujum pecus . . 


Ecl. vi. 86 verses. 
Cum canerem reges et prelia. . 
/Egle Naiadum pulcherrima . . 
Carmina que vultis cognoscite . . 
Aut aliquam in magno sequitur grege .. 
Errabunda bovis vestigia . . 
Quo cursu deserta petiverit . . 


Ecl. vii. 70 verses. 
Ambo florentes ztatibus . . 
Vir gregis ipse caper deerraverat . . 
Aspicio ; ille ubi me contra videt . . 
Nymphez noster amor Lebethrides . . 
Quale meo Codro concedite . . 
Setosi caput hoc apri tibi.. 
Ite domum pasti, si quis pudor. . 
Aut si ultra placitum laudarit . . 
Si feetura gregem suppleverit .. 
Solstitium pecori defendite . . 
Populus Alcide gratissima . . 
Fraxinus in sylvis pulcherrima, 
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excite! They purify the stream of life; they can delay it on its 
shelves and rapids; they can turn it back again to the soft moss 
amidst which its sources issue. 

But we must not so suddenly quit the generous goatherd: we 
must not turn our backs on him for the sake of indulging in 
these reflections. He is ready to give not only a roma per | 
fine goat for the repetition of a song, but a commodity of muc 
higher value in addition; a deep capacious cup of the most ela- 
borate workmanship, carved and painted in several compart- 
ments. Let us look closely at these. The first contains a woman 
in a veil and fillet: near her are two young suitors who throw 
fierce words one against the other: she never minds them, but 
smiles upon each alternately. Surely no cup, not even a magical 
one, could express all this. But they continue to carry on their 
ill-will. In the next place is an old fisherman on a rock, from 
which he is hauling his net. Not far from him is a vineyard, 
laden with purple grapes. A little boy is watching them near the 
boundary-hedge, while a couple of foxes are about their business: 
one walking through the rows of vines, picking out the ripe 
grapes as he goes along; the other devising mischief to the boy’s 
wallet, and declaring on the word of a fox that he will never quit 
the premises until he has captured the breakfast therein deposited. 
The song is deferred no longer: and a capital song it is: but the 


Ecl. viii. 109 verses. 
Sive oram Illyrici legis equoris. . 
A te principium, tibi desinet . . 
Carmina ceepta tuis, atque hance sine. . 
Nascere preeque diem veniens age. . 
Omnia vel medium fiant mare. . 
Desine Meenalios jam desine. . 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina.. 
Transque caput jace; ne respexeris . . 


Ecl. ix. 67 verses. 
Heu cadit in quemquam tantum scelus. . 
Tityre dum redeo, brevis est via. . 
Et potum pastas age Tityre.. 
Pierides, sunt at mihi carmina. . 
Omnia fert «tas, animum quoque . . 
Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina.. 
Hinc adeo media est nobis via. . 
Incipit apparere Bianoris . . 

Ecl. x. 77 verses. 

Nam neque Parnassi, vobis juga. . 
Omnes unde amor iste rogant tibi. . 


Instances of the cadence are not wanting in the Eneid. The fourth book, the 
most elaborate of all, exhibits them. 
“ Tempora, quis rebus dexter modus” . . 
And again in the last lines, with only one interposed. 
“ Devolat, et supra caput adstitit .. 
Sic ait et dextra crinem secat.” 
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goatherd has well paid the fom It is unnecessary to transcribe 
the verses which Virgil and Milton have imitated. 


Nam neque Parnassi vobis juga nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram facere, neque Aonia Aganippe. 


Virgil himself, on the present occasion, was certainly not de- 
tained in any of these places. Let us try whether we cannot 
come toward the original with no greater deviation, and some- 
what less dulness. 

Where were ye, O ye nymphs ! when Daphnis died ? 

For not on Pindus were ye, nor beside 

Peneus in his softer glades, nor where 

Acis might well expect you, once your care. 

But neither Acis did your steps detain, 

Nor strong Anapus rushing forth amain, 

Nor high-brow’d Etna with her forest chain. 


Harmonious as are the verses of Theocritus, the Greek lan- 

age itself could not bear him above Milton in his Lycidas. 
Fe had the good sense to imitate the versification of Tasso’s 
Aminta, employing rhyme where it is ready at hand, and _per- 
mitting his verses to be longer or shorter, as may happen. They 
are never deficient in sweetness, taken separately, and never at 
the close of a sentence disappoint us. However, we cannot but 
regret the clashing of irreconcileable mythologies. Neither in a 
poem nor in a picture do we see willingly the Nymphs and the 
Druids together: Saint Peter comes even more inopportunely: and 
although, in the midst of such scenery, we may be prepared against 
wolves with their own heads and “ maws” and “ privy paws,” yet 
we deprecate them when they appear with a bishop's: they are 
then an over-match for us. The ancients could not readily run 
into such errors. Yet something of a kind not very dissimilar 
may be objected to Virgil. 

Venit Apollo, 
‘ Galle! quid insanis? inquit. 


When the poet says, ‘‘Cynthius aurem vellit et admonuit,” we 
are aware that it is merely a form of phraseology: but amon 
those who, in Virgil’s age, believed in Apollo, not one believed 
that he held a conversation with Gallus. The time for these 
familiarities of gods with mortals had long been over, 


Nec se contingi patiuntur lumine claro. 


There was only one of them who could still alight without suspi- 
cion among the poets. Phoebus had become a mockery, a by-word: 
but there never will be a time, probably, when Love shall lose his 
personality, or be wished out of the way if he has crept into 4 
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poem. But the poem must be a little temple of his own, admitting 
no other occupant or agent beside himself and (at most) two wor- 


shippers 

To return to this first Idyl. Theocritus may be censured for 
representing a continuity of action in one graven piece, where 
the girl smiles on two young men alternately. But his defence 
is ready. He would induce the belief that, on looking at the per- 
fection of the workmanship, we must necessarily know not only 
what is passing, but also what is past and what is to come. 
We see the two foxes in the same spirit, and enter into their 
minds and machinations. We swear to the wickedest of the two 
that we will keep his secret, and that we will help him to the 
utmost of our power, when he declares (gar) that he will have 
the boy’s breakfast. Perhaps we might not be so steadily his par- 
tisan, 1f the boy himself were not meditating an ill turn to another 
creature. He is busy in making a little cage for the cicala. Do 
we never see the past and the future in the pictures of Edwin 
Landseer, who exercises over all the beasts of the field and fowls 
of the air an undivided and unlimited dominion? kat voov eyd. 

We shall abstain, as far as may be, in this Review, from ver- 
bal criticism, for which the judicious editor, after many other 
great scholars, has left but little room: but we cannot consent 
with him to omit the -one hundred and twentieth verse, 
merely because we find it in the fifth Idyl, nor because he tells us 
it is rejected in the best editions. Verses have been repeated both 
by Lucretius and by Virgil. In the present case the sentence, 
without it, seems obtruncated, and wants the peculiar rhythm of 
Theocritus, which is complete and perfect with it. In the two 
last verses are aide xipatpat Od pi) oxipracyre. Speaking to the she- 
goats he could not well say a, which could only be said in speaking 
of them. Probably the nght reading is de, although we believe 
there is no authority for it. The repetition of that word is grace- 
ful, and adds to the sense. ‘ Come hither, Kissaitha! milk this 
one: but, you others! do not leap about here, lest, &c.” The 
poet tells us he will hereafter sing more sweetly: it is much to 
say but he will keep his promise: he speaks in the character of 

yrsis. When the goatherd gives the cup to the shepherd he 


wishes his mouth to be filled with honey, and with the honey- 
comb! 


Ipyt II. 


Is a monologue, and not bucolic. Cimetha, an enchantress, 
is in love with Delphis. The poem is curious, containing a 
complete system of incantation as practised by the Greeks. 
Out of two verses, by no means remarkable, Virgil has framed 
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some of the most beautiful in all his works. Whether the Idyl 
was in this particular copied from Apollonius, or whether fe 
in the Argonautics had it before him, is uncertain. Neither of 
them is so admirable as, 


Sylvzque et seeva quierant 


JEquora. 


At non infelix animi Pheenissa; neque unquam 
Solvitur in somnos, oculisve aut pectore noctem 
Accipit: ingeminant cure, rursusque resurgens 
Sevit amor. 

The woods and stormy waves were now at rest, 

But not the hapless Dido; never sank 

She into sleep, never received she night 

Into her bosom; grief redoubled grief, 

And love sprang up more fierce the more represt. 


Ipyu III. 


A goatherd, whose name is not mentioned, declares his love, 
with prayers and expostulations, praises and reproaches, to Ama- 
llis. e restlessness of passion never was better expressed. 
e tenth and eleventh lines are copied by Virgil, with extremely 
ill success. 
Quod potui, puero sylvestri ex arbore lecta 
Aurca mala decem misi, cras altera mittam. 

How poor is quod potui! and what a selection (lecta) is that of 
crabs! moreover, these were sent as a present (misi), and not 
offered in person. There is not even the action, such as it 
is, but merely the flat relation of it. Instead of a narration 
about sending these precious crabs, and the promise of as many 
more on the morrow, here in Theocritus the attentive lover says, 
‘Behold! I bring you ten apples. I gathered them myself 
from the tree whence you desired me to gather them: to-morrow 
I will bring you more. Look upon my soul-tormenting grief! 
I wish I were a bee, that I might come into your grotto, pene- 
trating through the ivy and, fern, however thick about you.” 
Springing up and away from his dejection and supplication, he 
adds wildly, 


Niv eyvav rov Epwra: Bapus Geos 7 pa Aeatvas 
Magdov «Onrafe, Spupw Se yey erpeshe parnp.* 
Now know I Love, a cruel God, who drew 
A lioness’s teat, and in the forest grew. 


Virgil has amplified the passage to no purpose. 


* We have given not the editor’s but our own punctuation: none after Geos : 
for if there were any in that place, we should have wished the words were Sapuy 
Ocor. 
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Nunc scio quid sit amor: duris in cotibus illum 
Ismarus aut Rhodope aut extremi Garamantes 
Nec generis nostri puerum nec sanguinis edunt. 


Where is the difference of meaning here between genus and 
sanguis? And why all this bustle about Ismarus and Rhodope 
and the Garamantes? A lioness in an oak forest stands in place 
of them all, and much better. Love being the deity, not the 
passion, gui would have been better than guid, both in propriety 
and in sound. ‘There follows, 


Alter ab undecimo jam tum me ceperat annus. 


This is among the most faulty expressions in Virgil. The 
words tum me jam sound woodenly: and me ceperat annus is 
scarcely Latin. Perhaps the poet wrote mi: the simple e was 
often written for the diphthong. There has been a doubt regard- 
ing the exact meaning: but this should raise none. The mean- 
ing is, ‘I was entering my ninth year.” Unus ab undecimo 
would be the tenth: of course alter ab undecimo must be the 
ninth. Virgil is little more happy in his translations from Theo- 
critus than he is in those from Homer. It is probable that they 
were only school-exercises, too many and (in his opinion) too 

ood to be thrown away. J.C. Scaliger, zealous for the great 
iene poet, gives him the preference over Homer in every 
instance where he has copied him. But in fact there is nowhere 
a sentence, and only a single verse anywhere, in which he rises 
to an equality with his master. He says of Fame, 


Ingrediturque solo et caput inter sidera condit. 
The noblest verse in the Latin language. 


Ipyu IV. 


Battus and Corydon.* The greater part is tedious. But at 
verse thirty-eight begins a tender grief of Battus on the death 
of his Amaryllis. Corydon attempts to console him. “ You 
must be of good courage, my dear Battus! Things may go 
better with you another day.” To which natural and brief 
reflection we believe all editions have added two verses, as spoken 
by Corydon. Nevertheless, we suspect that Theocritus gave the 
following one to Battus, and that he says in reply, or rather in 


* The close of verse thirty-one is printed @ te Zaxvy@os; in other editions 
& ZaxuvOos. Perhaps both are wrong. The first syllable of ZaxvvOos is short, 
which is against the latter reading; and te would be long before Z, which is 
against the former. Might not a shepherd who uses the Doric dialect have said 
AaxvvOos. We have heard of a coin inscribed AaxvyOiov. In Virgil we read 


nemorosa Zacynthos : but it seems impossible that he should have written the 
word with a Z. 
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refutation, ‘‘ There are — in the living, but the dead leave us 
none.” ‘Then, says Corydon, “‘ The skies are sometimes serene 
and sometimes rainy.” Battus is comforted; he adds but éapoew; 
for he perceives on a sudden that the calves are nibbling the 
olives. Good Battus has forgotten at once all his wishes and 
regrets for Amaryllis, and would rather have a stout cudgel. 
His animosity soon subsides, however, and he asks Corydon an 
odd question about an old shepherd, which Corydon answers to 
his satisfaction and delight. 




















Ipyt V. 


Comatas, a goatherd, and Lacon, a shepherd, accuse one another 
of thievery. They carry on their recriminations with much spirit: 
but the beauty of the verses could alone make the contest tolerable. 
After the fortieth are several which Virgil has imitated, with little 
honour to his selection. Theocritus, always harmonious, is inva- 
riably the most so in description. This is, however, too long 
continued in many places: but here we might wish it had begun 
earlier and lasted longer. Lacon says, 


























Sweeter beneath this olive will you sing, 

By the grove-side and by the running spring, 
Where grows the grass in bedded tufts, and where 
The shrill cicala shakes the slumberous air. 


This is somewhat bolder than the original will warrant, but not 
quite so bold as Virgil's “‘ rumpunt arbusta cicadex.” It is fol- 
lowed by what may be well in character with two shepherds ot 
Sibaris, but what has neither pleasantry nor novelty to recommend 
it: and the answer would have come with much better grace un- 
interrupted. Comatas, after reminding Lacon of a very untoward 
action in which both were implicated, thus replies: 


I will not thither: cypresses are here, 

Oaks, and two springs that gurgle cool and clear, 
And bees are flying for their hives, and through 
The shady branches birds their talk pursue. 


They both keep their places, and look out for an arbitrator to 
decide on the merit of their songs. Morson, a woodman, is split- 
ting a tree near them; and they call him. There is something 
very dramatic in their appeal, and in.the objurgation that follows. 
The contest is carried on in extemporary verses, two at a time. 
After several, Comatas says, ‘‘ All my she-goats, excepting two, 
are bearers of twins: nevertheless, a girl who sees me among them 
says, ‘ Unfortunate creature! do you milk them all yourself!” 
Lacon, as the words now stand, replies, “‘ Pheu! pheu!” an excla- 
mation which among the tragedians expresses grief and anguish, but 
which here signifies Psha, psha. Now it is evident that Comatas 
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had attempted to make Lacon jealous, by telling him how sorry the 

irl was that he should milk the goats himself without anybody to 
help him. Lacon in return is ready to show that he also had his 
good fortune. There is reason therefore to suspect that the name 
Aaxwv should be Aapev; because from all that precedes we may sup- 

ose that Lacon was never possessed of such wealth, and that 
renee would have turned him into ridicule if he had boasted 
of it. “ Psha! psha! you are a grand personage with your 
twin-bearing goats, no doubt! but you milk them yourself: now 
Damon is richer than you are: he fills pretty nearly twenty ham- 
pers with cheeses, and 


Tov avaBov ev avOect. 


This impersonation seems to us indubitable from the following 
speech of Lacon. Not to be teased any more after he had been 
taunted by Comatas, that Clearista, although he was a pasos 
threw apples at him, and began to sing the moment he drove his 
herd by her, Lacon, out of patience at last, says, ‘‘ Cratidas makes 
me wild with that beautiful hair about the neck.” There could 
have been no room for this if he had spoken of himself, however 
insatiable. For, in a later verse, Cratidas seems already to have 
made room for another. 

"AAN’ eyo Evpndevs epapat peya. 

Finding Damon here in Theocritus, we may account for his ap- 
pearance in Virgil. No Greek letters are more easily mistaken 
one for the other than the capital a for a, and the small « for gz, 
In the one hundred and fifth verse, Comatas boasts of possessing a 
cup sculptured by Praxiteles. This is no very grave absurdity in 
such a braggart: it suits the character. Virgil, who had none to 
support for his shepherd, makes him state that his is only “ divini 
opus Alcimedontis.” 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that no other Idyl contains 
so many passages after the fourth foot, which Hermann calls bu- 
colic: nearly half of the verses have this cadence. 


Ipyu VI. 


This is dramatic, and is addressed to Aratus. The shepherds, 
Dametas and Daphnis had driven their flocks into one place, and, 
sitting by a fountain, began a song about Polyphemus and Gala- 
tea. Daphnis acts the character of Galatea, Tennsas of Poly- 


mare The various devices of the gigantic shepherd to make 
er jealous, and his confidence of success in putting them into 
practice, is very amusing. His slyness in giving a secret sign to 
set the dog at her, and the dog knowing that he loved her in his 
heart, and pushing his nose against her thigh instead of biting her, 
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are such touches of true poetry as are seldom to be found in pastorals. 
—In the midst of these our poet has been thought to have com- 
mitted one anachronism. But where Galatea is said to have mis- 
taken the game, when 
gevyes Pideovra xat od gireovra Siwxet 
Kat rov'aro ypaypas xuver Bor, 
. » Seeks him who loves not, him who loves, avoids: 
And makes false moves, 


she herself is not represented as the speaker, nor is Polyphemus, 
but Daphnis. It is only at the next speech that either of the 
characters comes forth in person: here Dametas is the Polyphe- 
mus, and acts his part admirably. 


Ipyt VII. 


The last was different in its form and character from the five 
preceding: the present is more different still. The poet, on his 
road to Alexandria with Eucritus and Amyntas, meets Phrasi- 
damus and Antigenes, and is invited to accompany them to the 
festival of Ceres, called Thalysia. He falls in with Lycidas of 
Cidon, and they relate their love-stories. This Idyl closes with a 
description of summer just declining intoautumn. The invocation 
to the Nymphs is in the spirit of Pindar. 


Ipyu VIIL.* 


The subject is a contest in singing between Menalcas and 
Daphnis, for apipe. Here are some verses of exquisite simplicity, 
which Virgil has most clumsily translated. 

Ego hune vitulum, ne forte recuses, &c. 
De grege non ausim quidquam deponere tecum, 
Est mihi namque domi pater, est injusta noverca, 
Bisque die numerant ambo pecus...alter et hedos. 
It is evident that Virgil means by pecus the sheep only: pecora 
at this day means an ewe in Italian. Virgil’s Mandhes had no ob- 
jection to the robbery, but was afraid of the chastisement. 

The Menalcas of 'Theocritus says, ‘‘ I will never lay what be- 
longs to my father; but I have a pipe which I made myself;” and 
according to his account of it, it was no ordinary piece of work- 
manship. Damztas, it appears, had made — such another, 
quite as good, and the cane of which it was made cut his finger 
in making it. They carry on the contest in such sweet hexameters 


* The two first lines are the least pleasant to our ear of any in this melodious 
poet. 


Aaduds + xapte | vre...cvvnvrero Bovxodto | vre 
Mada vepwv as da | vr, &e. 


‘Qs gavrt is found in all editions; but Pierson has suggested Avodayre. 
Diophantus was a friend of Theocritus, addressed in Idyl XXL 
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and pentameters as never were heard before or since: but the 
finish with hexameters alone. The prize is awarded to Daphnis 
by the goatherd who is arbitrator. He must have been a goatherd 
of uncommonly fine discernment: the match seems equal: perhaps 
the two following verses turned the balance. 

ANN imo ra retpa raP avopa ayvas €x@v Tv, 

Suvoya pad’ evopay, ray Zixehay €s ada. 

Of these, as of those above, we can only give the meaning: he 
who can give a representation of them, can give a representation 
of the sea-breezes. 

It never was my wish to have possest 
The land of Pelops and his golden store ; 
But only, as I hold you to my breast, 
Glance at our sheep and our Sicilian shore. 
Ipyu IX. 
Again Menalcas and Dapnhnis; but they must both have taken cold. 
IpyL X. 


Milo and Battus are reapers. Milo asks Battus what ails him, 
that he can neither draw a strait furrow nor reap like his neigh- 
bours. For simplicity none of the pastorals is more delightful, 
and it abounds in rustic irony. 

Ipyt XI. 
is addrest to Nikias of Miletus, and appears to have been written 
in Sicily, by the words 6 Kuxdoy 6 map naw. It describes the love 
of Polyphemus for Galatea, his appeal to her, his promises (to the 
extent of eleven kids and four bear-cubs), and his boast that, if he 
cannot have her, he can find another perhaps more beautiful; for 
that many are ready enough to play with him, challenging him 
to that effect, and giggling (x:xAcfovr.) when he listens to them. 
Virgil’s imitation of this Idyl is extremely, and more than usually, 
feeble. The last verse, however, of Theocritus, is somewhat flat.* 


Ipyt XII. 
_ We now arrive at the first of those Idyls of which the genu- 
ineness has been so pertinaciously disputed.{ And why? Because 


* paov d¢ diay’ f xpucov edaxev. 
“ He lived more pleasantly than if he had given gold for it.” 
This is barely sense; nor can it be improved without a bold substitution . 
4 xpvoov exo tis. 
Such terminations are occasionally to be found in our poet ; for example, 
Idyl 1. adda payev por. Idyl 2. docov eyo dyv. Idyl 3, && ideees pe, 
and, three lines further on, ovver’ ex pev, &c. 
+ The title of this is Aites, which among the Thessalians was what, according to 
the poet in v.13, esomveiAos was among the Spartans: the one mapa ro roy 
€popevoy ecodiew, the other from etomveww Tov épwra T@ ayaTavti. 
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forsooth it pleased the author to compose it in the [onic dialect. 
Did Burns, who wrote mostly in the Scottish, write nothing in 
the English? With how much better reason has the competitor 
of Apollonius and Callimachus deserted the Doric occasionally! 
Meleager, and other writers of inscriptions, mix frequently Ionic 
forms with Doric. In fact, the most accurate explorers must 
come at last to the conclusion, that even in the pastoral portion of 
these Idyls, scarcely a single one is composed throughout of un- 
mingled Doric. ‘The ear that is accustomed to the exuberant flow 
of Theocritus, will never reject as spurious this melodious and 
graceful poem. Here, and particularly toward the conclusion, 
as very often elsewhere, he writes in the style and spirit of Pindar, 
while he celebrates the loves extolled by Plato. 


Ipyt XIII. 


is addrest to Nikias, as the eleventh was. It is not a dialogue: 
it is a narrative of the loss of Hylas. The same story is related 
by Propertius in the most beautiful of his elegies. 

Ipyu XIV. 
is entitled Cynisca’s Love, and is a dialogue between her husband 
fschines and his friend Thyonicus. Cynisca had taken a fancy 
to Lucos. At an entertainment given by Aschines, a very mis- 
chievous guest, one Apis, sings about a wolf (Avxos), who 
was quite charming. schines had had some reason for 
jealousy before. Hearing Cynisca sigh at the name of Lucos, he 
can endure it no longer, and gives her a slap in the face, then 
another, and so forth, until she runs out of the house, and takes 
refuge with her Lucos day and night. All this the husband re- 
lates to Thyonichus; and the verses from the thirty-fourth to 
thirty-eighth, @adre pov, are very laughable. Thyonichus ad- 
vises that so able a boxer should enter the service of Ptolemy. 

Ipyt XV. 

The Syracusan Gossips. Never was there so exact or so 
delightful a description of such characters. There is a 
little diversity, quite enough, between Praxinoé and Gorgo. 
Praxinoé is fond of dress; conceited, ignorant, rash, abusive 
in her remarks on her husband, ambitious to display her 
knowledge as well as her finery, and talking absurdly on what 
she sees about her at the festival of Adonis. Gorgo is 
desirous of insinuating her habits of industry. There are five 
speakers: Gorgo, Praxinoé, Eunoé, an old woman and a tra- 
veller, beside a singing girl, who has nothing to do with the party 
or the dialogue. ‘‘ Gorgo: Don’t talk in this way against your 
husband while your baby is by. See how he is looking at you. 
Praxinoé: Spnghtly, my pretty Zopyrion! I am not uikinig 
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of papa. Gor.: By Proserpine! he understands you. Papa is a 
sewed of a papa.” After a good deal of tattle, they are se out 
for the fair, and the child shows a strong desire to be of the 
party. Gor.: “I can’t take you, darling! There’s a hobgoblin 
on the other side of the door ; and there’s a biting horse. Ay, ay, 
cry our heart’s content. Do you think I would have you 
lamed for life? Come, come; let us be off.” Laughter is irre- 
pressible at their mishaps and exclamations in the crowd. This 

m, consisting of one hundred and forty-four verses, is the 
ongest in Theocritus, excepting the heroics on Hercules. The 
comic is varied and relieved by the song of a girl on Adonis. 
She notices every thing she sees, and describes it as it appears to 
her. After an invocation to Venus, she has a compliment for 
Berenice, not without an eye to the candied flowers and white 
pastry, and the pretty little baskets containing mossy gardens and 
waxwork Adonisses, and tiny Loves flying over, 

“Oror andovijes eeCopevor emt Sevdpav 
Tleravra, mrepvyev tmeipwpevor dfor’ an’. dfw. 
Like the young nightingales, some nestling close, 
Some plying the fresh wing from bough to bough. 


Ipyt XVI. 


The Graces. Here Hiero is reminded how becoming is libe- 
rality in the rich and powerful ; and here is sometimes a plaintive 
undersong in the praise. The attributes of the Graces were mani- 
fold ; the poet has them in view principally as the distributors of 
just rewards. We have noticed the resemblance he often bears 
to Pindar: nowhere is it so striking as in this and the next. The 
best of Pindar’s odes is not more energetic throughout: none of 
them surpasses these two in the chief qualities of that admirable 
poet; rejection of what is light and minute, disdain of what is 
trivial, and selection of those blocks from the quarry which will 
bear strong strokes of the hammer and retain all the marks of the 
chisel. Of what we understand by sublimity he has little ; but he 
moves in the calm majesty of an devant mind. Of all poets he 
least resembles those among us whom it is the fashion most to 
admire at the present day. The verses of this address to Hiero 
by Theocritus, from the thirty-fourth to the forty-seventh, are as 
sonorous and elevated as the best of Homer’s; and so are those 
beginning at the ninety-eighth verse to the end 


Ipyt XVII. 


This has nothing of the Idyl in it, but is a noble eulogy 
on Ptolemy Philadelphus, son of Ptolemy Lagus and Berenice. 
Warton is among the many who would deduct it from the works 
of our poet. It is grander even than the last on Hiero, in which 
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he appears resolved to surpass all that Pindar has written on the 
earlier king of that name. It is only in versification that it dif- 
fers from him: in comprehensiveness, power, and majesty, and in 
the manner of treating the subject, the same spirit seems to have 
guided the same hand. 

Ipyt XVIII. 


The Epithalamium of Helen. There were two species of 
epithalamium: the xoinrixov, such as this, and such likewise 
as that of Catullus, sung as the bride was conducted to her 
chamber; and the eyeprioy, sung as she arose in the morning. 
The poet, in the first verses, introduces twelve Spartan gir 
crowned with hyacinths, who sing and dance about Mene- 
laus. ‘And so you are somewhat heavy in the knees sweet 
spouse! rather fond of sleep, are you? You ought to have 
gone to sleep at the proper time, and have let a young maiden 
play with other young maidens at her mother’s until long after 
daybreak.” Then follow the praises of Helen, wishes for her 
prosperity, and promises to return at the crowing of the cock. 


Ipyt XIX. 


Kariocleptes, or the Hive-stealer, contains but eight verses. It 
is the story of Cupid stung by a bee: the first and last bee that 
ever stung all the Tigus (aged Tavr vmevvger) of both hands: for 
it is not xe:pos but xepav. Having said in the first verse that the 
bee stung him, as he was plundering the hive, we may easily sus- 
pect in what part the wound was inflicted; and, among the 
extremely few things we could wish altered or omitted in Theo- 
critus, are the words 

axpade xeiav. 
Aaxru\a ravf umrevvgev. ‘O 8 adyee 
All the needful and all the ornamental would be comprised in 
Knptov é€x cpPdr@v ovrevpevoy, ds yep’ epvoce, &e. 
Ipyu XX. 
The Oxherd. He complains of Eunica, who holds his love in 


derision and finds fault with his features, speech, and manners. From 
plain downright contemptuousness she bursts forth into irony. 


os aypia maades 
‘Qs rpudepor Aareets, GS KwTiAa ‘pnuara ppagdas, &e. 
How rustic is your play! 
How coarse your language! &c. 
He entertains a very different opinion of himself, boasts that 
every girl upon the hills is in love with him, and is sure that only 
a town-lady (which he thinks is the same thing as a lady of the 
VOL. XXX. NO. LIX. N 
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town) could have so little taste. There is simplicity in this Idyl, 
but it is the worst of the author. 


Ipyt XXI. 


The Fisherman. Two fishermen were lying stretched on seaweed 
in a wattled hut, and resting their heads against the wall composed 
of twigs and leaves. Around them were spread all the implements 
of their trade, which are specified in very beautiful verse. They arose 
before dawn, and one said to the other, ‘‘ They speak unwisely 
who tell us that the nights are shorter in summer when the days 
are longer; for within the space of this very night I have dreamt 
innumerable dreams. Have you ever learnt to interpret them?” 
He then relates how he dreamt of having caught a golden fish, 
how afraid he was that it might be the favourite fish of Neptune 
or Amphitrite. His fears subsided, and he swore to himself 
that he would give up the sea for ever and be a king. “I am 
now afraid of having sworn any such oath,” said he. ‘ Never 
fear,” replied the other: ‘“ the only danger is, of dying with 
hunger in the midst of such golden dreams.” 


Ipyt XXII. 


This is the first heroic poem in Theocritus: it is in two parts. 
First is described the fight of Pollux and Amycus: secondly, of 
Castor and Lynceus. Of Amycus the poet says that “ his 
monstrous chest was spherical :” éopaipwro. 

Omitting this, we may perhaps give some idea of the scene. 

In solitude both wandered, far awa 

From those they sail’d with. On the hills above, 
Beneath a rocky steep, a fount they saw 

Full of clear water; and below were more 
That bubbled from the bottom, silvery, 
Crystalline. In the banks around grew pines, 
Poplars, and cypresses, and planes, and flowers 
Sweet-smelling ; pleasant work for hairy bees 
Born in the meadows at the close of spring. 
There, in the sunshine, sat a savage man, 
Horrid to see; broken were both his ears 
With cestuses, his shoulders were like rocks 
Polisht by some vast river’s ceaseless whirl. 


Apollonius and Valerius Flaccus have described the fight of 
Amycus and Pollux: both poets are clever, Valerius more than 
usually: Theocritus is masterly. 

Ipyt XXIII. 
Dyseros, or the Unhappy Lover. The subject of this is the 


same as the Corydon of Virgil: but here the statue of Cupid falls 
on and crushes the inflexible. 
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Ipyt XXIV. 


Heracliskos, or the Infant Hercules. There are critics of so 
weak a sight in poetry as to ascribe this magnificent and wonderful 
work to Bion or Moschus. Hercules is cradled in Amphitryon’s 
shield. The description of the serpents, of the supernatural licht 
in the chamber, and the prophecy of Tiresias, are equal to Pindar 
and Homer. 

IpyL XXV. 

Hercules the Lion-killer. This will bear no comparison with 
the preceding. The story is told by Hercules himself, and the 
poct has taken good care that it should not be beyond his capa- 
city. 

Ipyt XXVI. 

The Death of Pertheus. Little can be said for this also; only 

that the style is the pure antique. 


Ipyt XXVIII. 

Daphnis and the Shepherdess, has been translated by Dryden. 
He has given the Shepherdess a muslin gown bespangled. This 
great and vigorous poet too often turns the country into the town, 
smells of the ginshop, and staggers toward the brothel. He was 

uite at home with Juvenal, mocking his scholastic strut, deep 
rown, and loud declamation: no other has done such justice to 
Lucretius, to Virgil, to Horace, and to Ovid: none is so dissimilar 
to Theocritus. Wherever he finds a stain, he enlarges its cir- 
cumference, and renders it vivid and indelible. In this lively 
poem we wish the sixty-fifth and sixty-sixth verses were omitted. 


Ipyt XXVIII. 


Neither this nor any one of the following can be called an Idyl. 
The metre is the pentameter choriambic, like Catullus’s ** Alphene 


immemor, &c.” 
Ipyy XXIX. 


Expostulation against Inconstancy. The metre is the dactylic 
pentameter, in which every foot is a dactyl, excepting the first, 
which is properly a trochee: this, however, may be converted to a 
spondee or an iambic, enjoying the same licence as the phaleucian. 

n the twentieth verse there is a false quantity, where xe is short 
before-¢. 
IpyL XXX. 


The Death of Adonis. Venus orders the Loves to catch the 
guilty boar and bring him before her. They do so: he makes 
his defence against the accusation, which is, that he only wished 
to kiss the thigh of Adonis; and he offers his tusk in atonement, 
N2 
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and, if the tusk is insufficient, his cheek. Venus pitied him, and 
he was set at liberty. Out of gratitude and remorse, he went to 
a fire and burnt his teeth down to the sockets. Let those who 
would pillage Theocritus of his valuables, show the same contrition : 
we then promise them this poem, to do what they will with. 

The Inscriptions, which follow, are all of extreme simplicity 
and propriety. These are followed by the poems of Bion and 
Moschus. Bion was a native of Smyrna, Moschus (his scholar) 
of Syracuse. They are called authors of Idyls, but there is 
nothing of idyl or pastoral in their works. The worst of them, 
as is often the case, is the most admired. Bion tells us that the 
boar bit the thigh of Adonis with his tusk; the white thigh with 
the white tusk; and that Adonis grieved Venus by breathing 
softly while the blood was running. Such faults as these are 
rarely to be detected in Greek poetry, but frequently on the re- 
vival of Pastoral in Italy. 

Chaucer was born before that epidemic broke out which soon 
spread over Europe, and infected the English poetry as badly as 
any. The thoughts of our poets in the Elizabethan age often 
look the stronger because they are complicated and twisted. We 
have the boldness to confess that we are no admirers of the 
Elizabethan style. Shakspeare stood alone in a fresh and vigor- 
ous and vast creation: yet even his first-born were foul offenders, 
bearing on their brows the curse of a fallen state. Elsewhere, 
in every quarter, we are at once slumberous and restless under 
the heaviness of musk and benzoin, and sigh for the unat- 
tainable insipidity of fresh air. We are regaled with dishes 
in which no condiment is forgotten, nor indeed any thing but 
simply the meat; and we are ushered into chambers where the 
tapestry is all composed of dwarfs and giants, and the floor all 
covered with blood. Thomson, in the Seasons, has given 
us many beautiful descriptions of inanimate nature; but the 
moment any one speaks in them the charm is broken. The 
figures he introduces are fantastical. The Hassan of Collins is 
excellent: he however is surpassed by Burns and Scott: and 
Wordsworth, in his Michael, is very little inferior to them. 
Among the moderns no poet, it appears to us, has written an Idyl 
so perfect, so pure and simple in expression, yet so rich in thought 
and imagery, as the Godiva of Alfred Tennyson. Wordsworth, 
like Thomson, is deficient in the delineation of character, even of 
the rustic, in which Scott and Burns are almost equal. But some 
beautiful Idyls might be extracted from the Excursion, which 
would easily split into Jamine, and the residue might, with 
little loss, be blown away. 

In his smaller works this last distinguished poet has been fol- 
lowed by a host of imitators, whose futile compositions may be 
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fairly represented by the pieces we subjoin. These will suffi- 
ciently show what many ladies and gentlemen, now flourishing in 
the field of poetry, call simplicity. We shall afterwards try 
whether we cannot give a certain semblance of that which ap- 
peared so to the ancients. For as few things are more essential 
to a correct judgment of poetry, than the ght understanding o 
this much-abused term, simplicity, we cannot perhaps better em- 
ploy a leisure hour. 

Suppose a modern disciple of Wordsworth, for example, to 
have taken up such a subject as the Hive-stealer of Theocritus, 
and how dull the moral that would be our best relief at the close 
of a dull story! 

*Twas in the year of ninety-five 

(Last century) that Hannah Giles 
Was stooping to turn out a hive, 

And thoughtless Hannah was all smiles. 
When a bee stung her in the finger! 

On which what should poor Hannah do ? 
She dipt it in a cup of vin’gar, 

And put some oil upon it too. 
Meeting her eight years after that, 

Of this sole matter we did talk, 
And thus I moralized our chat— 

‘ Pity! you did not think of chalk P 

Or let us suppose another of the subjects of Theocritus: such 
as his Catastrophe of the Sark. Acknowledging that in his nar- 
rative he may have seized upon the more interesting event of the 
two, we nevertheless boldly offer ours. 

1. 
I very much indeed approve 
Of maidens moderating love 
Until they’ve twenty pounds ; 
Then Prudence, with a poet’s praise, 
May loose the laces of their stays, 
And let them quest like hounds. 
2. 
Peggy, my theme, twelve years ago 
(Or better) did precisely so: 
She lived at farmer Spence’s ; 
She scour’d the pantry, milk’d the cows, 
And answer’d every would-be spouse, 
‘ D’ye think I’ve lost my senses ? 
3. 
Until the twenty pounds were safe, 
She tiff’d at Tim, she ran from Ralph, 
Squire nodded—deuce a curtsy! 
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Sam thought her mopish, Silas proud, 
And Jedediah cried aloud, 
‘ Pray who the devil hurts ye? 


4. 
But now the twenty pounds were got, 
She knew the fire to boil the pot, 
She knew the man to trust to. 
I’m glad I gave this tidy lass 
(Under my roof) a cheerful glass 
(Of water) and a crust too. 


5. 
Although the seventeenth of May, 
It was a raw and misty day 
When Ebenezer Smart, 
(The miller’s lad of Boxholm-mill) 
Having obtained her right good-will 
And prudent virgin heart, 


6. 
Led her to church: and Joseph Stead 
(The curate of said Boxholm) read 
The service; and Will Sands 
(The clerk) repeated the response 
(They after him) which utter’d once 
Holds fast two plighted hands. 


_ 


ie 
And now they live aside the weir, 
And (on my conscience) I declare 
As merrily as larks. 
This I can vouch for: I went in 
One day and sat upon the bin 
While Peggy hemm’d two sarks. 


8. 
I do not say two sarks entire, 
Collar and wristband ; these require 
(I reckon) some time more ; 
But mainly two stout sarks, the tail 
And fore-flap, stiff as coat of mail 
On knight in days of yore. 


9. 
I told my sister and our maid 
(Anne Waddlewell) how long I staid 
With Peggy: ’twas until her 
Dinner-time: we expect, before 
Eight or (at most) nine months are o’er, 
Another little miller. 
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In this style are written, but seriously, not sportively, poems 
which are now most popular. Few are suspicious that they may 
be led astray and get benighted by following simplicity too far. 
If there are pleasant fruits growing on the ground, must we 
therefore cast aside, as unwholesome, those which have required 
the pruning-knife to correct and the ladder to reach them? 
Beautiful thoughts are seldom disdainful of sonorous epithets: 
we find them continually in the Pastorals of Theocritus. Some- 
times we see, coming rather obtrusively, the wanton and indeli- 
cate; but never (what poetry most abhors) the mean and abject. 
Widely different from our homestead poets, the Syracusan is 
remarkable for a facility that never draggles, for a spirit that never 
flags, and for a variety that never is exhausted. His reflections 
are frequent, but seasonable; soon over, like the shadows of 
spring clouds on flowery meadows, and not hanging heavily upon 
the scene, nor depressing the vivacity of the blythe antagonists. 

In the poem we subjoin, we claim no merit of imitation. The 
subject was taken from a short note of the scholiast on Pindar; 
and our readers may wonder and regret that it attracted no earlier 
and abler pen. Our hope is that it will be found of that order 
of simplicity which is simple in the manner of Theocritus. 


THe HAMADRYAD. 

Rhaicos was born amid the hills wherefrom 
Gnidos the light of Caria is discern’d, 
And small are the white-crested that play near 
And smaller onward are the purple waves. 
Thence festal choirs were visible, all crown’d 
With rose and myrtle if they were inborn ; 
If from Pandion sprang they, on the coast 
Where stern Athené raised her citadel, 
Then olive was intwined with violets 
Cluster’d in bosses, regular and large. 
For various men wore various coronals ; 
But one was their devotion: ’twas to her 
Whose laws all follow, her whose smile withdraws 
The sword from Ares, thunderbolt from Zeus, 
And whom in his chill caves the mutable 
Of mind, Poseidon, the sea-king, reveres, 
And whom his brother, stubborn Dis, hath pray’d 
To turn in pity the averted cheek 
Of her he bore away ; with promises, 
Nay, with loud oath before dread Styx itself, 
To give her daily more and sweeter flowers 
Than he made drop from her on Enna’s dell. 

Rhaicos was looking from his father’s door 
At the long trains that hasten’d to the town 
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From all the valleys, like bright rivulets 


Gurgling with gladness, wave outrunning wave, 
And thought it hard he might not also g° 
And offer up one prayer, and press one hand, 
He knew not whose. The father call’d him in, 
And said, “ Son Rhaicos! those are idle games ; 
Long enough I have lived to find them so.” 
And, ere he ended, sigh’d; as old men do 
Always, to think how idle such games are. 
“T have not yet.” thought Rhaicos in his heart, 
And wanted proof. 

“‘ Suppose thou go and help 
Echion at the hill, to bark yon oak 
And lop its branches off, before we delve 
About the trunk and ply the root with axe : 
This we may do in winter.” 

Rhaicos went ; 

For thence he could see farther, and see more 
Of those who hurried to the city-gate. 
Echion he found there, with naked arm 
Swart-hair'd, strong sinew’d, and his eyes intent 
Upon the place where first the axe should fall: 
He held it upright. ‘ There are bees about, 
Or wasps, or hornets,” said the cautious eld, 
** Look sharp, O son of Thallinos!” The youth 
Inclined his ear, afar, and warily, 
And cavern’d in his hand. He heard a buzz 
At first, and then the sound grew soft and clear, 
And then divided into what seem’d tune, 
And there were words upon it, plaintive words. 
He turn’d, and said, “ Echion! do not strike 
That tree: it must be hollow; for some God 
Speaks from within. Come thyself near.” Again 
Both turn’d toward it: and behold ! there sat 
Upon the moss below, with her two palms 
Pressing it, on each side, a maid in form. 
Downcast were her long eyelashes, and pale 
Her cheek, but never mountain-ash display’d 
Berries of colour like her lip so pure, 
Nor were the anemonies about her hair 
Soft, smooth, and wavering like the face beneath. 


** What dost thou here?” Echion half-afraid, 
Half-angry, cried. She lifted up her eyes 
But nothing spake she. Rhaicos drew one step 
Backward, for fear came likewise over him, 
But not such fear: he panted, gaspt, drew in 
His breath, and would have turned it into words, 
But could not into one. 
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* O send away 
That sad old man!” said she. The old man went 
Without a warning from his master’s son, 
Glad to escape, for sorely he now fear’d, 
And the axe shone behind him in their eyes. 


Hamadryad. 
And wouldst thou too shed the most innocent 
Of blood ? no vow demands it ; no God wills 
The oak to bleed. 


Rhaicos. 

Who art thou? whence? why here? 
And whither wouldst thou go? Among the robed 
In white, or saffron, or the hue that most 
Resembles dawn, or the clear sky, is none 
Array’d as thou art. What so beautiful 
As that gray robe which clings about thee close, 
Like moss to stones adhering, leaves to trees, 
Yet lets thy bosom rise and fall in turn, 
As, toucht by zephyrs, fall and rise the boughs 
Of graceful platan by the river-side. 


Hamadryad. 
Lovest thou well thy father’s house ? 


Rhaicos. 

Indeed 
I love it, well [love it, yet would leave 
For thine, where’er it be, my father’s house, 
With all the marks upon the door, that show 
My growth at every birth-day since the third, 
And all the charms, o’erpowering evil eyes, 
My mother nail’d for me — my bed, 
And the Cydonian bow (which thou shalt see) 
Won in my race last spring from Eutychus. 


Hamadryad. 
Bethink thee what it is to leave a home 
Thou never yet hast left, one night, one day. 


Rhaicos. 
No, ’tis not hard to leave it; ’tis not hard 
To leave, O maiden, that paternal home, 
If there be one on earth whom we may love 
First, last, for ever; one who says that she 
Will love for ever too. To say which word, 
Only to say it, surely is enough : 
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It shows such kindness! If ’twere possible, 
We, at the moment, think she would indeed. 


Hamadryad. 
Who taught thee all this folly at thy age ? 


Rhaicos. 
I have seen lovers, and have learnt to love. 


Hamadryad. 
But wilt thou spare the tree ? 


Rhaicos. 
My father wants 
The bark ; the tree may hold its place awhile. 


Hamadryad. 
Awhile! thy father numbers then my days! 


Rhaicos. 
Are there no others where the moss beneath 
Is quite as tufty? Who would send thee forth 
Or ask thee why thou tarriest? Is thy flock 
Anywhere near ? 


Hamadryad. 
I have no flock: I kill 
Nothing that breathes, that stirs, that feels the air, 
The sun, the dew. Why should the beautiful 
(And thou art beautiful) disturb the source 
Whence springs all beauty? Hast thou never heard 
Of Hamadryads ? 


Rhaicos. 

Heard of them I have: 
Tell me some tale about them. May I sit 
Beside thy feet? Art thou not tired? The herbs 
Are very soft ; I will not come too nigh ; 
Do but sit there, nor tremble so, nor doubt. 
Stay, stay an instant: let me first explore 
If any acorn of last year be left 
Within it ; thy thin robe too ill protects 
Thy dainty limbs against the harm one small 
Acorn may do. WHere’s none. Another day 
Trust me: till then let me sit opposite. 


Hamadryad. 
I seat me; be thou seated, and content. 


Rhaicos 
O sight for gods! Ye men below! adore 
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The Aphrodité. Js she there below? 

Or sits she here before me? as she sate 

Before the shepherd on those heights that shade 
The Hellespont, and brought his kindred woe. 


Hamadryad. 
Reverence the higher Powers; nor deem amiss 
Of her who pleads to thee, and would repay.. 
Ask not how much . . but very much. Rise not: 
No, Rhaicos, no! Without the nuptial vow 
Love is unholy. Swear to me that none 
Of mortal maids shall ever taste thy kiss, 
Then take thou mine ; then take it, not before. 

: Rhaicos. 

Hearken, all gods above! O Aphrodite! 
O Heré! let my vow be ratified ! 
But wilt thou come into my father’s house? 


Hamadryad. 
Nay: and of mine I cannot give thee part. 


Rhaicos. 
Where is it ? 
Hamadryad. 
In this oak. 
Rhaicos. 
Ay ; now begins 
The tale of Hamadryad : tell it through. 


Hamadryad. 
Pray of thy father never to cut down 
My tree ; and promise him, as well thou mayst, 
That every year he shall receive from me 
More honey than will buy him nine fat sheep, 
More wax than he will burn to all the gods! 
Why fallest thou upon thy face? Some thorn 
May scratch it, rash young man! Rise up ; for shame ! 


Rhaicos. 
For shame I cannot rise. Oh, pity me! 
I dare not sue for love. . but do not hate ! 
Let me once more behold thee... not once more, 
But many days: let me love on . . unloved! 
I aim’d too high: on my own head the bolt 
Falls back, and pierces to the very brain. 


Hamadryad. 
Go .. rather go, than make me say I love. 


Rhaicos. 
If happiness is immortality, 
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(And wheace enjoy it else the gods above ?) 
I am immortal too : my vow is heard : 
Hark! on the left . . Nay, turn not from me now, 
I claim my kiss. 
Hamadryad. 
Do men take first, then claim ? 
Do thus the seasons run their course with them ? 


Her lips were seal’d ; her head sank on his breast. 
*Tis said that laughs were heard within the wood : 
But who should hear them ? and whose laughs? and why ? 

Savoury was the smell, and long past noon, 
Thallinos! in thy house ; for marjoram, 

Basil and mint and thyme and rosemary, 
Were sprinkled on the kid’s well-roasted length, 
Awaiting Rhaicos. Home he came at last, 
Not hungry, but pretending hunger keen, 
With head and eyes just o'er the maple plate. 
** Thou seest but badly, coming from the sun, 
Boy Rhaicos!” said the father. ‘ That oak’s bark 
Must have been tough, with little sap between ; 
It ought to run; but it and I are old.” 
Rhaicos, although each morsel of the bread 
Increast by chewing, and the meat grew cold 
And tasteless to his palate, took a draught 
Of gold-bright wine, which, thirsty as he was, 
He thought not of until his father fill’d 
The cup, averring water was amiss, 
But wine had been at all times pour’d on kid, 
It was religion. 
He thus fortified, 

Said, not quite boldly, and not quite abasht, 
“Father, that oak is Jove’s own tree: that oak 
Year after year will bring thee wealth from wax 
And honey. There is one who fears the gods 
And the gods love . . that one 

(He blusht, nor said 
What one) 

“has promised this, and may do more. 

Thou hast not many moons to wait until 
The bees have done their best: if then there come 
Nor wax nor honey, let the tree be hewn.” 

“‘ Zeus hath bestow’d on thee a prudent mind,” 
Said the glad sire: “ but look thou often there, 
And gather all the honey thou canst find 
In every crevice, over and above 
What has been promist ; would they reckon that ?” 
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Rhaicos went daily ; but the nymph was oft 
Invisible. To play at love, she knew, 
Stopping its breathings when it breathes most soft, 
Is sweeter than to play on any pipe. 
She play’d on his: she fed upon his sighs : 
They pleased her when they gently waved her hair, 
Cooling the pulses of her purple veins, 
And when her absence brought them out they pleased. 
Even among the fondest of them all, 
What mortal or immortal maid is more 
Content with giving happiness than pain ? 
One day he was returning from the wood 
Despondently. She pitied him, and said 
“ Come back!” and twined her fingers in the hem 
Above his shoulder. Then she led his steps 
To a cool rill that ran o’er level sand 
Through lentisk and through oleander, there 
Bathed she his feet, lifting them on her lap 
When bathed, and drying them in both her hands. 
He dared complain ; for those who most are loved 
Most dare it; but not harsh was his complaint. 
“ O thou inconstant!”’ said he, “ if stern law 
Bind thee, or will, stronger than sternest law, 
Oh, let me know henceforward when to hope 
The fruit of love that grows for me but here.” 
He spake; and pluckt it from its pliant stem. 

Hamadryad. 

Impatient Rhaicos! why thus intercept 
The answer I would give? There is a bee 
Whom I have fed, a bee who knows my thoughts 
And executes my wishes: I will send 
That messenger. If ever thou art false, 
Drawn by another, own it not, but drive 
My bee away: then shall I know my fate, 
And, for thou must be wretched, weep at thine. 
But often as my heart persuades to lay 
Its cares on thine and throb itself to rest, 
Expect her with thee, whether it be morn 
Or eve, at any time when woods are safe.” 


Day after day the Hours beheld them blest, 
And season after season: years had past, 
Blest were they still. He who asserts that Love 
Ever is sated of sweet things, the same 
Sweet things he fretted for in earlier days, 
Never, by Zeus! loved he a Hamadryad. 

The nights had now grown longer, and perhaps 
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The Hamadryads find them lone and dull 

Among their woods; one did, alas! She called 
Her faithful bee: *twas when all bees should sleep, 
And all did sleep but hers. She was sent forth 
To bring that light which never wintry blast 
Blows out, nor rain nor snow extinguishes, 

The light that shines from loving eyes upon 

Eyes that love back until they see no more. 


Rhaicos was sitting at his father’s hearth : 
Between them stood the table, not o’erspread 
With fruits which autumn now profusely bore, 
Nor anise cakes, nor odorous wine ; but there 
The draft-board was expanded; at which game 
Triumphant sat old Thallinos: the son 
Was puzzled, vext, discomfited, distraught. 

A buzz was at his ear: up went his hand, 
And it was heard no longer. The poor bee 
Return’d (but not until the morn shone bright) 
And found the Hamadryad with her head 
Upon her aching wrist, and showed one wing 
Half-broken off, the other’s meshes marr’d, 
And there were bruises which no eye could see 
Saving a Hamadryad’s. 

At this sight 
Down fell the languid brow, both hands fell down, 
A shriek was carried to the ancient hall 
Of Thallinos: he heard it not: his son 
Heard it, and ran forthwith into the wood. 
No bark was on the tree, no leaf was green, 
The trunk was riven through. From that day forth 
Nor word nor whisper soothed his ear, nor sound 
Even of insect wing: but loud laments 
The woodmen and the shepherds one long year 
Heard day and night; for Rhaicos would not quit 
The solitary place, but moan’d and died. 
Hence milk and honey wonder not, O guest, 
To find set duly on the hollow stone. 
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Art. XI.—Mémoires de B. Bartre. (Memoirs of B. Bar- 
RERE.) Publits par MM. HrprotyTe Carnot, Membre de 
la Chambre des Députés, et Davin (d’ Angers), Membre de U In- 
stitut. Vols. I. and II. Paris. 1842. 


UNDER the name of ‘ Mémoires,” a number of fragments from 
the papers of Barére have been collected by MM. Hyppolyte 
Carnot and David, with the view of throwing some additional 
light on the all-important history of the French Revolution. 
Barére, who always had the notion of publishing his memoirs, 
composed an immense mass of materials; but the existence of the 
‘‘ Mémoires” as a book seems entirely owing to the gentlemen, 
who with great industry had performed the task of arranging the 
rudis indigestaque moles into something like order. A series of 
manuscript sheets, containing about 800 pages, closely written, 
and with marginal notes on almost every page; a large number 
of loose sheets, intended to be brought in; and six bulky bundles 
of fragments: such were the materials which MM. Carnot and 
David had to work upon, and which they enumerate in terms 
almost pathetic. It was necessary to compare the loose sheets; to 
avail themselves of some, and reject others, according to their 
completeness; and the pieces justificatives, which were found in the 
bundles, were worked into the narrative where it was possible. 
The two editors appear to have entered zealously upon their la- 
bours, and it is only to be regretted that after all their toil the 
organization that has resulted is not very perfect. As different 
papers often relate to precisely the same period, there is a return 
to the same events, which often becomes tedious: especially as the 
substance of the whole work, which is to be completed in four 
volumes, is anticipated by an historical notice of Barére, written 
by M. Carnot as an introduction. This historical notice is ex- 
ceedingly well done; and having waded through the portion of 
disjointed autobiography (if indeed so it can be called), which is 
already published, we cannot help lamenting that M. Carnot, in- 
stead of reprinting a number of loose sheets, did not take upon 
himself the task of writing the life of Barére, of course intro- 
ducing freely the more important pages of the manuscript. On 
the admission of the editors, it was nece to make a choice; 
the papers of Barére could not be reproduced just as he had left 
them; and they need only have gone a trifle further to have com- 
posed a book infinitely more readable than the one before us. 
Nevertheless the opinions of one who, like Barére, was in such 
close contact with all the principal personages of the Revolution, 
are highly valuable; and MM. Carnot aut David certainly de- 
serve the thanks of those who would observe from a new point 
the working of events, which are rendered obscure by their very 
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modernness, by their immediate connexion with the thoughts of 
the present day, and by the consequent partiality of every one 
who has come forward as an informant on the subject. Not that 
we would trust more to the impartiality of Barére than to that 
of any one else. On the contrary, his testimony is to be received 
with great caution, as his work is profoundly justificative of him- 
self and the Committee of Public Safety. Still, as‘all these partial 
writers will supply the source from which a real history of the 
French Revolution must be derived, in more impartial times than 
the present, when contending narrations and ae will be dis- 
passionately weighed, every new witness who has had an oppor- 
tunity of extended observation is to be heard with attention. 

Barére was not one of the great figures of the Revolution. He 
has an unfortunate reputation, as something excessively unprin- 
cipled and sanguinary, but he is not remembered as a monster 
on a grand scale, like Robespierre and Danton. An expression 
that he once dropped, ‘ Zl n’y a que les morts qui ne reviennent 
pas,” is repeated in the popular histories of the Revolution, and 
has become appended to him, just as in old caricatures an unlucky 
speech was attached to the mouth of the speaker, as his charac- 
teristic. The leading persons in the Revolution have, above all 
others, been handed down to us by means of some piquant 
phrase, which they uttered in the heat of debate. But they are 
not alone in this particular. Hundreds of persons know Chancellor 
Oxensteirn, as the utterer of that famous opinion on the amount 
of wisdom that governed the world, who never knew a single act 
that he performed, or even the date of his existence. Another 
misfortune for the fame of Barére was, that he happened to be 
President of the Convention, at the trial of Louis X VI., and had 
to undergo all the odium of sitting in judgment on that weak but 
amiable monarch. He himself seems to consider this as a kind 
of evil destiny, which always placed him on the unpopular side. 
‘ By what fatality,” says he, ‘‘ was it under my presidency that 
Louis XVI. had to be examined?” This circumstance was 
of course sufficient to draw upon him all the hatred of the 
royalists, and his words “ Louis asseyez vous!” are mentioned 
with execration by Madame de Staél. 

But the hatred did not remain with the royalists. Barére 
was successively hated by those of every shade of opinion. In 
June 1791, ‘thin a republic was proposed by the Jacobins, 
Barére was called a Jacobin; in 1793, when the Girondists were 
arrested, he was called a Girondist ; after the reaction of the 
Thermidor he was called a Terrorist ; he was exiled as a Robes- 
pierist, having been the leader of those who crushed the dicta- 
tor; under the Directory he was branded as an Anarchist; un- 
der the Consulate as a Republican; and under Louis XVIII. 
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proscribed as a rape, ss Whatever party was uppermost, 
poor Barére seems to have been considered one of the opposite 
side, and to have suffered accordingly. M. H. Carnot, his 
biographer, confesses that he expected to find him a mad dema- 
gogue, a fierce and sanguinary tribune; in short one of those 
monstrosities with which ancient nurses occasionally frighten 
their infant charges; but was pleasantly disappointed at finding 
a lively agreeable man, of a literary turn, and with the elegant 
manners of the ancien régime. That a man so buffeted should 
fill up with his cramped writing those sheets which afforded such 
work for MM. Carnot and David, in the hope of justifying 
himself, is not to be wondered at: nor is it a subject for marvel 
that when, as M. Carnot says, a system has been constructed to 
exalt the Girondists, a system to justify Danton, a system to 
deify Robespierre, and Barére remained without a defender, an 
apologizing editor should at last have been found. 

In justifying Barére from atrocity of character, the compilation 
and the biography before us, seem perfectly successful: though 
whether he is equally to be exculpated from the charge of time- 
serving, seems rather doubtful. Indeed, M. Carnot, who is very 
impartial for a panegyrist, cannot help admitting a certain weak- 
ness of character, which will serve to gloss over many little irre- 
gularities. Barére was really a man deeply attached to no party; 
and consequently, while he could avail himself of the benefits of 
more than one change, it was but natural he should come in for 
his full share of hatred. Naturally a goodnatured and benevolent 
man, he consented to the king’s death; brought up with feelings 
of provincial freedom, and detesting Paris and centralization, he 
nevertheless was one of the persecutors of federalism ; hating 
Robespierre and Saint Just, he was associated with them in the 
Committee of Public Safety. He was one of those men whose 
real character seems in perpetual contrast with their official 
functions, and who are obliged to sustain all the odium of the 
latter, while the former remains a secret from the world. 

As for the two unfortunate circumstances which have chiefly 
caused Barére to be looked upon with a horror that his character 
did not merit, their effect will be removed by a glance at these 
“ Mémoires.” The expression “Tl n’y a que les morts qui ne 
reviennent pas,” seems terrible indeed when applied, as it has 
been by historians, to the victims of the Revolution: and feeling 
that his character is principally stained by this phrase, Barére 
displays more than ordinary anxiety to explain its import. It 
seems, according to his own account, that when he learned that 
General Houchard had, at the battle of Hondscoote, spared the 
lives of some English soldiers, who afterwards in the capture of 


Valenciennes insulted the French representatives and officers, he 
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uttered the indignant sentence, which was destined to cleave to 
his name with such tenacity: meaning that if Houchard had not 
spared the English troops, these insults would never have been 
given. ‘I would rather,” says he, “have broken my pen for 
ever, and my voice should rather have ceased to be heard at the 
tribune, than those words should have been uttered in the fright- 
ful sense which my enemies and the journalists have given 
them.” His conduct on the occasion of the King’s trial he 
not only excuses, but takes great credit to himself for the 
humanity which he displayed, and which, he says, Louis him- 
self acknowledged. On the King’s entrance into the hall of the 
convention, many disrespectful voices were raised, but they were 
checked by Barére. ‘“ You owe respect,” he said, in his cha- 
racter of president, ‘“‘ to august misfortune, and to an accused 
who has descended from the throne. The eyes of France, the 
attention of Europe, and the judgment of Posterity are upon 
you. If, as indeed I do not expect nor imagine, any signs of 
disapprobation, any murmurs, are heard in the course of this long 
sitting, I shall be forced at once to clear the tribunes, for na- 
tional justice ought not to receive any foreign influence.” These 
words had the desired effect, and the trial was conducted with 
great decorum. The King stood at the bar of the Convention; 
and the spectacle, it seems, so deeply moved the president, that 
he ordered two ushers to bring in a chair for the illustrious pri- 
soner. The King still standing, Barére pressed him by means of 
the ushers to be seated; and the intercourse thus carried on ex- 
cited the indignation of the more violent republicans against the 
president. In the interrogatories which had been formally drawn 
up, and on which Louis was to be examined, he was addressed as 
“* Louis Capet.” Barére knew that the word “ Capet,” the sobri- 
quet given to the founder of the dynasty, was displeasing to the 
ears of the fallen monarch, and he therefore suppressed it. If these 
circumstances are true, it is indeed hard that Barére should be 
branded with cruelty for his conduct at the trial; and that the 
*¢ Louis asseyez vous” should be recorded with such peculiar 
horror. And that they are true, there is every reason to believe; 
for whatever doubts the ‘‘ Mémoires” may leave as to the politi- 
cal character of the man, there is not a fact that would even lead 
us to suppose a stern, much less a cruel nature. 

It was by his capacity of Reporter to the Committee of Public 
Safety, that Barére was chiefly distinguished. Of the first com- 
mittee, which was formed in April 1793; and of the second, 
which was formed in July of the same year, and which lasted 
till the Thermidorian reaction in 1794; he was a most indefati- 
gable member. It was his business to read over the letters re- 
ceived from the different armies, and to digest them into a report; 
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which he read to the Convention, and that with such eloquence, 
that his fame reached the frontiers, and “ Barére a la tribune !” 
was the word uttered to excite the French soldiers. Next to the 
defence of himself, the defence of the Committee is the object of 
his writings. He would prove that it was the friend of order, 
the most formidable obstacle to the atrocities of the Commune of 
Paris, the patron of the arts, the saviour of France. The military 
genius of the famous Carnot, exercised in that committee, directed 
the energies of the French army; the embellishment of the city 
was among the objects of its consideration; and the zeal it showed 
to encourage the arts was sufficient to redeem it from the charge 
of vandalism which has been brought against it. Indeed, Barére 
observes that of all the persons who received benefits at his hands, 
and many it seems owed their lives to him, the artists alone 
evinced their gratitude. With the committee Barére existed, and 
expelled from it he fell. Having distinguished himself in his 
native province of Bigorre, where he was born in 1755, as an 
advocate and a savant, his importance had commenced with the as- 
semblage of the states-general, whither his province had sent 
him; and it ended with the Thermidorian reaction, which he 
had strenuously assisted, in the final struggle against Robespierre 
in the Convention. The result of this was his banishment to 
the island of Oleron. After eight months’ imprisonment he 
managed to escape, but still lived in concealment, and devoted his 
time to the composition of a work on the ‘ Liberty of the Seas” 
directed against England. His efforts to induce the Directory to 
recall him failed; and Bonaparte, as consul, first restored him to 
freedom. Again proscribed on the occasion of the restoration, the 
revolution of 1830 brought him back to Paris ; and he died on the 
13th of January, 1841, at his native place, Tarbes: having passed 
his last days in writing a paper on the future prospects of Europe, 
which breathes the bitterest animosity against this country. 

The opinions of so experienced a man on his contemporaries are 
necessarily highly interesting: but at the same time they are 
often so utterly irreconcilable, ‘that it is difficult to suppose they 
represent any thing, but the angry feeling of a moment. Barére’s 
character was any thing but a firm one; and if this is shown by 
his public life, it is shown still more by the record of his impres- 
sions. In his hatred of Danton, of Marat, and of the Commune 
of Paris, which he believes was connected by a “ thread of gold” 
to the cabinet of St. James’s, he is consistent enough. But of 

‘obespierre he talks in the most opposite terms. In 1795 he 
had said of him: 

“ What kind of tyrant was this—-without genius, without courage, 
without military talent, without political knowledge, without real elo- 
quence, without esteem for his colleagues, without the confidence of a 
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single enlightened citizen, without affability for the unfortunate, without 
regard for the national power ?” 


This language is unequivocal, and it was written, no doubt, 
before the fever occasioned by the famous scene in the Convention, 
when “ A bas le tyran!” echoed from its walls, had subsided. 
But years of banishment softened his resentment for some of his 
republican colleagues, and about twenty years after he had written 
the passage above, we find him talking in this moderated style: 


“‘ The face of Robespierre, which was pitted with the smallpox, was 
formidably pale. The same mind which had traced in his parchment 
cheeks a sardonic and sometimes ferocious smile, gave his lips a convul- 
sive agitation, and animated his eyes with a veiled fire, and a gloomy 
penetrating glance. His eloquence was always premeditated ; his pro- 
positions appeared studied; and sometimes enigmatical, obscure and 
wearisome, from the tone of menace and political distrust. His mind 
was of a cold and strong cast, his voice was deep and sometimes terri- 
fying ; he was very careful in his dress, notwithstanding the manners of 
the times; but his gestures were often brusques, aud a little uncouth. 
His distrust of all the celebrated patriots, as well as of those who were 
only hypocrites in patriotism, was obvious in his conversation as in his 
speeches. Pride in the popularity which he enjoyed, was his distin- 
guishing characteristic. Robespierre, with genuine, enlightened, and 
humane patriots, would have rendered great service to the cause of 
liberty: but he was only surrounded by those who were of the most 
exaggerated revolutionary ideas, and whose education among the lower 
classes of society was neither productive of wise views nor of good 
counsel, His fear and flattery had created for him a sort of guard 
comprised of ultra and exclusive revolutionary sbirri.” 


In 1832 his feeling towards Robespierre became still more 
favourable. David paid him a visit, and told him he was going 
to execute the portraits of the most celebrated men of the revolu- 
tion. Barére, hearing him mention the name of Danton, rose 
upright in his bed, where he had lain indisposed, and cried out, 
“Do not forget Robespierre ! He was a man of purity and integrity: 
a true republican. Itwas his vanity, his irascible susceptibility, 
and his unjust distrust of his colleagues that destroyed him. That 
was a geat misfortune !” 

These being the conflicting opinions of one man, who had the 
same premises to judge upon at the time he uttered every one of 
them, are of themselves sufficient to prove that it is yet an almost 
hopeless task to arrive at a true estimate of the heroes of the 
French Revolution. The private feelings of Barére speak at every 
page of his work, rather than his reason: and who that was an 
agent in that most exciting period could long speak from any other 
source? Works of this kind furnish hints, valuable it is true, but 
nothing more than hints, for the work of the future historian. 
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Art. XII—The New York Herald: Journal of Commerce: 
American: Courier and Enquirer: Evening gq Post: and Atlas. 
1842. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser: and Atlas. 1842. 

The Washington Intelligencer: and Globe. 1842. 

The Louisville Gazette. 1842. 


THERE is something very striking in the fact, which we believe 
to be indisputable, that the country which can boast of a greater 
expenditure of Paper and of Printing than any other in the 
world, is the country which can NOT boast of even an approach 
toa National Literature. All that is matter of trade in the hterar 
art lives on the fat of the land in America. Every thing Saal 
lectual starves as it can. 

Some circumstances lately directing us to the Newspaper Press 
of the United States, we found it an instructive illustration of 
this particular truth, and in many ways richly worth attention. 
It is curious how little is known of these newspapers, out of the 
republic itself; and of what singularly small account they are 
held in this country, in any discussions of the men or the mea- 
sures in America. Every packet brings us a column or so of 
eccentricities and outrages, for the most part imported from the 
southern and western States: these are read with some wonder 
and much laughter, and there an end. They are never thought 
of again but as any thing else equally wild, ridiculous, and savage, 
is thought of: with the : society, the manners, the civilization of 
America, no one dreams of connecting them. The city of Bos- 
ton, ‘stronghold of American arts and letters” as a distin- 
guished witness has called it lately, the city of New York, centre 
of American power and enterprise as all acknowledge it, how 
should they be mixed up with such unspeakable herberiame? : 

It is never an agreeable task to dissipate errors of this kind, 
but always right and needful to say what is true. It is bad 
enough that men should talk like brutes or buffoons in Missouri, 
but this ; is language that in our opinion fails of its full disgust till 
it is heard in Massachusetts. It is horrible when a savage ruffian 
on the floor of the state legislature of Arkansas, furiously stabs an 
antagonist savage as himself ; but it is far more horrible that 
civilized ruffians should be able deliberately to earn their bread, 
by murdering the fame of honourable men in Washington or New 
York. In a word, the more respectable the city in America, the 
more infamous, the more degrading and disgusting, we have 


found its Newspaper Press. 
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And have you nothing of this nearer home? it will be asked. 
Sorrowfully we answer that we have: but with a difference, and 
a large one. The papers of that class are very few with us, 
wholly restricted to London, and of no other or higher account 
than as part of the social dregs and moral filth which will deposit 
somewhere in so large a city. Since the stamp-office regulations 
checked the system of false returns, the circulation of these papers 
is proved to be miserably low: and that the writers fill their 
pages with slander of the estimable, whose virtues invite attack, 
Is not more certain than that they fill their pockets with plunder 
of the weak, whose cowardice or conscience dreads it. We donot 
extenuate what is so deplorable; but it is known for what it is. 
It is a disease, and a rank one; but where it strikes it stops. The 
poison is nowhere in the system. When we speak with a just 
satisfaction of the Newspaper Literature of England, we know that 
no man dares to confound it with the literature of the London 
gambling-house or the London brothel. The degree of ability 
that enters into it may, with various thinkers, be matter of 
various dispute: but its writers are men of character and educa- 
tion; it has no ruffian vocabulary; the social charities and 
decencies are held sacred in it; with private life it wages no war; 
and whatever may be its prejudice or passion, it not unworthily 
represents a great and generous people. 

On the other hand, what is it that first occurs to us when we 
turn to the Newspaper Press of America? If we wish to judge 
of popular taste by the paper in largest circulation, as in London 
we should ask for the Times, in New York we must ask for the 
Herald. ‘This is a paper published daily, in size more than a 
single sheet of the Times, and about a penny in price. Within 
the last month it has boasted of a sale of nearly thirty thousand 
copies, and strange es it is to detect it in any thing approaching 
to a truth, there cannot in this be much exaggeration. It may 
be presumed, then, on a fair average to each copy, to have for its 
readers some hundred thousand citizens of the United States. 
“+ It circulates among all parties, all classes, all sects, all sexes.” 
Its conductor is thus self-described and named in a very recent 

ublication: ‘‘ Owner, editor, proprietor, prophet, head man, 
ead saint, head savan, or head devil, just as you please, J. G. 
Bennett.” 

Of the reported private conduct or character of this accommo- 
dating person, it is not our intention to speak. It does not interest 
us, nor would our readers care to know, how many times he has 
been called dog, spat upon, or beaten. Our business is with the 
broadsheet of lics and filth he daily issues to the public of the 
States: with the journal in largest circulation through the Union: 
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with the popular print in whose columns some fifty or a hundred 
thousand free Americans enjoy the daily freedom of taking 

in the loathsome slander of the most respected of their fellow- 
citizens: with the organ of public opinion which stabs at all that 
is eminent in station, in sex defenceless, or claiming reverence in 
age: with the foul mass of positive obscenity, to which families 
that would not for morality’s sake set foot within a theatre will 
gladly subscribe, being touched by the superior excellence of its 
commercial news: with the ready and impartial assailant of every 
American statesman who has pretension to honour, or merchant 
who can lay claim to honesty: with, in a word, the convicted 
libeller of all that is manly and decent in that country, from the 
Judge on the bench, to the Citizen in his private home—which is 
yet, at this moment, supposed to enjoy the special patronage and 
singular favour of—the President of the United States. 

To describe in any minute detail a publication of this nature, 
the reader will readily suppose to be something more than diffi- 
cult; and to succeed in so describing it would be certainly less 
than pleasant. The quality of its writing seems to us at all times, 
and in all its departments, of the very lowest grade ; and how 
Capt. Marryat, condemning the vile character of this print as 
became him, could possibly think it written in a very clever and 
very effective style, is to us incomprehensible.* There is a certain 
effect produced, beyond question, when a man calls you thief, 
scoundrel, or liar; and no cleanly person will be at all inclined 
to doubt the effect with which it may be quite possible to pelt 
him with filth as he passes along the streets: but there is in 
all this as manifest a defect on the side of cleverness as on that 
of cleanness. The weapons of the New York Herald are of this 
order in every case. ‘There is only one word that can describe 
the tone of every original sentence that appears in its columns, 
and this word we must be excused for using. It is blackguardism. 
The law of the whole establishment is that; its profits have that 
sole source. To say any thing as it is said by decent men, to 
commit a single sentence of honesty in a tone of respectability, 
would be fatal to the Snake of Newspapers. When it seems on 
rare occasions to be lapsing that way, it has a habit of recovering 


* The Political and Literary departments are seldom divided in these publica- 
tions. You find their Literary, or Musical, or Theatrical reviews among their 
Political leaders: and these for the most part are brief, and in their way pointed. 
What follows is not an unfair specimen: 

“ New Music.— Woman,’ a beautiful song, as sung by Mr. Braham with dis- 
tinguished success, and respectfully dedicated to Mrs. James Gordon Bennett; the 
music composed by Alexander Lee. This is one of the sweetest songs recently 
published, and is printed on beautifully-perfumed paper. It can be got at 201, 
Broadway. Atwill is the greatest publisher in this city in his line. Music on 
perfumed paper is all the go now.” 
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itself, before the sentence finishes, with astonishing ease. We 
know that the devil can quote scripture, and is understood to 
have commonly self-respect enough to do it gravely: but this 
‘¢ head devil” of the New York Herald, as he aptly calls himself, 
does not dare to put his infamy so far in peril as to venture on 
even that. He was defending the other day a miscreant wretch, 
who, in his capacity of minister to the principal church in Roches- 
ter, had contrived the ruin of an artless child, and consummated 
the guilt by an unsuccessful effort to charge it on his own ne- 
phew; he of this Herald, we say, fellow-ruttian, in discharge of 
his ordinary duty was defending this atrocious miscreant; when, 
bethinking him that there was something to the point in a Book 
commonly reverenced by all men, he proceeded thus: ‘“ We 
can safely say to the pious clergy, ‘ he that is without sin among 
ye, pick up the first brick and let fly at him.” 

No bad specimen this little extract, in itself, of a style and tone 
of Literature enjoyed with its highest relish in the bar-rooms of 
America; read, though let us hope with more moderate liking, in 
her drawing-rooms; studied and smiled at in her cabinet at 
Washington; spread daily before her attentive senators and re- 
presentatives in Congress; and, on grounds too credible for re- 
jection, the subject of the special patronage of her republican 
Chief-Magistrate. But this is a part of the subject we are not yet 
come to: desiring first to enable the reader, in American phrase, 
to ‘ realize” a little more completely if possible, the every- 
day contents of the notable journal in question. 

Its size we have stated, but it should be seen to convey any rea- 
sonable notion of the infinite unlikeness between it and our English 
journal, in every thing but size. Its miserable whity-brown paper; 
its dingy, uncomfortable print; its perfectly ridiculous non-arrange- 
ment;* its jumble in one hopeless mass, of leaders and police-reports, 
advertisements and abuse and moral reflections, puffings and bank- 


* In one of the more respectable papers we find, alternating with its leaders, 
such paragraphs as these: 

“Fish, at No. 2, State-street, has the richest lot of oranges and figs ever offered 
in our market.—The oranges are juicy, of a delicious flavour, and well suited for 
parties or public entertainments.—Do not forget to give him a friendly call.” 

“No matter where you get your meals, provided immediately after you go to 
some reputable public-house and pick your teeth.” 

“ Love is a heavenly feast, of which none but the sincere and honest partake. 
= is as impossible for a dishonest man truly to love, as for a hypocrite to go to 

heaven.” 

“The weather is remarkably warm lately, but who cares, as long as a plenty of 
the most delicious soda can be had at Nichoson and Paine’s, cr Starkweather’s, at 
three cents a glass.” 


2 Here are a few, taken from the leader department, with the same juxta- 
position as in the journal from which we take them: the moral reflections copied 
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ruptcies, comicalities and crimes,* politicians at Washington and 
paupers in England and pickpockets at the Tombs: these are 
points it has in common with every newspaper in the United States. 
In none of them is the least effort at arrangement observable: in 
none does the mere interest of the reader for a single instant appear 
to take place of the convenience or profit of the editor. A lengthy 
advertisement, stupid or gross as the case may be, will at any time 





without the least acknowledgment (of course) from Mrs. Austin’s Fragments of 
German Writers. 

“ Luxuries.—Every man has his own idea of luxuries. Not a few men in this 
community think that a choice cigar is a rare luxury. We think that a popular 
vote would carry the point beyond the shadow of a question. We are writing at 
this moment with one of Anderson’s “ King Regalias” in our mouth, and we entertain 
the idea that its pleasant aroma and exciting influence has had a considerable 
effect upon the choice articles we have written. All you who would become satis- 
fied with yourselves as we are, and with all, no, with the majority of the world, as 
we are, drop into Anderson’s, at 2, Wall-street, or 221, Broadway, and provide 
yourselves with some of the same kind.” 

“There are souls which fall from heaven like flowers: but ere the pure and 
fresh buds can open, they are trodden in the dust of the earth, and lie soiled and 
crushed under the foul tread of some brutal hoof.” 

“ Branam.—This old covie, doubtless has been a singer of extraordinary merit, 
but is now superannuated, and scarce deserves to rank as third rate. Having 
amassed a princely fortune, he should before this have retired. His present 
‘strollings’ illustrate the fact that music and meanness are inseparable.” 

“The most agreeable of all companions is a simple, frank man, without any 
high pretensions to an oppressive greatness; one who loves life and understands 
the use of it; obliging alike at all hours; above all, of a good temper, and stead- 
fast as an anchor. For such a one we gladly exchange the greatest genius, the 
most brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker.” 


* In one and the same journal such things as these present themselves side by 
side with what is meant for grave political discussion : 

“ ANOTHER ELOPEMENT.—The Springfield papers record another instance of 
conjugal affection. James Willis, an Englishman, has gone off with the wife and 
daughter of another man, under circumstances of guilt and shame, leaving his 
own family destitute. The brute—the wretch—the ‘ unfeelin crittur.’” 

“A great leg upon a woman, if well proportioned, is luxurious and beautiful, 
and grateful to the sight of man. Pretty widows are aware of this.” 

“THE GENTLE Sex.—The Mobile Herald contains an account of a most uncom- 
mon interview between two ladies of that city. A lady, boarding in a respectable 
house, actually cowhided the landlady until her ear pendants were torn from her 
person, and her body cruelly lacerated. Well, that is going it strong.” 

¢ The Poverty of England is a great topic, continually presenting itself in 
papers of every class and every opinion. We give one specimen: 

“The Peopie of England are in a state of the greatest misery—thousands are 
absolutely starving—and their distress, appalling as it is, is daily increasing in 
intenseness. The Sovereicn of England is spending thousands of pounds, 
(which should be bringing bread to the lips of the famishing labourers,) in enter- 
taining the king and queen of Belgium, who are visiting her.” 


t The police reports are commonly in this light and witty form: 

“THEATRE Rowp1Es.—Miss Louisa Watson, a young lady of doubtful reputa- 
tion, took a drop too much in the Saloon of the Chatham Theatre on Friday 
night, and Miss Louisa also picked up a nice young man, named Joseph Rogers, 
and as the happy pair got rather rowdiferous, they were both dropped into the 
Tombs, by way of mending both their morals and their manners.” 
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displace the topic of the day: and even the virulent onslaught on 
whig or democrat, expected ever with such greedy and anxious 
appetite, will be found to have given way to the editorial lament 
over non-payment of subscriptions, or the editorial triumph for 
some victory of the cash press over the credit press, or the Wall- 
street over the cash press. Not of course that this would find tole- 
ration with any, were it not sure of a large amount of sympathy 
with all: an American’s feelings in whatever affects the pocket 
being sensitive exceedingly, and disposing him in such cases to the 
instant and strongly countervailing reflection, that his editor is at 
any rate one of those smartest of men who is never to be caught 
asleep to the main chance of life——money, money, money, the 
great and final business of existence. 

But while in these respects the New York Herald shares only 
the general characteristics of its brethren through the States, it 
has, with the marks of infamy we have indicated, some peculiari- 
ties of its own. It appears, by means of course of its evil gains, 
to have organized throughout the country a very extraordinary 
and complete system of correspondence, so that, in every chief 
city of the Union, it has a resident representative. And these are 
labourers worthy of their hire: being all such reckless libellers of 
every thing decent, and such impudent dealers in every thing 
vile, that the ‘* head devil” himself must be often hard put to it 
to keep his scandalous supremacy. The cue universally is—‘t Spare 
no one. Thrust yourselves into whatever house you can get, and 
everywhere leave your slime. In no direction fail to abuse. Let 
Sly at all: the more eminent your game, the more atrocious the 
falsehood we want; but fly low as well as high, for ape oaagpeeese 
thirst of every free citizen to know his neighbour's affairs, exten 
to the affairs of every other free citizen without frivolous social 
distinction. Never think a scandal can be too malignant. It is 
to furnish bitterness for a hundred thousand tongues, and what 
would be any thing scant or small towards satisfaction of so many? 
To be satisfactory, say every thing but what is true, and above all 
things nothing that is kind’—Nor is it counsel uttered, at any 
time, in unwilling or inattentive ears. Its last clause is ever most 
especially cared for. A recent and emphatic announcement of 
the principle of abuse contained in it, had reference to a distin- 
guished writer of our own. ‘“ Boz,” said the Herald, in its off- 
hand agreeable manner, “‘ Boz will return to Cockneyland, kiss 
his young Cockneys, write a book about the United States, praise 
the Country and the People most shockingly, and then be laughed 
at for a Fool or a Flat. Cut up and you are liked. Lard only 
makes one sick at the stomach!” 

Such being the rule of conduct with the Herald and its 
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writers (for we cannot stop to inquire if our famous countryman 
is likely to bring down upon himself these complimentary impu- 
tations), it was naturally a somewhat startling circumstance when, 
in the beginning of the present year, one illustrious exception 
was suddenly discovered. All parties in the States, we need 
hardly tell the reader, were taken by surprise on the sudden 
accession of Mr. Tyler to power: and all parties in turn, not a 
little for that reason, have worried and persecuted poor Mr. 
Tyler. With the Whigs, or, as we should say, Conservatives, 
whose exertions and sacrifices unintentionally placed him where 
he is, he soon became the special object of suspicion and dislike : 
and the Democrats have bullied him or borne with him, only in 
proportion as his credit rose or fell with their opponents. None, 
of any side, have ever trusted him. By Federalist and Loco-foco, 
by Slave-driver and Abolitionist, alike despised buffeted and 
abused, this hapless dignitary can hardly have had a quiet hour 
since he took up his unenviable abode in the President’s House at 
Washington. But he himself so well described this state of 
things in the beginning of the year, in a letter which has yet 
attracted no notice on our side the Atlantic, that his pitiable case 
is best given in his own words. ° He is writing to some friends of 
his administration to excuse himself on the score of harassing 
affairs from attending a dinner they had got up in Philadelphia 
in honour of the birthday of Washington; and he invokes the 
memory of the Father of his Country to contrast with his own 
condition. ‘ A president,” he says,* “elected by the people, 
comes into office at the head of a triumphant party. His will is, 
for the most part, the law which governs his party. Responsible, 
under the constitution, for the administration of public affairs, 
he recommends his measures and adopts his line of policy with 
every assurance of support. Not so, however, with a vice-pre- 
sident, who succeeds to the presidency by the demise of the pre- 
sident. His name has mixed but little with the canvass, and has 
been selected more with reference to supposed sectional or local, 
than to general influence. He has no party at his heels to sustain 
his measures, or to aid him in his exertions for the public good. 
Instead of being a leader, he must be a follower of party, and he is 
required either to be a piece of wax, to be moulded into any shape 
that others may please, or denunciations the loudest and boldest are . 
in store for him. Has he long cherished opinions which stand in 
the way of party measures, whether those measures be good or 
bad, wise or the opposite, they must be surrendered. Honour, con- 
science, every thing esteemed sacred among men, must be yielded, or 


* The letter is dated the 19th of February, 1£42. 
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the thunders break over his head and threaten annihilation. It is 
a fit occasion for the prevalence of faction, and the reliance of 
one thus situated can alone be on the patriotism and discernment 
of the people.” And so, the poor harassed party-deserted Pre- 
sident, having no refuge but the patriotism and discernment of 
the people, seems to have bethought him of the hundred thousand 
readers of the New York Herald, whose daily food was slander 
and abuse, purely popular, and with no distinction of party ! 

The compact was announced by another of our newspaper 
heroes, whom we must now bring forward: one whose journal 
is among those distinguished by Capt. Marryat as “* equal to many 
of the English newspapers.” This editor describes himself as 
Colonel Webb, of the United States Army: and his friend of the 
Herald tells us he is “a frank, manly blackguard, a fine-looking, 
burly, honest kind of savage.” After patient and not very 
pleasant examination of the Courier and Enquirer, the paper he 
presides over, we are bound to say that with the exception of the 
manlinessand honesty (as spect people understand those words), 
the second description may be correct enough. This warlike 
editor has the apparent excuse of political warmth for what he 
says; his motives to slander seem hardly so gratuitous as those 
of Mr. Bennett; perhaps he is really less fond of filth for its own 
sake. But in filth he is an equal adept, when political opponents 
are to be pelted with it; he scorns, with that slight reservation, 
the claims, the decencies, the charities of private hfe; and among 
those who wage war against the sacred nghts and happiness of 
home, he is on the whole entitled to a much higher commission 
than that he affixesto his name. Quite a respectable paper, 
notwithstanding, is this Courier and Enquirer: and a popular 
Whig organ. The man has often changed politics, but it is for 
them that lose him to object to that: he was bankrupt the other 
day for a large amount, but all America is bankrupt; he is said to 
recover himself by bribes, but every man must have money some- 
how; he libels his most Siataguihed countrymen (Mr. Cooper 
was the last), but small damages cover that; one of his recent 
inventions was a letter to embroil the president with his cabinet, 
but the secretary ought to have written such a letter if he didn’t; 
he accuses members of congress of selling their votes for so many 
thousand dollars a piece, but they are lucky members to make so 
much of their votes, and far too reasonable to find fault with a mere 
tribute to their smartness. Altogether, therefore, a most smart 
man himself is this colonel; fighting duels, in addition to his 
other accomplishments; and when he receives a wound, convert- 
ing it to stock in trade. For then will he appear, surrounded by 
his friends, on the exchange at New York; and the careful ex- 
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posure of one arm in a sling will remind his enemies, that 
they had better be called thieves and liars through the city in the 
pages of the Courier and Enquirer, than have chance of a bullet 
through the brain from the pistol of Colonel Webb. 

The announcement of presidential patronage to the Herald, this 
person offered with elaborate circumstantiality as ‘ the last effort 
of Captain Tyler.” We can only take one or two passages, and 
these (for we cannot fill our pages with rubbish), must serve as 
samples, but too respectable, of the manner in which the paper is 
written, and of the least shocking and repulsive tone of 1ts war- 
fare against the President of America. ‘ We learn,” says the 
Courier and Enquirer of last March, “from a 


source which admits of no question, that the Acting President [only 
acting President !] of the United States, is about maturing an arrange- 
ment, which he, with his usual foresight, considers perfectly certain to 
secure his election to the Presidency in 1844. 

“We have all the details of this movement before us, together with 
the names of the parties who have assented to the arrangement; and 
our readers will very soon become apprised of a copartnership between 
the editor of the Herald in this city, and a well-known individual, which 
will open their eyes to the truth of what is now in contemplation. 
The Herald of Saturday last, contained the first notice of a sale of 
Public Lands ever advertised in this city; and this large advertisement 
of a Land Sale in Illinois is ordered to be published for the period of 
three months! This worthy organ of Tylerism, with its usual impu- 
dence, accompanied its first insertion with a leading article, calling the 
attention of European capitalists to the sale ; and in a semi-official tone 
informs them that ‘in consequence of the delay in Congress in provid- 
ing for the deficiency in the Treasury by the imposition of Taxes, the 
Government of the United States is almost without funds,’— that ‘it 
wants money, and must have it. It therefore throws into the market 
a large quantity of its valuable real estate.’ 

* We will not in the present crowded state of our columns, pause to 
dwell upon the deep disgrace which Mr. Tyler thus brings upon the 
country. Every reader will feel that this proceeding presents a spectacle 
of humiliation such as has never before been witnessed. But where is 
the remedy? The curse is upon us, and there is no escape for the 
next three years. ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

“ This last resort of Tylerism is not only destined to be a signal 
failure, but those who pretend to be Mr. Tyler's friends, and have some 
little knowledge of the people, will tell him that it was conceived in 
folly and madness ; and that it will not secure him an additional sup- 


porter among the people. As it is, nothing but disgrace will be reaped 
by the projector of so silly a movement.” 


If all which had rested on the authority of the Courier and 
Enquirer, we should not have believed a word of it: or if it had 
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rested on the fact of the government advertisements appearing in 
the Herald, as to the disgrace of government they have since ap- 
peared, we might have tracked the disgrace to some member of 
the Washington cabinet,* more powerful than the poor chief at 
Washington. But the proof, to us irresistible, was in the fact of the 
“ President and his accomplished Administration” having sud- 
denly become the single exception to the Herald’s wicked out- 
rage of every thing estimable in the country. “ Faction and 
cliques,” said Mr. Bennett, the day after the article in the Courier 
and Enquirer, “ have hitherto attempted to trammel and trample 
over the press and the Presidency ; but in the mutations of party, 
and in the Providence of Heaven, a man has been elevated to the 
Presidency, contemporaneous with the new development of the 
press, which is calculated to inspire hopes in the mind of the patriot 
and Christian: this singular and heaven-directed approximation of 
the Presidency and the independent newspaper press, on the same 
great principles affecting the currency and other public measures, 
is only, therefore, a natural event in the progress of the present 


” 


age.” And ever since has Mr. Tyler received the support of this 








* Some such attempt was made at the time, in some of the more decent of the 
journals, but quite failed. “It would seem,” says one of them, who, though not hos- 
tile to the President, gives in reality a worse version of the business than the Courier 
and Enquirer, “that there is yet some unexplained mystery in relation to the 
precise manner in which Mr. James Gordon Bennett has been enabled to insert 
his fingers into the public purse. It is not surprising that nobody is anxious to 
share the infamy of the diversion of the people’s money for the support of this 
man in his evil doing; but it is certain that he has, at this moment, an office in opera- 
tion, executing a portion, and that, too, of the most lucrative description, of the public 
printing.” .. . The journalist briefly sketches his brother journalist’s character as 
one quite notorious, and then proceeds... “ That such a man should receive go- 
vernment patronage is a wrong to our national character unendurable. That he 
does receive it is a fact as shameful as it is undeniable. Whether his system of black 
mail has operated upon the Collector of this port, who fees him with the people’s 
money to escape his personal abuse, or whether the ‘ mousing owl’ has hawked at 
higher quarry, and obtained an influence in Washington; in whatever way he 
has obtained the toll upon which he is fattening, is of little moment, except to the 
parties implicated. If Mr. Curtis has used the influence of respectable men, and 
the aid of reputable Whig journals, to attain his present place; but to prostitute 
his perquisites in this way, there are no terms of reproach too severe to apply to 
him. We are informed, however, that Bennett executes printing for other 
branches of the public service also, as well as for the revenue department. Now 
these separate sops all come from one general head, as we intimated last week, or 
this pest of society holds a poisoned dagger at the throat of more than one of the govern- 
ment officials in this city. Gentlemen are bound to clear their skirts, or to acknow- 
ledge that terror of this moral assassin has compelled them to subsidise him into 
silence. ... Either Mr. Tyler has caused the appointment for some unexplained 
reason; or the presence of Mr. Bennett’s reporters in Washington has ope- 
rated as a terror upon some members of the cabinet; or the New York officials 
have been awed into the throwing of a bone to a troublesome dog. Mr. Tyler, we 
are assured, has had nothing to do with it. The matter lies among other hands. Who 
can show clean hands? Who is it that fears that his eccentricities may be dished 
up, in New York, in the peculiar style for which the Herald is famous?” 
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Patriot and Christian! And repaid it by supporting him in 
turn ! 

Some little time before this, the Patriot and Christian had h- 
belled two judges of New York in a manner so peculiar and dis- 
graceful, that as a mere decent claim for some protection to the 
forms of justice, it was thought necessary to institute a prosecu- 
tion. Mr. Bennett, as the known and avowed author, was accord- 
ingly tried and convicted ; and that we have not in any manner 
overcharged our account of this man or of his journal, let the 
remarks of an honourable and distinguished person in the 
course of this trial, Judge Kent, bear witness. He said that he 
could “ conceive no greater curse to the community than a paper 
so cheaply published, as to be brought under the eye of every 
body, and yet dealing in falsehood and scandal JSrom day to day as 
its accustomed occupation: from the malignity of which no man 
was free : the columns of which were open to the gossip of every 
one base enough to act the part of an informer: from the assaults 
of which neither age or sex, nor occupation or profession was exempt : 
which had its emissaries scattered in the large towns and villages of 
the whole country, sending their communications to its columns 
like the informations dropped into the ‘ Lion’s mouth’ in Venice: 
disclosing the secrets of the family circle, assailing the most sacred 
professions, and seeking to bring into contempt the sanctuary of 
justice itself.” 

Of this last, and perhaps worst charge, the Patriot and 
Christian now stood convicted. He had outraged justice in her 
sanctuary, and the appointed dispensers of justice were called to 
make a signal example. It was not possible to imagine a stronger 
case; the “presiding judge had denounced it from, the bench 3 in 
language worthy of his office; every father, mother, and husband 
in America, had an honest interest in the check that might now 
at last be given to this dishonest miscreant’s career; he was to a 
pear next day to receive his punishment; and who could doubt 
that the law would abate no jot of its power to punish? Who 
could doubt it! There was not a man in New York that did not 
KNOW the libeller would escape. With a hundred thousand rea- 
ders at his back, he had only to snap his fingers at all the Law and 
Justice of America, 

‘* Laws,” observed, some month or two since, another of the jour- 
nals that appear at the head of this article, —“‘ Laws are a dead letter 
where public feeling is against them. The grand jury have refused 
to find an indictment im the case of State v. Norra and others, 
for killing a man in a duel, although the strongest evidence of 
murder, under the laws, was "adduced. Laws, we say, are a dead 
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letter where public feeling is against them.”* To convict a man 
in America, therefore, unless ‘he happens to be a negro, is by no 
means a necessary prelude to his punishment. A murderer, whe- 
ther of life, or of character without which life is worthless, has 
infinite chances if he has a white face. Again let us turn to one 
of the papers before us, speaking, as a mere matter of course, 
of what it calls a confirmed murderer. ‘ Kirby, the murderer 
of Mrs. Hunter, has been sentenced to be hung near Sparta. 
Tenn., on the Ist of July. The Nashville Banner says, ‘ In pro- 
nouncing death upon the prisoner, the Judge remarked, that Now 
for the FOURTH or FIFTH time, it had been his solemn cuty to 
pronounce the sentence of death upon this man Kirby.’” Ay! and 
though we have seen no mention of the matter since, we will 
venture to say that the second of last July saw Kirby lively as 
ever, and that yet a sixth, and a seventh, and an eighth time, w ill 
the “ confirmed murderer” receive nothing but “solemn sentence.” 

In January last there was a murder in New York, with every cir- 
cumstance of aggravation against the miscreant that committed i it, 
excepting two. “Mr. Colt, that was his name, had influential friends, 
and was not aman of colour. The odious details appeared in our 
own journals, and seeing nothing more at the time, we fancied the 
gallows had had its due. But again and again has this blood- 

stained villain been convicted, and still succeeding in his applica- 
tions for new trials, he burdens the earth to this hour with his 
unexpiated crime. ‘In the last notice we saw of him, the convict- 
libeller of justice whose case has led to this digression, after a melo- 
dramatic account of the trial and sentence,f only less disgusting 


* Instances to the same purport crowd upon us from the papers on our table. 
Here, for example, in the opinion of almost all, is the perfect model of a State 
Governor. “ Goy. Gilmer, of Virginia, has resigned his office, because the house 
of delegates adopted a resolution censuring his conduct in refusing to deliver up a 
Sugitive e from justice, who had been demanded by Gov. Seward, of this state. Good 

unk !” 


*p 


+ In these Minor Theatre Exhibitions of Criminals of the most atrocious sort, 
our own country has sinned sufficiently; but it may be curious to furnish from 
the articles above referred to a specimen (and it is the most moderate we could 
find, or in these pages it could not have been inserted at all) of American taste in 
these particulars. The following was one of the most prominent large type leaders of 
the New York Herald on the morning which succeeded the first day of Colt’s trial: 

“ Altogether this has been one of the most singular trials that ever took place 
in this or any other country. It throws the Peter Robinson affair far into the 
shade. There the wife of the murdered Suydam was not brought into court. 
But here, first we have the widowed wife of the murdered Adams placed upon the 
stand; then the dead man’s coat, cut to pieces, held up before her to be identified 
by her. Then the wedding-ring taken off the dead man’s finger is put into her 
hand, arid she is called upon to identify it, and does so by trying it on her own 
finger. Next we have the box, the murdered man’s coffin; and the awning, the 
dead man’s shroud; brought into court, reeking with putrefaction; and turned over 
and measured, and shaken, and deliberately displayed before the jury; whilst 
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than the guilt it made a raree-show of, ended with a series of 
questions perfectly natural in America, but to the usage of an 
other civilized country so abhorrent as to be hardly credible. 
*‘ Now comes, then, the most exciting part of the drama. Will he 
be hung? Will a new trial be granted? Or will the Governor dare 
to pardon him ?” 

Te English reader is now perhaps better prepared for what 
befel the convict of the Herald when brought up for sentence. 
The American public were quite prepared for it. It happened, 
appropriately enough, that on the same day, the fellow-convict, 
Colt, had to attend for sentence after one of his trials: and thus 
was the issue foretold in a New York journal of the less indecent 


class: 


“ Cott anp Bennett.—These vagabonds, for such they are (the 
first a murderer of men’s bodies, and the second a murderer of men’s 
characters), will be paraded for sentence to-morrow morning. The 
sentence will be arrested as far as Colt is concerned, but as regards the 
other fellow, Bennett, no mercy will be shown. And now, gentle reader, 
you who have an amiable wife, smiling children, and a happy homeside, 
what think you, will be the fate of the vagabond, that like the devil in 
paradise, would intrude, break through all household laws, slander the 
beings you love best, and make home a curse instead of a blessing? 





the lid of the coffin, soaked in blood, is burnt up to light the fire in the watch-house. 
Next we have the victim of seduction, the wifeless mother of Colt’s scarce breathing 
infant, placed on the stand to tell how her seducer looked, and slept, and ate, after 
he had killed his fellow man. As if this was not enough, we have a horrible 
array of doctors disputing about the half-a-dozen holes in the scull of the mur- 
dered man, and some swearing he was killed by a bullet, others by a hatchet. 
And as if this could not suffice, we have the murdered body of Adams 

from a charnel-house at noonday, the head cut off from the shoulders, and the 
scull, the horribly mangled scull of Adams, wrapped up in a newspaper, carried 
coolly under a doctor’s arm into court, and placed upon the corner of the judgment- 
seat, a ghastly witness for his former friends and foes to gaze upon with horror 
and dismay. Last scene but one, we have part of the clothes and contents of the 
pockets of the dead man at the time he was killed, dug out of the..... into 
which they had been thrown at the time of the murder; keys, half-dollar, 
pencil-case, and all; brought into the court, and handed round for the inspection and 
edification of the jury. Lastly to clap the climax of this ‘ strange eventful history,’ 
the prisoner’s council rises at the last hour, and reads a full confession of the 
whole affair, written by Colt himself. [It was such a defence as those of Green- 
acre and Good, alleging quarrel and violence on the part of the deceased.] And 
well-dressed ladies crowding into court by dozens to see and hear the whole affair. If 
this be not the strangest trial ever known, then have we yet to learn the fact: 
and yet the council on both sides talk with well-feigned astonishment of the ex- 
citement in the city.” 

And on the morning which followed the close of the proceedings so filthily set 
forth, the prominent leader of the Herald thus referred to the circumstances of 
the delivery of the verdict. 

“ The closing scene of this extraordinary drama, exceeded in interest every 
other act of it. The jury went out about six at night, and remained out ten 
hours. During that time a large mob collected around the city hall, and knots 
and groups of persons assembled all about the park, discussing the probable ver- 
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Why he will be mulcted in a few hundred dollars; he has the 
countenance of President Tyler, himself the father of beautiful 
daughters (for we have looked on them); whd patronizes the slanderer 
of honesty, and the murderer of virtue. Yes, a few dollars will 
extricate him, and now where shall justice be found? The man who 
takes the life of another, meets his doom on the gallows, and he that 


robs more than life, murders more than the dear love of existence, is to 
be fined a few dollars.” 


With what truth foretold, what exquisite exactness of truth, let 
another journal, in which we find the details summed up, thus 
simply relate: 

“ Bennett, the editor of that infamous sheet, the New York Herald, 
was indicted for two gross libels on judge Noah, of the court of Oyer 
and Terminer. The libels were heinous, and the libeller had his trial 
and was convicted. The court consisted of the standing Judge, Kent, 
and two of the city aldermen, Lee and Purdy. A —r rules in 
the decision. Judge Kent, a man of eminent personal and juridical 
integrity. thought the crime a heinous one, and that the libeller de- 
served the severe punishment of imprisonment. But aldermen Lee 
and Purdy, loco-foco demagogues, through fear of the lash of Bennett’s 
piratical, blackguard paper, and to appease the ire of the vampire, de- 
cided that the punishment should be a small fine, and the unprincipled 
libeller was fined about 300 dollars, for which he drew his check, and 


dict, and all the facts in the case. Hour after hour passed by and the interest 
increased. All sorts of rumours were afioat as to the position of the jurors, and 
the scenes in the jury-room. The officers listened at the keyhole and reported 
progress, and it spread like wildfire through the crowd, that the jury stood seven 
for murder, three for manslaughter, and two for excusable homicide. Then, 
after discussing it an hour, they stood seven for murder and five for manslaughter. 
Then they discussed it another hour and they stood ten to two; and there they 
seemed likely to stand. There were, in short, all sorts of rumour about the vote 
in the jury-room, but nothing certain. In the mean time, the Judge had returned, 
waited till midnight, and then gone back home. Groups of anxious persons lin- 
gered about the Court-room. The prisoner tired and worn out, gave way to the 
impulses of nature, laid down on a bench, threw a handkerchief over his face, and 
slept soundly while the jury were deciding the fate of his existence. The time— 
the place—the circumstances—the solemn stillness of the night—all combined to 
form a scene not easily forgotten. At last when the verdict was agreed upon, the 
Judge was sent for, and it was soon whispered about that it was fatal. The pri- 
soner was awoke, and his countenance fell. The Judge and jury at last faced each 
other for the last time—the prisoner was told to look upon the jury, and when to 
the ‘How say you, gentlemen?’ of the clerk, the words ‘ Guilty of Murder’ — 
fell from the lips of the foreman, Colt appeared horror stricken. His counsel, 
Mr. Morrill, ordered the jury to be polled, and as they answered, one or two 
BURST INTO TEARS. The prisoner’s heart almost died within him. Morrill then 
applied to the court for time to present their exceptions, and the court agreed to 
meet this morning at ten o’clock to hear them. Colt was then removed to prison. 
Now comes then the most exciting part of the drama—will he be hung—or will a 
new trial be granted? Or will the Governor dare to pardon him?” 

The Herald thought the governor would not dare: but thought it with the mild 
sympathy of a fellow-murderer “for this unfortunate young man,” and the cer- 
tain knowledge of the influence of his powerful friends, 
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walked out of the court-house, bidding defiance to courts of justice. 
It has since been stated by the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
that it was a concerted plan to get Bennett acquitted. The whole jury 
pannel was exhausted to select a jury who would not convict ; District 
Attorney Whiting manifested marked indifference in the case; and 
alderman Lee was got on to the bench by trickery. In the regular 
order of things, alderman Benson would have sat in the case, and he 
would have coincided with Judge Kent.” 


And why were Aldermen Lee and Purdy afraid of the lash of 
‘“‘Bennett’s blackguard paper”? Because Aldermen Lee and 
Purdy were about to become candidates for that popular suffrage 
wherewith the sober exercise of the solemn duties of the bench is 
not held incompatible.* And why did District-Attorney Whit- 


ing manifest marked indifference? Because District-Attorney 
Whiting was not without sanguine hope of sitting some early day 
in Congress as representative for the City of New York.f 

* One of the journalists, no enemy to these gentlemen on other grounds, thus 
sufficiently explained it: ‘“* Messrs. Purdy and Lee, with the particular shade of 
whose politics we have nothing to do, and for whom, judging them by other points 
in their course, and not by their conduct upon this trial, we entertained much 
respect, are political men. They have been candidates for the popular suffrage, 
and they will be again. The convict holds in hands the power of annoyance, 
which he has not scrupled to apply to the best and wisest in the land. He is implacable 
in his enmities, and recognises no principle of honour, or of justice, and no law, 
human or divine, which would interfere to prevent the exercise of his malignity, 
or the grasp of his avarice. Messrs. Purdy and Lee will stoutly deny that any 
reflection upon his known character, any remembrance of the way in which he 
has invariably pursued the victims of his malice, operated upon their minds in 
making up the sentence of the convict, the whole responsibility of which rests 
upon them. We doubt not that they believe this themselves.” 

t On this part of the case may be quoted the remarks of the New York Sunday 
Morning News, made in any thing but a hostile spirit to Mr. Whiting, and in 
themselves worth attention: “ We cannot of course know the motives by which Mr. 
Whiting is actuated, but they must be strong and all-pervading. It cannot be pecuniary 
considerations, for he is a man at once of integrity and wealth; it cannot be to main- 
tain his official position, for that he has for two years longer, when he will lay it 
down willingly; it cannot be to increase his private practice, for that is already 
larger than he can attend to. If not these, is it not ambition ? Does noi the District- 
Attorney want to flourish in the legislative halls of the nation? This fact is ad- 
mitted, and here is a fair solution! To ‘assist him he wishes to secure the supposed 
influence of the ‘ Herald’ and its base editor. He wants the holder of a ribald pen, to 
praise him and tell the people of New York how extremely well Mr. Whiting would shine 
in the House of Representatives.” And this, pursues the same journal, is the 
reason why District-Attorney Whiting, a man of integrity, wealth, and independ- 
ance, did not scruple, by wilful neglect of his own solemn duties, to “show the 
American people that a man, steeped to the very eyes in every thing that is low, 
malicious, mean, and dishonourable; whose whole career has been a moral leprosy; 
who has broken into the precincts of the family circle; ruthlessly flung down the 
household penates; despised the delicacies and decencies of the female sex; and 
fattened upon the wages of corruption; could defy and set at nought the laws and 
the courts.” And why not, we say, exhibit this to the American people? It is 
nobody’s work but theirs, and they are entitled to full enjoyment of it. Poor Mr. 
Whiting would have done his duty had he not known that éheir rank breath 
would only follow that of this foul-mouthed political guide ! 

P2 
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Thus it is, and in the most populous and most important com- 
munity in the States! A paper has nothing to do but disgrace 
civilization, to make itself at once of more account than all the 
civilization in the world. It was predicted by a wise writer and 
a good man; one who adorned and elevated even that great revo- 
lutionary time of America, from which her society, her manners, 
and her intellect, have since degenerated; that the experimentum 
crucis of the new form of government would be the Election of the 
President.* The fifty years he set apart for its trial are not expired; 
but with the continued counteraction of influences here exhibited, 
the result becomes plain, as it will be sad and sorrowful. It is for 
those who would do their best to avert it, to bestir themselves in 
time. It is not the least evil that the presidential election has 
been so affected by these vile and wicked agencies, that every 
duty and function in the state ranks now no higher than an elec- 
tion bribe; and the commonest, as the most sacred appointment, 
is but some reward for past or retainer for future service. What 
is it we discover, when we. look more closely into the case before 
us? That Judge Noah (whose character all admit to be most 
high), had himself, as a preliminary to his judicial elevation, 
been editor of a New York newspaper; and that he had him- 
self done in that position, what every American functionary 
in every position must do to make it profitable or lasting, 
taken part in the passions of the people, and used language 
none of the mildestt In other words he had helped to 


* « This,” said Chancellor Kent, “is to test the goodness and strength of the 
constitution ; and if we shall be able for half a century hereafter to continue to 
elect the chief magistrate with discretion, moderation, and integrity, we shall un- 
doubtedly stamp the highest value on our national character; and recommend our 
republican institutions, if not to the imitation, yet certainly to the esteem and 
admiration, of the more enlightened part of mankind.” 


+ We quote from the counsel’s speech in defence of the Herald : 

“ Judge Noah had been an editor of a newspaper in this city, and as such, had 
used great freedom of discussion about the merit of other papers, which often results in 
a discussion of individuals and closes ina private controversy, 'This was the case with 
Bennett: there had been a newspaper warfare between them as rival editors, and 
when Mr. Noah was raised to the bench, Bennett thought he might give him a 
fair hit, and did not stop to discriminate between his character of judge, and 
of a newspaper editor.” (!!) 

Most frightful, in consequence of reasons of this nature, and of the peculiar 
judiciary tenure in America, is the present condition of the Bench through the 
entire land. The newspapers before us are full of deplorable instances. These, 
with no trouble of selection, are the first that come to hand. 

“THe REJECTIONS BY THE SENATE.—The recent rejections by the United 
States Senate, of Mr. Barker for Comptroller, and Judge Bradford for the place of 
Judge Hopkinson, are but the foreshadowing of some very curious events. It is 
highly probable, as we think that Mr. Tyler may not nominate any other person 
to the vacant Judgeship, in which case there will be a terrible flare up. Several 
hundred bankrupts—all Clay men—will thus have their hopes frustrated for want of a 
judge to pass on their case. They want their affairs settled, the delay will enrage 
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increase the popular distrust of every one engaged in the popular 
service, which is the Newspaper Law of America, and from which 
he afterwards suffered in its worst shape at the retributive hands 
of the Herald. For the ruling maxim of the life of Mr. Sampson 
Brass’s father, Suspect Every Body, i is now the dominant fashion of 
the Republic. On the side of the People, its sprang from their too 
close proximity to the election of their chief magistrate: from 
that of the President, it received in some sort justification and 
means of growth, by that too immediate contact with popular 
breath which dims the most stainless reputation: but it is the 
Newspapers that, through every smallest function of the State, 
have made it what it is. No man now takes power of any kind, 

great or little, without the certainty that he surrenders into the 
honda of ribald assailants the claims of character, and the sacred- 
ness of home; and no party succeeds in America, without a 
conviction that from the instant of success they may begin to date 
their fall. The Democrats are carrying the State elections once 
more, and they will place the next President in power. 

We say, then, thatthe very root and living nourishment of all this 
frightful restlessness and active hatred, w hich with every thing good 
and enduring now wages continual war, we find to be these 
Newspapers. The common people of America were in that half- 
educated state which could not dispense with literary nourishment 
of some sort; and with what cost them least, of money, of under- 
standing, or of time, they were of course prepared to sympathize. 
But had any effort been made to encourage any other kind of 
Literature, who shall say that some happier result might not have 
presented itself than this we now behold? a Country less enlight- 
ened, less truly liberal, less pleasing in its manner, less observant 
of the proprieties of life, and less mindful of its honesties and 





them; and we should not be surprised to see them unite with another body of 
their fellow-citizens, and form a strong administration party in Pennsylvania. At all 
events, these rejections seem to be the first of a series of movements that are des- 
tined to create a great commotion, and'perhaps ultimately smother the Clay party 
in the smoke.” 

“ WHAT’s TO BE DONE?—Last week the Grand Jury presented a judge, with- 
out a name, to the Court of Sessions, as one who had been accused upon strong 
testimony, brought before them, of making justice a mockery and the laws a 
farce, by aiding and abetting in getting scoundrels free—securing them from the 
punishment due to their crimes, and letting them, wholesale miscreants as they 
are, loose upon society, by the power of habeas corpus.” 

“ Justice Wiley has been convicted in New York of receiving stolen money, 
knowing it to have been stolen, and recommended to mercy by the jury. The 
punishment is a fine of 250 dollars and six months’ imprisonment in the 
county jail—both or either at the option of the court—or imprisonment in the 
state prison for a term not less than five years.” 

“Samuel M‘Henry, late Chief Justice of Harrison County, Texas, was recently 
tried and committed for stealing nineteen slaves from Rachitoches.” 
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rights, after nearly fifty years of independence, than it was as a 
mere colony of Great Britain, harassed, insulted, and oppressed ! 
Were any effort Now made to encourage opposite tendencies: were 
there statesmen and writers bold enough and strong enough, 
meeting on the common ground of proved and unquestioned 
patriotism, to undertake, though at some graver cost than that of 
mere personal discomfort, to instruct their countrymen to look to 
a Future as well as to a ‘Present; to give them the inducements 
and the means to do so; to shape their tangible interests to the 
belief, that that form of ‘Pursuit 3 is not necessarily the highest 1 in 
which the most money is made, nor that Liberty the purest in which 
there is the least self- restraint ; above all to get them to under- 
stand that because a man receives public money for public service, 
he is not perforce a scoundrel or a thief; and in fine that nothing 
great or generous will last in this world without mutual trusts and 
mutual faith and generous reliances: were some beginning made, 
we say, to such an effort as this, who would not be sanguine of 
answerable results, sooner or later ? 

And to whom is it not of the deepest importance that this 
— experiment of a Republic should be fairly made: among 
nglishmen most of all? We boast that it is from ourselves, 
from our common English stock, that Americans have derived 
all that they should hold most dear and worthy of che- 
rishing ; including the spirit which, at the time of their 
great ‘Revolution, “resisted our own injustice. It is nothing so 
much as the attachment to True Freedom, which should indis- 
pose men to admire or tolerate the present prevailing forms of 
American society. The travellers who have gone there best qua- 
lified to judge, because they have gone without the perhaps too 
natural disposition of Englishmen to carp and cavil at what is 
of common origin with themselves, and who have gone, too, w ith 
the persuasion that of all forms of government, the Republican 
is best fitted to develop the political ‘independence and happiness 
of mankind—such men as the accomplished Gustave de Beaumont 
and the profound Alexis de Tocqueville—have returned to tell us 
that thé American Institutions are good, but that the American 
People are not; and that it is quite possible for the purest poli- 
tical machinery to work very impure results in half-civilized hands, 
We know the answer that is so easily made. It is a new country ; 
refinement and literature come with maturer rage; its present muis- 
sion is to people its boundless space, to fell the forest, to clear the 
swamp; wait till that is done. An easy answer, we say, but one 
that we would freely admit for all that it is worth, did we see 
some moderating and 1 regulating power somewhere at work con- 
currently. That is nowhere to be discovered, and without it the 
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argument is dangerous in the extreme. It is, with a vengeance, 
propter vitam causas vivendi perdere. It is, in that isolated state, 
an argument for a land of Yahoos, and not of Rational Men. 

One of the wisest of the movers of the Revolution always 
dwelt on the instability of the Laws, as what he feared would 
prove the “ greatest blemish in the character and genius of the 
American Governments.” But he hoped that the influence of 
Manners would gradually correct it. Could he have lived till 
now, we may imagine his despair. Laws—Manners—the great 
improvers of civilization in every other land that has pretence to 
either: supporting each other, correcting and moderating each 
other, and lifting the people that they serve, gently but 
surely, in the rank of nations—what is their condition in 
America! We say that neither can coexist with a Newspaper 
Literature such as we have described; so accessible, so supported, 
and so utterly unchecked by one single encouraging tendency to 
the literary talent of the country to exert itself in a different direc- 
tion. We have not described it unfairly. There are men of cha- 
racter, and of great ability, we know, connected with some 
of the American journals: we gladly recognise, without refer- 
ence to party or to circulation, the claims of such prints as the 
Washington Intelligencer, the Boston Daily Advertiser, the New 
York Evening Post, and the New York American: but we also 
know that in every case respectability has to fight against the want 
of popularity, and that the most estimable and accomplished of these 
men, like Judge Noah when in that position, have to sacrifice much 
that in private life they would most dearly esteem. Party—Party— 
Party—that is still the cry which drowns every voice less loud, 
and to which every consideration less involved with daily ex- 
istence must give way. Such a man as Mr. Bryant would scorn 
to invent a calumny, but he is driven by his party to give cir- 
culation to it: and to the universal law of Universal Distrust he is 
obliged, high-spirited and independent as he is, to make himself 
a slave. Governor Clinton made no distinction of the peculiar 
kinds of party when some yéars since he told the New York 
legislature, that at their last election party-spirit had invaded the 
tranquillity of private life, had violated the sanctity of female cha- 
racter, had visited with severe inflictions the peace of families, 
had spared neither elevation nor humility, nor the charities of 
life, nor distinguished public services, nor the fireside, nor the 
altar. For in truth all this we take to be but the maxim of 
Suspect Every Body in its worst and most licentious form, which, 
in its more decent, all papers are driven to adopt. Its highest 
living embodiment is in the infamous New York Herald, which, 
worthily followed, as we have seen, by others only less infamous 
than itself, now traverses the length and breadth of America— 
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read by every one, quoted by every one, patronised by the Presi- 
dent, in favour with his Government, patted gently by the Judges 
—rampant, reckless, triumphant, without one restraint to its 
unbridled villany. 

Can it still be said that we exaggerate in the view we take 
of the miserable results that await such a state of things? We 
will give one instance more: and it shall be from a paper thus 
warmly and unreservedly praised by Capt. Marryat in his 
book about America. ‘ The best written paper in the States,” 
he says, ‘‘ and the happiest in its sarcasm and wit, is the 
Louisville Gazette, conducted by Mr. Prentice of Kentucky.” 
Happy Mr. Prentice, to be so witty and so sarcastic! Being 
strongly opposed to the present government he seems to 
have bethought him, some few months since, that he might 
exercise this wit and sarcasm on Mr. Webster; and he pub- 
lished a leading article descriptive of a little anecdote of the 
American prime minister, the exquisite wit and sarcasm of which 
consisted in the allegation, whereto every thing sacred was 
pledged, that this eminent statesman had attempted to commit 
an unpardonable outrage on a beautiful young lady, the wife of 
one of his clerks. ‘The Secretary of State,” said this master 
of wit and sarcasm, “was called on by the lady to solicit a 
more lucrative situation for her husband, when his honour in- 
vited her into a private room, and after getting her in, then 
closed the door, threw his arms about her person, and said 
Madam, this is one of the prerogatives of my office.” ‘The graceful 
and credible anecdote flew like wildfire through every paper of 
the Union.* But, the English reader will say, Mr. Webster 
himself condescended to take no notice of it? unless, perhaps, to 
punish the writer as a malicious dealer in lies instead of wit and 
sarcasm? Oh no! as we have seen, that is difficult in America: 
and in America, every man will believe any thing against a 
servant of the state. So Mr. Webster is obliged to go to a 
justice of the peace and make solemn oath that he is inno- 
cent! f and, to support his own oath, he is obliged to publish the 


* What we have said of papers in the most respectable party interests 
lending themselves ever to such calumnies as this, was abundantly proved on 
the occasion in question. We quote a respectable journal : 

“The Independent, a newspaper devoted to the interests of Henry Clay, 
is giving up a considerable portion of its columns to attacks upon Daniel 
Webster. It even countenances the filthy slanders which have been rife of 
late, concerning the Secretary of State’s moral character.” 


+ “ District or Cotumsta, 
“County of Washington, 
“To Wir: 
“ Be it remembered that on the fifth day of February, in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, before the subscriber, a justice of the peace, in and 


\ 
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oaths of fourteen clerks in his office!!,* and to support his clerks’ 
oaths, he is obliged to offer to back them, if necessary, by the oaths 
of the messengers!!! ‘ Although,” he writes to the postmaster- 
general, in desiring him to make these affidavits public, ‘“ I have 
not been much in the habit of taking notice of newspaper 
slanders, yet this publication is so gross and infamous, and cir- 
cumstances are stated so much in detail, for the obvious purpose 
of giving credit to the story, that I have thought it my duty to 
take such notice of it as it is at present in my power to do. I en- 
close, therefore, my own affidavit, denying the truth of the state- 
ment in every particular, and averring that it is, from beginning 
to end, a naked, base, and malicious falsehood; and this affidavit, 
as you will see, is supported by the oath of every clerk in the 
office. The testimony of the messengers can be added if deemed 
useful.” Whata view of the state of society in America does all 
this present to us! 

But let the reader glance at what we have subjoined in a 
note: specimens of the manner in which this libel, thus solemnly 
discredited, and withdrawn even by its witty and sarcastic 
author, still continued to be repeated and aggravated day after 
day t by Mr. Webster’s low and malignant enemies in this wicked, 





for the county aforesaid, personally appeared Daniel Webster, Secretary of 
State of the United States, and made oath on the Holy Evangel of Almighty 
God, that a certain article in the Louisville Journal, of January 25, 1842, a 
newspaper purporting to be printed and published at Louisville in the State 
of Kentucky, by Prentice and Weissinger, which said article is entitled, 
* Anecdote of Daniel Webster,’ is wholly and utterly false, in each and every 
particular thereof, that at no time did any such interview or interviews as those 
described in such article entitled *‘ Anecdote of Daniel Webster,’ ever occur ; 
that at no time did any incident ever occur which could give the slightest 
colour for the statement in said article contained ; and that in fine, said article 
is, from the beginning to the end, a naked, wilful, and base falsehood. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
“ Sworn and subscribed before 
N. Caen, Jr., J. P.  [seat.]” 

* For, these we cannot make room: and it is not necessary that we should : 

our readers will credit Mr. Webster. 


+ First the solemn affidavits are discredited for these reasons : 

“The Louisville Journal had it upon the most respectable authority. 

“We know from many sources that it was for several weeks a matter of 
common scandal in Washington. 

“ We know that the story, weeks before we published it, was tcld in that 
city in nearly the same terms in which we stated it. 

“ We think that Daniel Webster’s notorious profligacy of character is such, 
as to make him capable of any kind of outrage, where a woman is in the 
ease. 

“ And our private advices from Washington are such as to assure us that 
just such an affair did happen, and is susceptible of proof, though the man 
whose wife was insulted may not have been a clerk at the time, but was only 
in Washington applying for some employment.” 
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unpunished, and unpunishable Newspaper Press of the United 
States. We are no very huge admirers of Mr. Webster. We 
have nothing of the natural enthusiasm of Mr. Evans “ of Maine,” 
who at the Ashburton Dinner* the other day, talked of his “ gi- 


Then the execrable libeller, not content with this, will thus daily return 
to, and aggravate the charge : 

“Is Mr. Webster’s moral character so spotless as to render it impossible 
that he would have been guilty of such an outrage? or is he to throw the 
mantle of his high official station around him, and plead ‘ Not guilty, swear 
to his innocence, and ask the world to place implicit and unhesitating confi- 
dence in his denial? Will he deny, too, that he has exercised the power 
and influence of his office to reward particular favourites, to pay off old debts, 
to seal lips that might disclose other disagreeable truths, and for the fur- 
therance of base and selfish views? Will he deny that since he has been in 
his present office he has abused his power, and degraded his station, in a 
manner which will justify every honest man in the country to demand his 
instant expulsion from the cabinet, which is disgraced and degraded so lon 
as he continues a member thereof? Will he deny that he has bartere 
away the offices connected with the custom-house of this city for ‘ considera- 
tions,’ and that even the collectorship was given to the present incumbent 
to heal a certain wound, as it is said, of a delicate nature, inflicted by the 
premier? There are charges enough, Heaven knows, well founded, too, to 
sink Mr. Webster into the lowest depths of moral infamy, from which even 
his brilliant talents and gigantic intellect cannot save him. 

“ Politically, his fortunes are desperate; and he must play a desperate 
game to save himself. He sees the ‘handwriting on the wall, and at all 
hazards he will endeavour to arrest the impending ruin. He cares not for 
friends—he cares not for country: sELF is the idol of his ambition, and it 
matters not to him at what sacrifice he advances his own interests. 

“* His extravagance has made him bankrupt ; and he levies a tax for new 
supplies, which are speedily obtained through those who seek office for them- 
selves or friends. His creditors are numerous—debts contracted for the sup- 
port of his double household—that where he entertains his guests, and that 
where he secks relaxation from the toils of office, and the vexations of poli- 
tical manceuvring. We speak by the card—we speak boldly and fear- 
ae as we always have done—as we always shall do—with trRuTH for our 
guide. 

“These are not idle rumours—they are facts that are openly and noto- 
riously spoken of in Washington—facts that are known in this community, 
where, but a few days since in Wall-street, the notes of Mr. Webster (which, 
by the way, are floating all over the country), were offered for sale at a heavy 
discount. 

“Yet this man—distrusted by the President himself—doubted by his 
friends—despised for his utter want of moral principle by the people at large— 
is permitted to retain the highest seat in the cabinet. Mr. Tyler will never 
be easy in his administration until Mr. Webster has ‘leave to retire,’ and he 
will not retire until driven therefrom by the honest indignation of the people, 
which will, ere long, manifest itself in a manner which cannot, and will not 
be misunderstood or disregarded.” 

* The speech in the most execrable bad taste at that dinner was the speech 
of an Englishman, of Mr. Colley Grattan, the consul at Boston. This gentle- 
man seems to think that the Ashburton Treaty has completely cured all the 
evils of the world, and secured for a lifetime at least a British consulship at 
Boston. But we notice it at all, merely to show the tone that every man 
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gantic intellect, his noble talent, his stupendous patriotism.” 

We cannot even respond to the milder enthusiasm of Lord Ash- 
burton himself, who thinks him a truly great man; that “ great 
in every sense of the word he undoubtedly i is.” But that he is 
certainly an able man; and with ‘a wonderful wordy capability; 
quite clear of the scandalous imputations of his assailants; and on 
the whole perhaps the best of prime ministers for America, as 
America now is; can hardly be disputed. We do not, for ex- 
ample, believe any part of these slanders to be a whit lees exag- 
gerated than Mr. Evans’s praise: but both do their work for 
the time, and both so long are believed. ‘ No American,” 

said Mr. Evans (with taste questionable, if national, since 
the festivity was in honour of Lord Ashburton, and might 
have suggested, for that night only, some postponement of 
the triumphs of American diplomacy to the claims of 
American hospitality),—‘* no American will find a blush on 
his cheek when those important and able state-papers on the 
boundary question which have emanated from that man’s pen 
(Mr. Webster’s), shall be read to the civilized nations on earth. 

There is no man in this land who loves his country, and who re- 
gards the duty which he owes to God and his fellow-men, but 
will feel, when he reads those documents, prouder of the land 
which gave him birth.” And the Americans who heard this, and 
welcomed i it with “ tremendous cheers,” will, im another month, 
in all probability, receive with as great though less noisy a satis- 
faction, some new imputations against Mr. Webster's ane 
some fresh charge of his having ~ embezzled public money, some 
popular accusation of his having outraged female decency. 

We have referred to De "Tocqueville. One of the wisest 
remarks of his book is that too little importance is attributed to 
Manners in their effect on democratic institutions. He says that 
if the three great causes continually at work were to be classed in 
their proper order, physical circumstances would be counted as 
less efficient than the laws, and the laws as very subordinate to the 
manners, of a people. Does the effect of what we have been at- 
tempting to describe in this paper, ‘‘ on the manners of a people,” 





must take to get flattering reception from an American audience. He spoke 
with a Maine enthusiasm, interlarded with a most Irish blarney, of the 
noble Treaty, the important Document, the Arrangement so just that it had 
saved the world ; but yet. being all this, “the Document, which, although it 
might have gone through all its official forms, received the sanction of the presi- 
dent, been stamped with the seal of Mr. Webster, is not truly ratified till hal- 
lowed by the voice of Poputar Aprrtause :” here, the report tells us, loud bursts 
of cheering interrupted the speaker : “ and, sir,” continued the excited orator, 
“never was any public act more certain of that glorious consummation.” It 
is the favourite maxim we have illustrated. Give us a number of voices suffi- 
cient to raise a “ popular” yell, and we snap our fingers at decency and Law. 
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require illustration ? Are there any who imagine that disgraceful 

ersonal encounters are limited to the half civilized States of the 
South and West, any more than the libels of the infamous Press 
are confined within such limits? If there are, to them we address 
the one or two brief anecdotes with which we now conclude. 
They are taken from the papers before us: in which, to select 
them, we have silently passed a hundred atrocities in the Slave 
Districts, here with equal faithfulness recorded. For of that more 
direct kind of Slavery that concerns the coloured population, we 
will confess that we have less care at present, than for the moral 
and intellectual slavery, hardly less degrading, in which the men 
of our own complexion are so deeply involved. It is a question 
we have on that account purposely avoided. There must be real 
freedom among the whites, before the blacks at their hands have 
a chance of freedom. 


At the beginning of the year, Lord Morpeth being present in 
the House of Representatives during a commotion raised against 
Ex-President Quincy Adams for having said something against 
slavery, that venerable and distinguished old man was, in his 
own hearing, horribly insulted, and called a black liar and 
a traitor. His most eloquent denouncer was a Mr. Wise, 
who interlarded his furious tirade with insults to England. 


‘* Lord Morpeth,” says the correspondent of the New York Ame- 
rican ‘‘ occupied the chair of one of the members, and was appa- 
rently the person to whom Wise directed all his swaggering, 
bullying abuse of the British nation and government. Whenever 
he said any thing abusive, he always turned to the Viscount, and 
pointed significantly at him, apparently delighted to insult a 
stranger and a lord, without the possibility of a reply.” And 
the only reception given to all this was tumultuous applause. 

In the Senate, at the close of February, Mr. Tallmadge was in- 
terrupted by Mr. Benton’s calling him a liar. Mr. Tallmadge 
reiterated his statement, and Mr. Benton repeated the lie. The 
following then passed: ‘ Mr. Clay hoped the Senator would be 
compelled to take his seat. Mr. Benton: The Senator is in his 
seat. Mr. Clay: The Senator has no right to speak while he is 
in his seat, and if he speaks to me, he shall receive such language 
in reply as his conduct deserves. Mr. Benton: I hope that 
language will be followed by corresponding action.” No one 
took the least notice of this gross insult to by far the ablest and 
most accomplished of all the American statesmen. 

At about the same time, in the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Clarke called Mr. Holmes a “ granny” and a “jackass,” and politely 
promised to “ kick him for sixpence.” ‘“ Mr. Holmes,” says the 
correspondent of the paper in which we find this, “ appeared to 
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be much excited, but how the affray may end cannot as yet be 
conjectured.” We hear no more of it. 

Soon after this date, according to the correspondence of The 
New York Journal of Commerce, a Mr. Arnold, of Tennessee, was 
addressing the House of Representatives, when ‘“‘ Mr. Ra 
called Mr. Arnold to order, peremptorily several times. Mr. Ar- 
nold said it was a malignant interruption. Mr. Raynor replied: 
* You are a blackguard.’ Mr. Arnold went on and said: ‘ You 
see, Mr. Speaker, they call me a blackquard ; and that is no more 
than what they have said of you this morning. Words continued 
to pass between Mr. Arnold and Mr. Raynor. Mr. Raynor at 
length said, if the blackguard wants to attack me, let him do it in 
the: street-—instead of making a scene here for the diversion of the 
galleries.” The same Mr. Arnold is one of the heroes of an equally 

-pleasing scene which occurred somewhat more lately, in which 
General Dawson, of Louisiana (“ tall,and thin but muscular,” as his 
party paper describes him “ one of the most graceful and gentlemanly 
men in Congress, for no man is uniformly more courteous, better 
bred, or more observant of the rules”), told Mr. Arnold that he 
was a coward, and a blustering fellow; in short, rising into his 
most graceful and gentlemanly elevation, that he was “a d—d 
blac kguard, and a d—d scoundrel, and if he didn’t behave him- 
self better, he would cut his d—d throat from ear to ear: Of 
which we afterwards hear no more than that Mr. Arnold happens 
to be an extremely patient man, and only replied, we think ve 
sensibly, that he had no taste for fighting, and that his com- 
plimentary friends might “ go and ficht the Seminoles if they 
liked, or somebody w ho was fonder of it than he was.’ 

Our last i instance, as our first, shall be of Mr. Wise. This gen- 
tleman is Chairman of the committee of Naval Affairs, and his 
adversary in the polite encounter we are about to relate, was Mr. 
Saat, Chairman of the committee of Military Affairs; as highly 

ropriate representatives of quarrel, therefore, as our Secretary at 
1 ar and First Lord of the Admiralty would be. Mr. Stanley be- 
gan. Being an anti-administration man, he was talking of behead- 
ing Captain Tyler (politically), and then (we quote the correspond- 
ent of the American) gracefully compared him to an “ass,” which 

‘ resting on a railroad : may overthrow the locomotive cars, passen- 
gers and all.” ‘Mr. Stanley added that Mr. Wise had bull- dogged 
Mr. Whitney, referring to a statement of Mr. Wise’s, that if Mr. 
Whitney’s arm had mov ved an inch he should have died on thes 
Mr. Wise: Does the gentleman say I bull-dogged’ Mr. Whitney. 
Mr. Stanley: I made the remark in reply to what" you said about 
dogging the commissioners. Mr. Wise: I ask the gentleman from 


N orth Carolina again if he meant to say I bull-dogged Mr. Whit- 
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ney before the committee. Mr. Stanley : I say again distinctly I made 
the reply about bull-dogging for the gentleman from Virginia, and 
intended it for him and him alone: let him take it. Mr. Wise: 
That is exactly such a reply as I should have expected from a 
COWARD. Mr. Stanley: J expected all that. It is an old trick. 
This seat will testify who was a coward at the extra session ; we all 
know who got the worst of that. Let the gentleman try me. He 
shall see who is a coward. He has mistaken his man. I was not 
born yesterday. 1 know his unworthy acts to get the advantage, 
but he will not succeed. The question” simply adds the Ame- 
rican’s correspondent, ‘‘ now naturally arises: if a duel is to ensue, 
who is to send the challenge?” 

But no duel ensued. Mr. Stanley was quite quiet, and went 
to make himself merry at the Washington races, some few days 
after. Mr. Wise went there too, and then occurred the following 
notable scene. We derive it from the respectable authority, 
already quoted, of a few days later date. ‘ Mr. Stanley, who 
was on horseback, in riding by Mr. Wise (also mounted), jostled 
him: accidentally, Mr. Stanley says, in consequence of the re- 
fractoriness of his horse. As soon as Mr. Wise recovered his seat, 
he rode after Mr. Stanley and struck him over the head with a 
rattan with such force as to break the rattan in pieces. Mr. Stanley 
said ‘I brushed against you unintentionally.’ ‘ Then you are ex- 
cused,’ answered Mr. Wise. ‘ Do you strike a gentleman behind 
his back, asked Mr. Stanley. ‘ Damn you! was the reply of 
Mr. Wise: ‘ Take the blow with the coward I gave you the other 
day and make the most of them. Persons then interfered and 
separated them, telling them that was no place to settle the 
quarrel: and they went home. Mr. Stanley’s face was badly cut. 
THIS AFFAIR MUST RESULT IN A DUEL.” No, no! Again this 
simple correspondent prophesied badly. No duel has yet taken 
place. Friends met, and, as it is said, ‘ arranged’ the matter: 
and very probably, for the thing occurred as far back as May, 
Mr. Wise and Mr. Stanley, at this moment, while we lay down 
our pen, are on terms of renewed and affectionate intimacy. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Das Untersuchungsrecht. (The Right of Search.) Von Francis 
J.Grunp. Leipsic. 1842. 


WE notice this publication, only that we may quote from it one passage 
in illustration of what we remarked in our last number of the General 
Cass tribe of American politicians. The author is already known b 
two shallow and declamatory volumes about America, published in this 
country four or five years ago; in return for which, and to reward the 
loathsome puffery they contained, the American government appointed 
Mr. Grund Consul for the States at Bremen. The man’s argument is 
beneath contempt, and if it were possible to say a worse thing of his 
style, it ought to be said : but we quote the passage purposely without 
a word, to show the impudence and baseness that now recommend 
themselves to our brethren across the Atlantic. 

After briefly depicting the dangerous maritime supremacy of England, 
and passing a few highly-coloured encomiums in the Bunker’s-hill 
style of declamation on the American War of Independence, he an- 
nalyzes the motives which actuated England in her ‘ humane’ policy of 
slave liberation, proves her to be false and hollow in every one of them, 
and then undertakes to show what a lively interest Germany should 
take in this question. 


“ Should America be forced to embrace any side in Europe, 1rs NATURAL 
ALLIES ARE FRANCE AND Russta. With a French alliance are associated the 
recollections of the War of Independence. The flags of France waved on 
the battlements of Yorktown conjointly with those of the Union. France, 
in a word, is the old, tried, chivalrous ally of the Union, and its material 
interests are identical with those of the Free States. Russia possesses, it is 
true, no sympathies in America, and cannot, therefore, easily work upon the 
legislative body or public opinion ; but Russia and America are nowhere op- 
posed to one another, and both lands are from their greatness and power elevated 
above all petty jealousies ; and as regards the principles of government in both, 
their very diametrical opposition, as in physical nature, forms the strongest 
means of attraction. It is not in the principles which the French have at 
various times preached, but in the national character of Frenchmen that the 
Propaganda exists. England has inculcated the same principles for the last 
two centuries, but has as yet made but few proselytes. Russia whose moral 
power 18 BASED ON RELIGION (nothing of the murder of Poland, O republican 
and liberty-loving Grund ?] and Sclavonian nationality needs as little to shun 
contact with American democracy [that is true!!] as America the influence of 
Imperial Ukases ; every thing depends on the common end in view ; and we 
can easily conceive a case in which this common object might be for both lands a 
national one. But whether Germany—or rather its two great representatives 
Austria and Prussia—act wisely in precipitating this natural gravitation of 
America towards France and Russia, instead of severing the United States 
from the two latter empires, is a question which we of course leave di- 
plomatists to decide.” 
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Modest M. Grund! And oh, happy republic that is so served, and 
that will be only too glad yet further to reward such service! 


Ueber das Schielen un die Heilung desselben durch dei Operation. 


(On Squinting, and the Manner of its Cure by Operation.) By J. 
F. Dizrrensacn. Berlin. 1842. 


Ir is not often that we are tempted to extend our notice to foreign 
medical works, but the operations of Dieffenbach for the cure of squinting 
have obtained so universal a fame, that we cannot allow the appearance 
of a work like the present to pass, without briefly apprizing our readers 
of the nature of its contents. 

Dieffenbach, as many of our readers are no doubt aware, is the in- 
ventor of an operation for the cure or relief of squinting (strabismus is 
the new and more learned word); and that this operation consists in 
dividing the internal rectus muscle of the eyeball, which is done by a 
proper scissors, without externally wounding the eyelid. The subject 
has been much written and talked of within the last two or three years, 
but this is the first time that Dieffenbach himself has deemed it proper 
to favour the world with a work on his discovery. 

Since the 26th of October, 1839, Dieffenbach has performed 1200 
operations on squinting patients, and in most cases with perfect suc- 
cess. Considering that, while the great master has been thus busy 
with the ocular obliquities of the good people of Berlin, his disciples 
have not been idle in other parts of Europe, the marvel is that there 
should still remain a phenomenon of the kind to work upon. 

Dieffenbach throws out a hint, towards the close of his preface, that 
some of his disciples have carried the operation too far; but he is not 
apprehensive that the failures that have ensued, in consequence of the 
“‘immoderate exercise” of his system, can bring any permanent dis- 
credit upon it. He opens his work by some general remarks on 
squinting, its causes, its kinds, and its degrees. The theoretrical portion 
of his treatise is disposed of with exceeding brevity ; but the author, 
even before he applied himself to the cutting the eyestrings of his friends, 
was famed as a man of few words, and one much more ready with his knife 
than his speech. He gives a minute description of the instruments he 
makes use of, and of the nature of the operation, with its relation to the 
six muscles of the eyeball. The subcutaneous incision recommended by 
Guerin, is rejected altogether by Dieffenbach. Accidents during and 
after the operation are detailed, and illustrated by various anecdotes of 
patients, including the case of the Countess Hahn Hahn. Our author is 
decidedly opposed to any operation on a child of less than six years old, 
and decides in the negative the question whether the operation ought 

ever to be performed on both eyes at once. 

Any thing like an analysis of a work like this, lies altogether beyond 
our sphere. We only wish to apprize the English public of its appear- 
ance, leaving to others the task of a critical investigation of its merits. 
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Briefe aus London. (Letters from London.) By Dr. Wo~pemar 
SeyrrartH. 2 vols. Altenburg. 1842. 


Tuese letters were originally written for a German periodical (Das 
Morgenblatt) ; and, though far from faultless, were quite good enough 
to deserve to be published in a more permanent form. They were 
written at brief intervals from August, 1834, to June, 1836, and fur- 
nish a deal of amusing gossip of the doings and sayings that occupied 
public attention in England in the course of those years. The author 
speaks of every thing as if he had seen it himself, yet he describes scenes 
of which it is more than probable he never was a witness. Often he 
misunderstands what he sees or hears, and sometimes has either been 
misinformed, or has not exactly understood what has been told him. 
The consequence is, that, though his descriptions of London manners 
are in substance tolerably correct, in detail they are at times ludicrously 
inaccurate. 


At the Custom-house, on his first arrival, this adventure occurs to 


him: 


“In my trunk,” he says, “ was a lady’s cap in a small box. I had bought 
the unsubstantial article in Berlin for six dollars, and had brought it with me 
by way of a joke, intending it as a present for I had no idea that the 
thing was liable to duty, and was astonished to hear the officer dictate ‘ fifteen 
shillings’ to the man who was writing down an inventory of my possessions. 
‘Fifteen shillings!’ I exclaimed. ‘ According to the tariff,’ said he. This 
I thought would be rather too much for my joke, which, to say truth, had 
seemed dear to me, when I gave six dollars for it in Berlin, so I refused to 
pay. ‘ Then we must keep the article,’ said he of the Customs. ‘ I can’t 

elp it,’ was my answer. Hereupon he proposed that I should pay twelve 
shillings, and in the end he came down to three, which I offered him, when 
he had met me at the intermediate station of nine. As I cannot suppose 
that the officer made this reduction of duty on his own responsibility, I blush 
in my soul for those who empowered him to make it.” 


Now, any one at all acquainted with the Custom-house formalities 
on these occasions, will be at no loss to understand the whole affair. 
The cap was liable to an ad valorem duty, and it was the doctor’s 
business to say what he considered his cap worth. If it cost him six 
dollars in Berlin, the duty in London in 1834 ought to have been about 
six shillings ; and had he valued his cap at the Berlin price, that would 
have been the duty demanded of him. If he paid only three shillings 
duty, the officers must have adopted a valuation equal to about half 
the cost of the article at Berlin. The whole was evidently a misunder- 
standing, owing to the doctor’s ignorance of the formalities of the 
place.. We grieve to admit at the same time that it is a place from 
which courtesy and decency are too often banished. 

Many of the doctor’s stories are, avowedly, little more than tran- 
scripts from the newspapers of the day, and our criminal trials and 
police reports afford abundant opportunities to interweave specimens of 
the horrible into his kaleidoscopical picture of English manners. But 
the book has clever touches. The description of a public charity dinner 
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is done with a comic force that might even disturb the gravity of 
the chairman whose long speeches are ridiculed. The proceedings of 
the two houses of parliament are tolerably described, and the ancient 
forms, as still adhered to, are quite as absurd as our author represents 
them. He is not accurate in all the details, but the prominent parts of 
the picture are sketched not only with humour but with truth. Like 
most foreigners, the doctor is unable to sympathize with the English in 
their reverence for the Sunday. ‘The manner in which the day is 
enforced,” he says, “demoralizes the lower classes, and begets a habit 
of hypocrisy among the higher.” ‘ Do not imagine,” he says in 
another place, “that the people at large are led by a religious feeling 
to observe the Sunday in the way they do. If it were so, the majority 
would not desecrate the day by stuffing and drinking. Even among 
the richer classes many a one selects the Sunday for his table excesses. 
Among the masses, aan you see one man drunk in the week, you will 
see three on a Sunday. ‘The churches, to be sure, are tolerably full; 
but they would be full to overflowing, if those who have not their seats 
reserved for them were not compelled to pay for their admission, in the 
shape of a fee to the pew-opener. If a man goes into a church, and 
does not look like one from whom a sixpence may be expected, he will 
have a long time to wait before he is shown to a pew.” He continues 
in this sarcastic vein for a page or two: saying some things overcharged 
and false, and others but too true. 

A free press in England has the effect of constantly directing public 
attention to a multitude of social evils and abuses, which exist not the 
less in other countries, and perhaps even to a greater extent than in 
our own, though no tongue be wagged and no pen put into motion to 
point public indignation againsi the iniquities of an established system. 
Party motives, or a morbid craving after popularity, lead public men 
sometimes to exaggerate these evils, and exaggerations pass with 
foreigners for truths. Dr. Seyffarth, like many others, has been led 
thus astray. But throughout he shows a solicitude to arrive at the 
truth ; and it would please us well were all foreigners who write about 
us as honest, and on the whole as correct. 


Wanderungen durch Europa und das Morgenland. (Wanderings 
through Europe and the East.) By P. D. Hoxrnavus. Barmen. 
1842. 


We have here the adventures of a journeyman tailor, who, without 
any thing but his needle to rely upon for his travelling expenses, 
started from his native village in Westphalia, and spent six or seven 
years in wandering through Germany, Poland, Hungary, Wallachia, 
Constantinople, Syria, Greece, Egypt, Italy, France, and Belgium, and 
then returned to his Heimath, married his old sweetheart, and settled 
quietly down to reform the time-worn, or to renew the out-worn, habili- 
ments of his neighbours. So far the author's own story; but we have 
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heard a different tale; namely, that our friend Holthaus has not been 
cured of his wandering propensities, but has started on a new pilgri- 
mage. Nowthis we do not quite approve. As bachelors, let journey- 
men tailors wander as long as they like; but after keeping a sweet- 
heart waiting seven years at home for him, it is hardly fair for a 
man to turn Reisender Handwerksbursche a second time, and to run 
out into the wide world again before his first year of wedlock is well 
over. 

The little work is neither better nor worse than the greater part of 
the books of travels and tours which annually come forth upon the 
public. It is written in a plain and unassuming style, not deficient at 
times in humorous descriptions, but without any thing calculated to 
awaken the least doubt of the author’s veracity, or to suppose that he 
has any wish to make himself out a greater hero than he is. He does 
not pretend to have seen the inside of a Turkish harem, or to have 
been engaged in a love adventure with any of the fair Odalisques 
of Istambool ; he enlarges not upon the withers of Arabian steeds, and 
has not a word to tell us about beautiful Abyssinian slaves. He was 
never balloted for at a fashionable club, nor ever sat down to smoke a 
social pipe with Mehemet Ali; yet he did meet the old pasha once, when 
they were both taking their pleasure in the streets of Alexandria. 

The ancient city of Athens is distinguished in our author’s book as 
the place where he gained most money by the exercise of his profession 
—a useful hint for travelling tailors that may feel desirous of emulating 
his achievements. Of the antiquities and classical associations of 
the capital, where once dwelt Pericles and now reigns King Otho, 
the book, as might have been expected, says nothing. The author 
started but with a small share of antique lore, and travellers rarely 
enrich themselves unless they carry a tolerable capital when they set 
out. Had we looked for information from Master Holthaus we should 


have been disappointed ; we looked only for amusement, and that we 
found. 


1. Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, the Countries adjoining the 

Mountain Course of the Indus, and the Himalaya north of the 
Punjab. By G.T. Vienr, Esq. In Two Volumes. London. 1842. 
2. Kaschmir und das Reich der Siek. (Kashmir and the Empire of 


the Sieks.) By Cuartes Baron von Hvuecet. Vol. III. Stuttgart. 
1841. 


Tue two first volumes of Baron von Hiigel’s account of his wander- 
ings in Central Asia were noticed in this review about a 7 ago. 
The present volume is chiefly occupied by an account of Runjeet 
Singh, his government, and his court, and some valuable remarks on 
the British empire in India. No new information is given respecting 
the interesting province whose name forms so attractive a title to the 
whole work, and, though the travelled baron’s narrative can scarcely 
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be read by any one with indifference, the great events that have 
changed the face of things in Central Asia have thrown the former 
politics of the court of Lahore so completely into the background, 
that few of our readers would thank us were we to occupy any con- 
siderable space with anecdotes of the late sovereign, or of the ministers, 
fakheers, astrologers, and other vagabonds, from the west as well as 
from the east, that formed his court. 

In the concluding chapter of this volume, Baron von Hiigel pays 
a handsome tribute to the present lords of India. It is not for us 
to say whether the tribute is merited or not; we will content our- 
selves with quoting a few passages in his own words. 


“The noble inheritance of England, bequeathed to her by her adventur- 
ous sons, has a natural boundary on each side except towards the west. On 
the south it is fixed by the ocean, to the east and north it is determined by 
stupendous mountains and impenetrable forests, and along the greater part 
of the western line by the Thurr, the Indian desert, leaving only a small 
strip to the north-west where the question becomes at all doubtful. 

“ To a mere geographer nothing appears more simple than to adopt a large 
river as a national boundary; but the north-western boundary of British 
India must be something more; it must be a military position, for it is the 
only point on which the empire can be assailed by a foreign enemy. A river 
may form an excellent line of defence, but can never form a line to separate 
one people from another. On the contrary, a river forms at all times a con- 
nexion between the inhabitants of its opposite banks. I know of no river 
in the world, where the inhabitants of the opposite banks are not of the 
same race, or where they do not speak the same language. It requires, 
therefore, a little more consideration than may appear necessary to a super- 
ficial reasoner, to determine whether the Indus offers a suitable boundary 
for the Anglo-Indian empire. 

«* From the mountains to the sea, it is the Indus that gives life to the 
whole country. Along its banks lie narrow strips of fertile land; beyond 
these lies desolation. On the right bank the sandy desert commences almost 
immediately, and stretches far away to the west ; on the left bank the strip 
of cultivable land is somewhat broader, but from the Rann, itself 150 miles 
broad, the desert gains rapidly on the country, till, under the 28th degree of 
latitude, it occupies a breadth of 360 miles. 

« From its mouth to its confluence with the streams of the Punjaub, the In- 
dus cannot be used as a defensive line of operation, for the army occupying it 
would have nothing but a desert to retreat upon. On the other hand, an 
attack is scarcely to be apprehended in that quarter, for though the first Ma- 
hometans from Kandahar and Ghuznee pressed forward by this route to 
Guzzerat, they did so only by small parties, their main armies always crossing 
the Indus at Attock. 

“ The circumstance that Attock must necessarily be the principal point of 
attack, leads many to adopt the idea, that the Indus would be the most 
suitable boundary ; but a frontier, to be a desirable one, ought to be of diffi- 
cult access to our enemy, and of easy access to ourselves. ‘The Indus, how- 
ever, is of much more easy access from the west than from the east. In fact, 
from the Indian side the Solis is almost inaccessible to troops, and a mili- 
tary force stationed there would not be able to keep up its communication 
with Bombay otherwise than by sea. 

“ Modern historians have marvelled at the sagacity of Alexander the Great 
in attacking India precisely on that point by which it was most easy of at- 
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tack ; but there is nothing more marvellous in this than in the sagacity of an 
honest journeyman-mechanic who finds his way on foot from Vienna to Paris. 
Even in Alexander’s time, the produce of India found its way to Persia and 
Greece, and the merchant who carried it thither, chose, not merely the 
easiest, but the only road by which it was possible for him to convey his mer- 
chandise. Many writers have marvelled even more to find that all the subse- 
quent invaders of India should have chosen the same route as Alexander; 
but here is as little cause for marvel as in the former case ; they chose this 
route only because they had no choice ; there is no other by which it is pos- 
sible for an army to march. 

** Were the Indus the boundary of India, it would be the height of mad- 
ness for any general to hazard a decisive battle on its banks. A finer field 
for a battle indeed could not be chosen than the plain of Attock, which 
stretches away 15 or 20 miles in every direction ; but should the defenders of 
India gain the battle, what would be the consequence? Tie enemy would 
retreat upon the strong positions in his rear, through a country whose roads 
no rain can impair, and whose resources cannot easily be exhausted. There 
the invaders might remain for a year, while the rainy season would effectually 
cut off all supplies from the victorious army. What would be the conse- 
quence, however, to the English army, if it suffered a reverse? Why it 
would have to retreat over some of the most difficult and barren land in the 
world, and one day’s rain might make it impossible to save either artillery or 
baggage. On the Jylum would be the first point where the retreating army 
could rally ; but behind it, the rivers lie so closely together, and are liable to 
such sudden and extensive inundations, that a second reverse would be at- 
tended with the inevitable loss of whatever material might remain. Between 
the Indus and the Sutlej, every disadvantage is for the retreating army ; 
every position may be outflanked, yet there is but one route by which an 
army can march.” 


Baron von Hiigel, in another part of his work, discusses the question 
whether the Sutle} would not offer a stronger and more desirable boun- 
dary for British India. Wherever that boundary may be, it is in the 
plains of Sirhind, he says, that the battle must be fought which is to 
decide the fate of Hindostan. 


“In those plains,” he goes on to say, “ every advantage is on the side of the 
defenders of India, while to the invaders the loss of a battle is immediate de- 
struction. If England is impelled, as she will be, by the force of circum- 
stances, to extend her frontier to the Indus, she cannot choose, but must go 
farther, and must establish her line of defence between Cabool and Herat, 
perhaps even at Herat.” 


A fourth volume, which may shortly be expected to appear, will com- 
plete the baron’s travels. 

Mr. Vigne’s work has in some measure been anticipated by the pub- 
lication of Baron von Hiigel’s two first volumes. They travelled over 
nearly the same ground, and often in each other’s company. Their nar- 
ratives, therefore, bear often on the same events, and on the same ad- 
ventures, and though for the English public at large, this circumstance 
can in no way deteriorate from the value of Mr. Vigne’s interesting 
volumes, to us they lose much of their freshness, appearing, as they do, 
a twelvemonth after our notice of the adventurous baron’s account of 
Kashmir. 
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Mr. Vigne left England in 1832, and after passing through Asia 
Minor and Persia, embarked at Bushir for Bombay. He left his own 
country without meditating an absence of more than twelve or fourteen 
months, but one object after another drew him on, till his travels in the 
East occupied a period of seven years. His overland journey to Bushir 
is disposed of in a few pages, and it is only with his entrance into the 
hill states, on his way to Kashmir, that his narrative may be said to 
commence. To the valley of Kashmir itself the chief attention of his 
readers is directed, and to those who have not had an opportunity of 
perusing Von Hiigel’s work, we can promise much enjoyment from Mr. 
Vigne’s amusing pages; to the more experienced reader the only part of 
Mr. Vigne’s book which is really of value, is comprised in his account of 
his travels to Iskardo, the capital of Little Thibet, which had never be- 
fore been visited by any European. 


“ It was previously to my first departure for Kashmir,” he says, “that I re- 
ceived from Captain Wade at Lodiana, a hint or two which encouraged me to 
make the attempt, of my own accord, to continue my journey through the 
valley of Iskardo, the capital of Little Tibet. He read me a letter he had 
received from Ahmed Shah, or Gylfo, of that country, in which he expressed 
his anxiety that some English Sahib should visit him, and my mind was of 
course made up in a moment.” 


The Sikh authorities endeavoured to dissuade him. Attempts were 
made to bribe and intimidate his servants, who were told by the jeme- 
dar, “that there were Jews at Ladak, whose favourite Pood, among 
other horrors, was human flesh.” These artifices on the part of the 


Sikhs appear not to have been without their effect, but our author’s 
attendants were soon induced, by a promise of double wages, to banish 
the fears with which they had so industriously been inspired. 

Ahmed Shah, the Gylfo of Iskardo (gylfo, by the by, we are told is 
derived from two Bulti words that signify, a powerful man), received 
Mr. Vigne in the most friendly and hospitable manner. The old 
mountain chief had long wished to see a European, and this desire 
being gratified, he now expressed himself anxious only to see a Hubshi 
(an Abyssinian negro), that he might then comfort himself with the 
assurance of having seen a specimen of every nation on the earth. 

The most remarkable object in the valley of Iskardo is the capital or 
stronghold of the little state, and is admirably delineated by the author. 
The sovereigns of Little Thibet or Tibet, as it is here written, have 
generally been supposed to claim a descent from Alexander the Great, 
but Ahmed Shah assured Mr. Vigne, that he knew of no foundation 
for the tradition. Land in Little Thibet seems to be every where held 
by a kind of military tenure, the holders being all sepahis, 


“ who are bound to perform all the duties of knight service, frank tenement 
and copyhold united, and cannot in fact refuse to assist in any public work 
they may be called upon to perform. If a Tibeti sepahi dies, his widow 
takes half his property, and the rest reverts to the Rajah; if there are one 


= ‘more children, she retains all, and perhaps some is added by the 
ajah.” 
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Our author gives very elaborate instructions how to make tea in 
Thibet fashion, with the assistance of butter, soda, salt, and cream, 
the whole milled up together into a substance, something of the con- 
sistency of chocolate. After a little time, he says, he found it 
quite as palatable as tea made in the ordinary way, and far more 
nourishing.” 

The glory of the valley, however, is the magnificent glacier at the 
end of it. 

“ The width of the lofty wall of ice, in which it terminates towards Arindo, 
is about a quarter of a mile; its height is nearly a hundred feet. The 
only way in which I can account for the quantity of soil and rock on its upper 
surface (on which I gathered several plants) is, that it must have been col- 
lected partly by the effect of winds, and partly by the avalanches of ages past, 
which fell upon it, and deposited a detritus, when as yet, from the narrow- 
ness of its bed, it was more within the range of their descending forces. I 
have never seen any spectacle of the same nature so truly grand, as the de- 
bouchure of the waters from beneath this glacier. The ice is clear and green 
as an emerald ; the archway lofty, gloomy, and Avernus-like. The stream 
that emerges from beneath is no incipient brook, but a large and ready-formed 
river, whose colour is that of the soil which it has collected in its course, 
whose violence and velocity betoken a very long descent, and whose force is 
best explained by saying, that it rolls along with it enormous masses of ice, 
that are whirled against the rocks in its bed, with a concussion producing a 
sound like that of distant cannon.” 

Upon the whole, much as we have been entertained by Mr. Vigne’s 
book, we are not quite satisfied to find our traveller little more than 
a well read, gentlemanly, agreeable, travelling companion. Our 
curiosity is excited more than gratified by a oe narrative, in which 
there is neither plan nor skilful grouping, and though Ahmed Shah 
and his son Achmet Ali Khan may be very excellent personages 
(their portraits, be it said in passing, are admirably characteristic, and 
no doubt good likenesses), yet these eternal accounts of the great, with 
so little about the people, are not what we wish most to hear from one 
who explores unknown regions. 

Of the map which accompanies the volumes it is impossible for us 
to say more than that it is beautifully executed. Of its correct- 
ness we are of course unable to judge. Some of its localities, we be- 
lieve, do not agree with those of Von Hiigel, but that is no reason why 
Mr. Vigne may not be quite as correct as his friend. Perfect accu- 
racy it would be absurd to look for in a map, drawn by a traveller, 
of a country visited for the first time by any one capable of making a 
map at all. In any case, Mr. Vigne has made valuable additions to 
our store of geographical knowledge. 


Norway and her Laplanders, in 1841: with a few Hints to the 
Salmon Fisher. By Joun Murorv. London. 1841. 


STeAMBoATS and railroads are rapidly bringing Norway and Asia 
Minor within the compass of London’s suburbs. Constantinople and 
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St. Petersburg are of more convenient access now than Birmingham 
was acentury ago. Nay, within easy recollection, a trip to Margate, 
by one of the old hoys, was a more formidable undertaking than 
a voyage to Hamburg is now: now that a fleet of splendid steam- 
frigates keep up the communication between the Elbe and the Thames, 
and allow the merchant, in fine weather, to calculate to half an hour 
the time it will take him to transport himself from the exchange of 
London to that of Hamburg or Vienna. Already a man can travel by 
steam from London to Berlin, and next year he will probably be 
able to go by steamboats and railroads to Berlin, Vienna, Constanti- 
nople, St. Petersburg, and almost to every port on the Baltic and the 
Black Sea. Forty-three hours often take the traveller from London 
to Hamburg. In two days and a night a steamboat carries him up the 
Elbe to Magdeburg, and, from Magdeburg, the railroads already 
finished will carry him in three hours and a half to Leipzig, in about 
six to Berlin, and in less than six to Dresden. From Berlin to Stettin 
a railroad is in construction, and already open half the way ; and from 
Berlin to Vienna there will also before long be a continuous line of 
railroads. Vogue la galére! The middle-aged may yet live to travel 
to Kamtschatka by steam, and to have villas in Lapland or in the 
Himalaya. 

Norway has for several years been within steamboat reach of us, and 
has lately come much into favour with tourists. Tourists beget 
tours, and where these are unpretendingly put forward, they are very 
agreeable books to kill a few hours with. A tourist, though he bring 
not with him the knowledge of one syllable of the language of the 
people he visits, may yet give an amusing if not a very philosophical 
account of the peculiarities that strike him as he passes along. A man 
may leave a country in as perfect ignorance of its laws and institutions 
as when he entered it, yet have shot ptarmigans, and caught salmon 
to his heart's content, and may tell of his achievements in a style that 
shall be very interesting to dus who sympathize with his diveusions ; 
but if he goes into a country ignorant of its language and its laws, 
and makes himself acquainted with neither while he is there, he must 
be a bold man if he take upon himself, after a two months’ stroll, to 
give to the public an account of the country and its inhabitants. A 
tour may be a more amusing composition than an ethnographical des- 
cription of a country, but the latter is a work which requires much 
learning and much subsequent laborious inquiry, while the other may 
be written by any sensible man of ordinary education who happens to 
possess good spirits and a readiness of observation. 

These Mr. Milford possesses, and he has written a very amusing and 
pleasant book, though not one that justifies his grand title. His 
object in visiting Norway was change of scene. 

“ A heavy sorrow,” he says, “had clouded my home with recollections of 
unhappiness ; aad 1 was anxious by change of scene, and the excitement of 
travelling, to divert my thouglits from their sad channel.” 


This motive led him to embark at Hull for Christiansand, where 
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he seems to have arrived about the last day in July. He then went 
about, shooting, fishing, and looking at the country, till the first week 
in October, by which time we find him at Copenhagen, on his way 
back to England vié@ Hamburg. The two months of his excursion, 
we are glad to think, were spent with advantage to himself. The 
magnificent scenery of the country is graphically described, and the 
narrative of his wanderings from one end of Norway to the other, is 
interspersed with a multitude of amusing and characteristic anecdotes 
of what he heard, saw, and tasted. The book will do the reader the 
sort of service which its author sought and found in the travel it 
describes. 


Geschichte der Ilchane ; das ist, der Mongolen in Persien. (History 
of the Mongolians in Persia.) By Hammer-Purestauu. Vol. I. 
Darmstadt. 1842. 


WE cannot allow the appearance of a new work on oriental history, 
from the pen of so distinguished a scholar, to pass over without at least 
a brief notice of the fact. Any critical examination must wait 
the appearance of the second and concluding volume. The period 
which Von Hammer proposes now to illustrate comprises about a 
century. The Empire of the Ilkhans was founded by Hulagu, in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and during the eighty following 
years there reigned nine Ilkhans. After that, the dignity was dis- 
puted by eight candidates, and amid their struggles the once flourishing 
state crumbled into ruins, or lingered forth in the sickly existence of 
three separate dynasties. 

The work begins with a general review of the Mongolians, of which 
the separate tribes are named. The author has so completely orien- 
talised himself, that he often writes as if he looked for his readers 
among Turks and Persians rather than in the soberer regions of 
Germany. ‘Thus in a true oriental style we find him describing all the 
solemnities observed in the circumcision of a prince, and all the family 
connexions of the royal harem. The Mongolians, he tells us, in the 
flowery style of the East, are a race who “ combine all the qualities of 
the twelve animals of their Zodiac; for they are as thievish as mice, as 
strong as bulls, as rapacious as panthers, as cautious as hares, as cunning 
as snakes, as terrible as dragons, as fleet as horses, as docile as sheep, 
as fond of children as monkeys, as careful to provide for their families as 
hens, as faithful as dogs, and as dirty as hogs.” He then relates as 
briefly as possible the times of Ogotai, of Turakina, of Guyuk, and of 
Mengku, whose brother Hulagu founded the Mongolian Empire in 
Persia. When Hulagu is about to enter upon the scene, our author 
reviews with a minuteness, almost fatiguing, all the dynasties then ex- 
isting in Central Asia. In the second book begins the history of 
Hulagu himself, with a long list of his wives and concubines, and their 
several children and collateral relations: a matter that can scarcely be 
supposed to excite much interest among occidental readers. Next 
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follows the history of the great Persian war, and of the destruction of 
the Assassins and their castles in Persia. Here much of what had 
already appeared in the History of the Assassins, is corrected or more 
fully narrated. 

The destruction of the khalifate of Bagdad, and the causes which 
led to it, are detailod with Von Hammer’s customary minuteness, and 
opportunity is taken to introduce a complete history of the Khalifs. 
This is by no means the least interesting part of the book. The 
fall of Bagdad is told in a manner worthy of such a subject. Hu- 
lagu was succeeded by Akaba, whose reign occupies the fourth book. 
The fifth book gives the histories of the three succeeding Ilk- 
hans: Teguder, Arghun, and Kengiatu: whose reigns are filled by a 
series of domestic troubles and civil wars, that can have but little 
interest for modern Europe. Teguder was the first who openly avowed 
himself a convert to Islamism; Arghun, on the contrary, showed great 
favour to the Jews and Christians, and was even supposed to meditate 
a fresh change of faith. 

In the second volume, the author intends to enter upon the reign of 
Ghassan, the greatest among the Ilkhans of Persia, to whom two entire 
books are to be devoted. 


1. Die Russische Grenzsperre. (The Russian Frontier Cordon.) 
A Print. Berlin. 1842. 


2. Der Deutsche Michel. (The German Michael.) A Print. Berlin. 
1842, 


In consequence of a recent notification on the part of the Prussian 
Government permitting the publication of prints and engravings, if 
wholly unaccompanied by letter press, without their previous submission 
to the scrutiny of the censor, a new and, in Germany, altogether 
foreign species of artistic design—the political caricature—has made its 
appearance, and H.B.ism takes up its abode beside the other isms 
of this philosophical land. It is very difficult to understand the policy 
or motives which one day command the Kénigsberg Gazette to ab- 
stain from all discussion of the evils accruing to Prussian commerce 
from the Russian prohibitive system, and next day invites a pictorial 
representation of the odious and degrading effects of this system: but 
the probable result is not so hard to foresee. Our German corre- 
spondent has not obscurely hinted at it. 

But few days passed after the Government intimation before we were 
presented with two political subjects: the dumb but very intelligible 
exponents of much more than their authors intended: though neither 
their conception or execution evinced any great degree of talent or 
proficiency in the art of catching the ridiculous side of human action. 
The first represents a Cossack in the act of permitting some German 
smugglers to pass the Cordon “for a consideration.” The second 


exhibits the German “ Michael” (corresponding to the English John 
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Bull) in a very apoplectic state—the abdominal regions of his capa- 
cious stomach being subdivided into thirty-eight compartments, typical 
of the corresponding number of German “ Princes, Potentates, and 
Powers :” the remains of that numerous class, which Kaiser Joseph 
said “should be numbered like the cabriolets.”. On either side stands 
France and Russia in the act of bloodletting; whilst the philosophic 
and lethargic ‘‘ Michael” seems decidedly uncomfortable in his position 
between Gaul and Muscovite. 

On neither print does a word or letter appear. And as there is as 
yet but little beyond tradition to guide the masses in the occult science 
of unriddling the artifices of the caricaturist, we suspect that many 
Germans will not take the trouble of going to Russia and France for 
solutions of these diagrams without title, but content themselves with 
referring the morale conveyed, to systems and subjects much nearer 
home. This were a just and not improbable retribution. 


Fiirst Moritz von Anhalt-Dessau. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des siebenjihrigen Krieges, von Leopotp von Oxxicu. (Prince 
Maurice of Anhalt-Dessau. A Contribution to the History of the 
Seven Years’ War.) Berlin. 1842. 


Tuts work consists chiefly of the correspondence, now published for 
the first time, between Frederick the Great and his Field-marshal, 
Prince Maurice of Anhalt-Dessau. The publication has taken place by 
the wish of the reigning Duke of Anhalt-Dessau, and the manuscripts, 
hitherto preserved in the archives of Dessau, have been printed under 
the superintendence of Captain von Orlich, the able editor of several 
compilations of a similar character. 

Maurice was the youngest son of Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, 
a man whose name will ever stand among the foremost of the military 
worthies of Prussia, but who is better known in Germany, even now, 
by the familiar appellation Der alte Dessauer, given to him by his sol- 
diers. Maurice, not fated to run so long a career of glory as his father, 
died in 1760, at the age of 48, of the wounds received in the preceding 
- at the battle of Hochkirch. He had, however, already established 

is fame as a brave soldier and a discreet general, and the present 
work affords abundant proofs of the high confidence reposed in him by 
Frederick. 

To the majority of readers this collection of original letters can have 
little interest, except as they serve to portray the character of the king. 
Frederick was in the habit of writing to his favourite generals, and to 
Prince Maurice among the rest, with a certain courteous familiarity in- 
dicative of kindness and good will : but this did not prevent his Majesty 
from assuming at times, even with his greatest favourites, a severity of 
style that must have been any thing but agreeable to those honoured 
with the royal correspondence. In the summer of 1757, Prince 
Maurice was ordered to cover Dresden and Pirna with a small corps, 
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while Frederick himself was in Upper Lusatia, in an almost hopeless 
position. The prince had abandoned the ground, and Frederick, made 
more irritable by his own difficulties, writes to his general thus. “ Ich 
kan mich ohnmoglich mit alle Ihre Shreiberei abgeben, ich bin 
hier nicht zu schreiben. Sie miisen Pirna und Dresden souteniren 
damit guht, komt Ihnen was zu nahe So gehen Sie die leute auf den 
Hals und priigelen Sie ihnen das Leder fol und haben Sie gedult das 
ich hier fertig werde.*” A little farther on he says, with more asperity : 
—Ich hatte mir nicht eingebildet das nach meinem exspressen 
befel Cota nicht zu verlassen Sie doch alda Wek marschiret waren, 
Laudon hat kaum 2500 man, ich bin gar nicht mit ihrer conduite 
zufrieden, gehen Sie die churken auf dem Halse und agiren offensive 
oder unsere Freundschaft hort auf, hier ist keine complesance vohr den 
rintzen Sondern der General mus seine Schuldigkeit thun Sonsten 
drt alles auf.”t The postscript to the letter, however, is the bitterest 
of all: “ Wohr ist die Ehre der Preussen vohr 2500 mann laufen ein 
general von der Infanterie mit 14 battalions und 20 escadrons zuriicke 
wan Ihr Vahter dieses im Grabe hérte So wiirde er Sich um kehren.”f 

Frederick’s royal contempt for the vulgar restraints of grammar and 
orthography has long been matter of notoriety, and calls for no remark 
on the present occasion. Prince Maurice was naturally incensed at 
the severe terms in which he was addressed, and lost no time in offering 
his resignation. Frederick's anger appears to have cooled in the in- 
terval, and he fairly begs the general to pardon him and be friends again. 

As the seven years’ war proceeded, the king’s confidence in Prince 
Maurice seems to have been on the increase, and several letters occur in 
the collection, where Frederick asks urgently for his general's advice as 
to the line of conduct that ought to be adopted in this or that emergency. 
In the field of Leuthen, immediately after the battle, the prince was 
raised to the rank of a field marshal, and in none of the subsequent 
letters do we find Frederick writing to him in any but the most cordial 
and confiding terms. 

The most interesting letter perhaps in the whole collection is one 
written by Frederick from Brandeis immediately after the battle of 
Kollin. It is in the hour of reverse that the hero appears to greatest 
advantage. ‘ Notwithstanding the great misfortune of the 18th,” he 
says, “I broke up from Prague at three o'clock, with drums playing, 


* “T cannot possibly occupy myself with all your scribbling. I am not here to 
write. You must guard Pirna and Dresden. That’s enough. If any come too 
near you, attack them, and give them a thrashing, and await patiently the time 
when I shall set things right here.” 

t “I did not imagine, after my positive command not to leave Cota (near 
Dresden), that you would have marched away. Laudon has scarcely 2500 men. 
I am not at all satisfied with your conduct. Attack the scoundrels. Act on the 
offensive, or our friendship is at an end. This is no time to stand on ceremony 
with the prince. The general must do his duty, or every thing is at an end.” 

* t “What has become of Prussian honour ? A general of infantry, with fourteen 
battalions and twenty escadrons, runs away before 2500 men! If your father 
could hear this, it would make him turn in his grave.” 
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and as proud as ever, and here I have arrived without meeting an 
enemy. To repair our misfortune, we must put as good a face upon it 
as we can. Only write to me which of the unfortunate regiments are 
still in fighting condition. My heart is torn, yet I am not dejected, 
and I shall know how to efface this blot on the first occasion that pre- 
sents itself. Adieu. Salute all the officers in my name.” 

The editor has not given many of the prince’s letters, and the notices 
of his life are few and far between. The work upon the whole, there- 
fore, may rather be looked upon as a new collection of Frederick’s let- 
ters, than as a biography of the general whose name is placed on the 
title-page. 


Ulrich, Herzog zu Wiirtemberg. (Ulric, Duke of Wiirtemberg. A 
Contribution to the History of Wiirtemberg and the German Em- 
pire, during the Period of the Reformation.) By Dr. Lupwie 
Herp. 2 vols. Tiibingen. 1841. 


Tue history of Duke Ulric is full of remarkable vicissitudes. Him- 
self an usurper at the age of eleven, he lived to be driven in his turn 
from the throne, at a maturer age; and, after having been re-established, 
partly by military aid, and partly by the zeal which his conversion to 
the protestant faith had awakened in his favour, it was only his death 
that saved him from the mortification of a second expulsion. 

Ulric was the son of a madman, and whether insanity was hereditary 
in his family, or whether his subsequent conduct resulted from the in- 
judicious anil he had received during his minority, it must be ad- 
mitted that his conduct in after life was frequertly calculated to awaken 
doubts as to the soundness of his own intellect. Those who had 
placed the child upon the throne, sought to strengthen him there 
by betrothing him to the Emperor’s niece, the Princess Sabina of 
Bavaria; but this alliance became one of the chief causes of his mis- 
fortunes. With his own hand he slew Hans von Hutten, whom he 
suspected of too great familiarity with the duchess; and this act not 
only excited the resentment of the powerful family of the deceased, but 
involved him in an irreconcileable quarrel with the emperor and the 
other relatives of Sabina, who fled from her husband’s court and be- 
came an active instrument in his ruin. 

Ulric might have avoided the gathering storm by a prudent absti- 
nence from fresh grounds of offence; but prudence was at no time a 
virtue of Ulric’s. Some citizens of Reutlingen, an imperial city, had 
slain one of his officers. The duke seized upon the pretext, surprised 
the townspeople, declared the city his own by right of conquest, and 
annexed it, without more ado, to his own dominions. Such an outrage 
was not to be tolerated from one who had just narrowly escaped the 
ban of the empire. The Suabian confederation took up arms against 
him, and Ulric, unsupported by his own nobles, who were still incensed 
against him on account of the murder of Von Hutten, was driven out of 
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his dominions in a few weeks, and the duchy of Wiirtemberg was sold 
to the house of Austria. 

Even before the commencement of his domestic misfortunes, Ulric 
had been involved in a war with his own subjects. It was in 1514 
that the well-known insurrection of Poor Conrad broke out; and it 
was only by great concessions to the insurgents, that the disastrous 
troubles could at length be appeased. 

Ulric continued an exile till 1534, residing mostly at the castle of 
Hohentwiel, or at Mémpelgard, almost the only property that he had 
been able to retain. He sought to interest Francis L., of France, and 
Philip the Magnanimous, Landgrave of Hesse, in his cause; and the 
growing power of Austria had in the mean time awakened so much 
jealousy among the German princes, that a feeling began to manifest 
itself in favour of the banished Duke of Wiirtemberg, who, by his con- 
version to the reformed faith, had associated his own cause, in some 
measure, with that of the protestant party. France was induced to 
afford a pecuniary support; while Philip the Magnanimous assembled 
an army, and advancing suddenly into Wiirtemberg, gained a victory at 
Laufen, on the Neckar, and restored the banished duke to his domi- 
nions, after an exile of fourteen years. 

At Caden, in Bohemia, a treaty was shortly afterwards concluded, 
through the mediation of Frederick of Saxony. By this treaty the 
restoration of Ulric was confirmed, but his dominions were to be held 
as an Austrian fief. This relation to Austria, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, kept the duke in hot water for the rest of his life. He suc- 
ceeded, nevertheless, in introducing the protestant religion into his 
dominions. As a member of the Smalcaldian league, he furnished a 
contingent to the allies in 1546; and on the disastrous turn which the 
war took, Wiirtemberg was the first country against which the resent- 
ment of the emperor was directed. A process was instituted against 
the rebellious vassal, who, this time by a judicial decree, was on the 
eve of being again expelled from his dukedom when death stepped in 
to avert the disgrace. 

The history of Ulric can of course be looked upon only as a fragment 
of provincial history ; but as an illustration of the state of society in 
Germany during the 15th and 16th centuries, a better period could 
scarcely have been.chosen. The author has displayed much industry 
and research ; has diligently pored into all the manuscripts and archives 
of the time; and not without success; for he has thrown much light 
upon political events; though his style is often rude, and unimportant 
circumstances are sometimes dwelt upon with a prolixity that must be 
wearisome to any but a Wiirtemberger. For instance, the festivities 
on the occasion of Ulric’s marriage with Sabina, are detailed with pain- 
ful minuteness. The insurrection of Poor Conrad is well told, and the 
conflict of parties, the constitution of the several bodies in the state, 
and the motives of the chief actors, are placed in a clear and attractive 
manner before the reader. In this part of the work no one will blame 
the author for the minute details into which he has entered. 
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What is perhaps least to be pardoned in Dr. Heyd’s work, is the 


evident solicitude to extenuate the offences of Ulric, whose conduct 
would, even in his own fierce times, have brought any private man to the 
gallows. The murder of Hans von Hutten was the more atrocious, as 
the widow and the widow’s father remained at the duke’s court, where the 
lady is supposed to have been quite as familiar with her husband’s 
murderer, as Von Hutten had been suspected of being with the duchess. 
Dr. Heyd seeks to make Ulric’s treatment of his wife less odious, by in- 
dustriously displaying her faults; but though she may have been, and 
no doubt was, as spoilt and as irritable as her historian represents her, 
Ulric’s conduct in beating her even in the honeymoon, and obliging 
her to run into debt for years together to get common necessaries for 
herself and children, could hardly fail to rankle in the heart of a proud 
and justly offended woman, till at last a sanguinary catastrophe drove 
her in terror to seek shelter with her brothers. 

Ulric’s residence at Mémpelgard is told at great length; but the in- 
sight so given into the domestic life of the German gentry of that day, 
compensates for the extension of the narrative. Here also, however, 
the desire to place every act of Ulric’s in the most favourable light, 
is far too evident. To suppose, for instance, that such a man could 
be actuated by conscientious motives to quit one faith for another, 
is neither more nor less than an absurdity. It was his interest to 
become a Protestant, and he became one; it was afterwards his in- 
terest to continue one, or he would not have been the man to shrink 
from a second apostacy. Wiirtemberg may owe her religious emanci- 
pation to Ulric, as England, in a great measure, owed hers to Henry; 
but the duke was, not the less, even a more reckless instrument than 
the king. 

The above remarks were already written, when we learnt the death 
of the author. The work is incomplete, the second volume bringin 
us only to the restoration of Ulric, after the battle of Laufen. Wit 
all its defects, even in its fragmentary form, the book is a valuable ac- 
quisition to the historical literature of Germany, and it will be matter 
for just regret if the publishers should not succeed in meeting with a 
writer willing and able to bring the historical fragment to a close. 


Glossen und Randzeichnungen zu Texten aus unserer Zeit. (Texts 
of the Times, with Notes and Illustrations.) Four Lectures delivered 
in Kénigsberg by Ludwig Walesrode. Fourth Edition. Kéinigs- 
berg. 1842. 


SHortty after the accession of the present Prussian monarch to the 
throne, loud and at times angry voices demanded a constitution as a 
debt by virtue of a royal promise, and freedom of the press as a right. 
Neither of these demands have been as yet complied with ; but as a 
eoncession to popular clamour, which threatened to become serious in 
the extremities of the Prussian monarchy, instructions were given to 
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the censors to act with lenity. Elsewhere, under Foreign Correspond- 
ence, this is referred to. The present work is one of its fruits, and a 
perfect curiosity in its kind. It is written ina strain of sarcastic ee 
and the fact of four editions having appeared within as many months 
sufficiently attests its popularity. The German has truly become much 
more of a politician than of old, and bids fair, with unexpected speed, 
to realize the anticipations of our earnest correspondent from that 
country. 
Ludwig Walesrode sketches a censor thus: 


“« A censor is in appearance like other mortals, but his office is something 
superhuman. He gives direction to genius and thought ; and holds in his 
hands the scales which belong, of right, to eternal justice alone. In the 
literary world he is appointed to execute the Pharaohic Law, thatall masculine 
literary offspring be slain, or at the least Abelardized. The censorship of 
ancient Rome consisted in a tribunal, which took strict cognizance of the 
morality of the citizens of the Republic ; it ceased when, as Cicero informs 
us, it could effect nothing beyond making men blush. Our censorship, on the 
other hand, will not cease until the whole nation, to a man, blushes at its 
existence.” 

The celebration of anniversary festivals is also admirably satirized. 
Ludwig reproaches his laborious countrymen with not having as yet 
succeeded in discovering the day of the week and month on which the 
world was created. (In this dem he is however unhappy; as, ac- 
cording to divers and sundry calculations, it seems beyond a doubt, that 
the 15thof May, corresponding tothe 28th of the Julian May, is the birth- 
day of the world!*) Few of the salient absurdities of the day escape 
him, and with the help of his whimsical illustrations he has produced an 
amusing book. 


The Mabinogion. Parts I., II, III.,& IV. London. 1839—1842. 


Tuese are four ancient Welsh tales, translated into English by Lady 
Charlotte Guest, who has added many valuable notes to her translation ; 
and for the able manner in which she has acquitted herself of the 
task, she is entitled to the thanks not only of the literary antiquarian, 
but of the philosophical historian. The tales are interesting in them- 
selves, and of their antiquity and genuineness we believe there is little 
doubt ; but their chief value in the eye of a judicious reader, must be 
the insight they afford into the manners of the wild and lawless times 
in which the scene is laid. In this respect we may particularly direct 
attention to the fourth part, which contains the history of “ Kilhwch 
and Olwen,” a tale probably of greater antiquity than any to be found 
in the range of English literature, and one which presents us with a 
lively picture of the boisterous doings of our Celtic ancestors. 


* Compare Chronique d’Abou-Djafar Mohamed Tabari. Paris. 1836. G. 
Seyffarth, Astronomia /Egyptica. Leipzig. 
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A History of the Church of Russia. By A. N. Movuravierr, Cham- 
berlain to his Imperial Majesty, and Under Procurator to the Most 
Holy Governing Synod, St. Petersburg, 1838. Translated by the 
Rey. R. W. Buackxmore, Chaplain in Cronstadt to the Russia Com- 
pany, and B. A. of Merton College, Oxford. Oxford. 1842. 


Tue Russian Church will probably be called on to act a more important 
part than it has yet acted in the history of mankind, and English 
readers should feel indebted to Mr. Blackmore for translating this book. 
Rome is not inattentive to the encroachments of the Russian church, 
but those encroachments are likewise directed against the Protestantism 
of the Baltic provinces, and though protestant prelates may not feel 
themselves authorized to thunder forth their allocutions against the 
autocrat apostle of Eastern orthodoxy, it behoves them to watch what 
is going on in Russia with a careful eye. 

Sixteen hundred thousand Russian subjects have, within the last few 
years, been induced to sever their connexion with Rome, and adopt 
the national faith. Such wholesale conversions have not indeed taken 
place in those provinces where the protestant faith prevails ; but there 
also Russian congregations have been established, and are gradually 
increasing under the protection of the government. 

Respecting the present condition and prospects of the Russian Church, 
the work before us affords not much information. The affairs of our 
own times belong rather to the department of politics than to that of 
history, and Mr, Mouravieff shows just as little inclination as his trans- 
lator, to venture into a field in which frank discussion would inevitably 
be surrounded by a multitude of perils. The history of Mr. Mouravieff 
goes down only to the year 1721, and passes over, consequently, all the 
occurrences of the last century. He gives also but little information 
respecting the negotiations, by means of which several successive popes 
endeavoured to draw the whole Russian nation into the Roman fold, 
negotiations which on more than one occasion seemed to promise suc- 
cess. The work in these circumstances is necessarily an imperfect one ; 
but with all its imperfections we welcome its appearance with pleasure, 


as affording information on a subject that will be altogether new to a 
vast majority of its readers. 
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Tue Table we now give affords a Chronological Survey of the 
whole of a Literature, relative to which scarcely any thing is 
yet known, and even that only rage and fragmentarily. The 
present Table will serve to make manifest that there are other 
names besides those of Lomonosov and Sumarokov, Karamzin and 
Pushkin, which claim notice in biographical works, If indeed 
only those authors who continue to be read were to be recorded 
in literary history and biography, no very large volume would be 
required for the purpose. A century makes dreadful havoe 
everywhere with literary reputations and celdébrities, and in the 
case of Russia it could not well be otherwise, for the language 
itself has undergone a very considerable change. The writers 
even of the “age of Catherine” can now be considered as little 
more than pioneers, or as having rough-hewn and shaped out 
the matériél of a literature. Not only have they become more 
or less antiquated in style, but old- fashioned in matter as well as 
manner, owing to a system of imitation, more artificial than ar- 
tistical. Nev ertheless, they are too essential to the literary history 
of Russia to be omitted ; in our table of it. 

As far as this country is concerned, The Foreign Quarterly 
has done perhaps more than any other publication, im communi- 
cating intelligence relative to Russian Literature and Art; the 
Table has been therefore made to serve in some measure as an 
Index to the articles of that kind which have appeared, reference 
being made in it to those where fuller information will be found. 
Much scattered information is thus brought into a single point of 
view. We will only add, that with respect to the orthography of 
the names, that of the original language has been adhered to—as far 
as the difference of its alphabet and characters from those of our 
own permit, without attempting to accommodate them to pro- 
nunciation or our own usual mode of spelling. Some discrepancy 
will in consequence be found between the same names as they 
appear here, and as they were rendered in an article upon Russian 
Literature at the very commencement of our Review (vol. i. 

. 595, &c.), where they were more or less disguised by the 
French mode of orthography. 
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burg, Nov. } 
16,1781 . J 


; Kriuskovsky, Mz atvai 
Vassilievitch 


a —— Public Li- 
io St. Peters- 
burg opened. It 
now contains up- 
wards of 337,000 
printed books and 
MSS. 


1811 
VA 


1812, Nov. 11|Platon (Levshin)  . |June 29, 1787 | 
| 
u 


(jOne of 
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the most admired 
Russian Poets of his time. 
His “ Dushenka,” esteemed 
a masterpiece. 


Dramatic Writer. 


Criticism, Translation, &e. 


Comedies. Periodical Litera- 
ture, “ Zretel.” (Spectator.) 
Sculptor. 
Miscelli aneous Writer, both of 
oetry and Prose. 


Astronomy. 


Two Epic Poems, the “ Rossia- 
da,” and “ Vladimir,” besides 
many dramatic pieces, Odes, 
&e. &e. 

{{Poetry and various moral, 
philosophical, and historical 
pieces in prose. 


Chiefly Translations. Arios- 
to’s “ Orlando Furioso,” &ce. 
See Foreign Quarterly, vol. 
xxiii. p. 336, note. 

Miscellaneous Literature. 
Tales, &c. Admired for the 
elegance of his style. 


Some Comedies, and other li- 
 terary productions. 


Medical Writer. 


His Khersonida, a didactic, 
descriptive-romantic Poem 
of considerable merit. 


Poetry, Translations, &c. 
“ Pozharskoi,” and other Tra- 
gedies, ézc. 


The celebrated Metropolitan 
of Moscow: wrote besides a 
vast number of Sermons and 
Discourses (16 vols.) va- 
rious other works, 
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DIED. 


1812 ; Rumovsky, Stephan 


Yakovlevitch 


Brankevitch, Mik-) 
1812, June 8 hail Stepano- 
vitch ° 


1812 ; Plavilshtshikov, Petr 
Alexeivitch .. 
Russian Bible Society, 
{ established at St. 
Petersburg. 
Podshivalov, 
Sergeivitch . 
Marin. 
§ The Kazan Ui niv ersity 
opened, July 
Nakhimoy, Akim 
Nikolaevitch 
Akimov, Ivan Akim- 
Ov itch 


1813 
1813, July 31 ; Vassili 
1813 


1814 
1814 
1814, Aug. 15 


1814, Jan. 10 J "sky. Nikolai . 


Voronikhin, Andrei 


1814, Feb. 21 Nikiphoroviteh 


Tchebotarev, Khari- 


1615 ton Andreevitch . 


is 
os - Kament- 
oO 


1816 
1816, June 22 


zerov, Vladislav . 

Lopukhin, Ivan Vla- 
dimirovitch . 

Ivanov, Phedor Phe- a= 
dorovitch 


1816, Aug. 31 ; 
; DERZHAVIN, Gabriel 


1816, July 6 
1817 


Romanov itch i 
Mussin-Pushkin, Ct. 
Aleksei Ivanovitch 


Velyanshev-Volient- 


1818, May 26) 5 Zev, Dmit. Ivan. 


Batiuskov, Constantine 


Glinka, Grigorii An- 


1818, Feb. 8 dreevitch 


1818, July 31 Ivanovitch . 


Valberg, Ivan Ivano- 


vitch 


; Novikov, Nikolai, 
1820 5 
t 


1774 


‘| azaa, Apr. 27 


mis 


BORN. 

Mathematics. Translated 
Euler’s Letters, and Ta- 
citus. 


§|Some Humorous and Sati- 
¢| rical Publications. 


Actor and Dramatic Writer, 
author also of several poems 
and pieces in prose. 


| Oct. 29, 1734 


\ 


}? Moscow, 1765 


Mar. 2 “a Miscellaneous Writer. 


\See Foreign Quarterly, vol. 
Xxix, p. 547. 


Historical Painter. 


Numerous works- relative to 
» Dec. 16 Russiam. History and~Ar- 
| chology.” 
" Professor of Architecture, built 
+! the Kazau Cathedral, St. 
4 Petersburg,and several other 
Ul edifices at Peterhof, &c. &e. 
c|* Elementary Course of Rus- 
'| sian History,” &c. Founded 
the “Society of Russian 
History and Antiquities.” 
Celebrated Tragic writer. 
Various Moral and Didactic 
works. 


1777 


Kazau, 1743, 


Dramatist. 


The most eminent Lyric Poet 
,of Russia. 


Russian Archeology, &c. 


Mathematics, &c. “ Theatri- 
cal Journal”—transl. Les- 
sing’s “ Dramaturgie.” 

Whether still actually living 
or not, this writer’s literary 
and mental existence now 
terminated. For some ac- 
count of his productions, 
and a translation of his 

!| “Dying Tasso,” see For, 


| Quarterly, vol. ix. p. 218. 
L 


| 
ae 


'Translations, and Historical 

| and Miscellaneous pieces. 

\Miscellaneous Literature. 
“Zhivopisetz” (The Painter), 
a Satirical Journal; Speci- 
men of a Dictionary of Rus- 
sian Authors, &e. &e. 


1776 Dramatic Writer. 
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Goriushkin, Zakhar — . 
iin | 1748 Jurisprudence. 
Milonov, Mikhail 
Vassilievitch 
Dolgoruki, Prince 
Ivan Mikhailov 
Kapnist, Vassili Vas- 
siievitch . 
Glovatchevsky,Kyril 


; Gortchakov, Prince 


DIED. 
1821, Sep. 24 


1821 1792 Poetry, Satires, Epistles, &c. 


1823 Moscow, 1764 /|Lyric Poetry, Epis¢les, &e 


Ranks high as a Lyric Poet. 
Some Dramatic Pieces. 
1735, May 27 -|Portrait Painter. 
Operas and other Dramatic 
1756 pieces. Satires and Poeti- 
cal Epistles, &c. 
Painter. Called the Russian 
Canaletto. 


1770 Tales, &e. 


1823, Oct. 28 
1823, Aug. 9 


a 
1824, Nov. 29 Dmitrii Petrovitch 


-sapw y 

1824, Nov. 11| fAlekssev, _Phedor t 1755 j 
a Lvov, Pavel Yurie- 

1825, June 11 eich ; t 
Bortniansky, Dmitrii i 


Stephanov Glukhov,1751 {Celebrated Musical Composer. 


1825, Sept. 28 
A writer of European cele- 
brity as an Historian. Be- 
sides History, cultivated 
General Literature, Criti- 
cism, Poetry, &c. &c. 
¢ |“ Dumui” or National Tradi- 
1826, July 26} Rilieev, Constantine 1795 j pm Sun a a 
| terly, vol. ix. p. 417. 
(|Caused to be printed numer- 
|| ous works relative to Rus- 


Simbirsk, 
1765, Dee. Be 


Karamzin, Nikolai 


1826, June 3 Mikhailovitch 


Rumiantzov, Ct. 


Nikolai Petrovitch sian History and Archeo- 


logy. Founded the Rumi- 
ANTOVSKY Museum. 

Miscellaneous Literature, Cri- 
ticism, Poetry, &c 


1826, Jan. 3 1754 


Grammatin, Nikolai N 
Phedorovitch 1786, Nov. 17 


1827 Jan. 17 ; 
etikhailoy Petr. 
§ 


1827 1801 Poetry. 


Mikhailovitch 


Ozeretzkovsky, Nik. oe : 
Veboveviah . Science and Natural History. 


Italinsky, And. Ya- 
kovlevitch . 


1828 Griboiedov, Alex. . 1793 


Prokophiev, Ivan a Petersbrg, 
Prokophievitch . 1758, Jan. 25 


j Beketov, Nikolai An- 


1827, Feb. 20 


Archeology, Grecian Aunti- 
quities, &c. 

See Foreign Quarterly, vol, 
XVi p. 447, note. 


Eminent Sculptor. 


History, Geography, &c. 
Translated Klopstock’s Mes- 
siah in prose, &c. &c. 


1827, June 27 ; 
F Miscellaneous Writer, and edi- 


1828, Feb. 10 ; 


1829, Aug. 8 


dreevitch “it 1790, May 22 


1829 Izmailov, Vladimir .| Moscow, 1773 


1829 ere Melet- 
zky, Yurii Alex. 
1829, July 26} Krilov, Alexander 


Golenitshtshev - Ku- |} 


tor of several periodical works, 

Lyric Poetry. His songs much 
admired. 

Elegiac Poetry. 


pane Pindar, Hesiod, 


1798 


1829, Nov. 1 tusov, Pavel Iva- St. ee 
novitch _ 


1830, Dec. 27 1 eeaiee _Semen 


at and History of 
Bogdanovitch : 


the Caucasus,” &c. 
Eminent Critic: Lectures on 
Dalmatova, }{ Russian Literature. Trans- 

1778 4 lations and Imitations of 
Lj} Classic Poets. 


1763 


B Merzliakov Alexei 
1830, July 26 } Phedorov . 
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DIED. 
Izmailov, Alex. Ye-| 2 Moscow,1799, ving eee 
phimov itch . April 14. terature. 


, Delvig, Baron Anton 
1831, Jan. {16 Antonovitch . 


(ys 
if 
1831, Feb. 27 esa Osip An- t 
Vs 


Poetry, Literature, &c, 


ee 


Eminent Musical Composer. 


oo Narratives of various Voyages 
1776, April 8. - and Marine ieoiien” 
“Birth of Homer.” Lyrical 

Poem in two Cantos. Trans- 

—, lation of “ Homer.” Prose 
translation of “Lear” from 
Shakspeare, &c. 

ee Several Historical Works. 

(|The most eminent Russian 


tonovitch . 
Golovnin(Capt. yVas- 


1831, June 29 sili Mikhailovitch 


Gneeditch, Nikolai 


1833, Feb. 3 Ivanovitch 4 


1834, Dec. 21} Berg, Vasilii 
















1835, Apr. 17| { Marios Ivan Petro-)? about 1754 .4 | Vou vi. pao, and Vol 
\] XX, p. 326. 

1885 [Bunina, Ana. «| 1774, Jan. 4 Oe ene 

1835, Feb. 7 Pee ae Moscow, 1777 | Jurisprudence. 

wee || Stitlaharc [for duly [Sey aot Dram 


“Letters of a Russian Naval 
Officer,”—* Southern Coast 
of the Taurida,’—“ Journey 
from Trieste,” &c. &e. 

Historicaland Portrait Painter 

Edited and published many 
works, 

{ |The most celebrated of all the 

Russian Poets of the pre- 

sent century. Foran article 

onhis “ Poltava” and some 
other productions, see For. 

Quarterly, vol. ix. 398, &e. 

Metropolitan of Kiev. An ex- 

ceedingly industrious writer 

in history and other depart- 
ments, author of two works 
on Russian Literary Biogra- 
phy, — one of Theological, 
the other of Secular authors. 


Bogdanovitch 


1836, Oct. 20 
1836 


Kiprensky, Orest . 
Beketov, Platon Pe-| ? Simbirsk, 


ri y Tv 3 3 = 
1835, April 7 _— sky, Vladimir 1784 
; trovitch . ay. U76h, 


A 


1837, Jan. 29 





Pusuxin, Alex. . 1779, “May 2 5 
L 
( 
| 
| 
4 


1837, Feb. 23 a Ee t 1762, Dec. 18. 
g Pin 


ame paren pm 


. -| § Dmitriev, Ivan Iva- Poetry. His Fables and Tales 
1837, Oct. 15) 2 novitch tree in verse rank very high. 
Romantic Tales, “ Amalet 
zhev., ~ oo 
1837 ) ee ariinck — i Bek,” &c. See For. Quar- 
: y Ll terly, vol. xvi. p. 446. 
n Orlovsky, Boris Iva- ; Sculptor, statues of Kutusov 
1837, Dec. 4 } novitch i 1798 and Barclay de Tolly, &c. 
isl | § Venevitinov, Dmi- Moscow,1805 ; Ranks high as an Elegiac 
1837, Mar. 15 2 trii Viadimirov. . Sept.14 . ; Poet. 
1837, Oct. Illitchevsky, A. Dem . Poetry. 
1837 Lebedev i Landscape Painter. 
1838, Sept. Kokoshkin, Phedor ; "anise - Dramatic Writer. 
1839 Svinin, Pavel . 


Topography and Fine Arts. 
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DIED. 


1839, June 28\ { drovitch . - 1S 


Shishkov (Admiral) 
Alex. Semenovitch 


Katchenovsky, Mik- 
hail a 
vitch . 


1841, April 9 ; 


1842, May 19 | 


Voiekov, Alex. Phe-| 2 Moscow,1773, 
Nov.15 . 


754 


Kharkov, ' 
775. } 


ae 
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BORN. 

Didactic and Descriptive Poe- 
try; Satires, Epistles, &c. 
Translated all Virgil’s works. 

Criticism, Philosophy, &c. 


Rector of the Moscow Univer- 
sity. Archeology, Criticism, 
&e. Edited the “ Vestnik 

|| Europei”(European Herald). 


{ 


J 


LIVING AUTHORS AND 


BORN. 
Aleksandrov 


Bakhturin 
Baratinsky 


Basil, Constantine . 


Begitchev 


Benedictov 
Briulov, Karl 
Alexander . 
Phedor Antono- 

















Bruni, 
vitch 


Bulgarin, Thaddeus .J1789 


Davidov, Denis 1784, July 16 


Davidov 
Glinka, 


vitch 
Glinka, 
vitch 
Glinka, 
Glinka 
Gogol, Ivan 


Sergei Nikolai- 


a 1774 


? 


Phedor N ikolai- on 
5 4é 8 


Mikail 


Gretch, Nikolai |1787, Aug. 7 
Grigoriev, Vassili js 
lyin, Nikolai Ivanovitch|177 
Kamensky, Pavel Pavle- = 
vitch ° 
Katenin, Pavel ‘Alexan- ia 
drovitch 1792, Dec. 11 
Khomakov . 1804, 
Ketcher . ° 
Khmelnitzky, 
Ivanovitch . 
Kozlov, Ivan ° 
Krilov, Ivan Andreevitch 
Kukolnik, Nestor . 4 
Kukolnik, Nestor Vassi- 
livitch 


May 1 
Nikola. 1791 


1768, Feb. 2 


ARTISTS. 


An admired Poet. 


(\Popular writer and tourist: “ Otcher- 
4| a” (Sketches of Constantinople), 
A ie ‘Bosyherun &e. 
(;\One of the best Novelists. — His 
<| “Kholmsky Family” has gone 
(| through several editions. 

Poetry. 

Painter. 


Eminent Architect. 

Historical Painter, &c. See Foreign 
Quarterly, vol. xx. p. 331. 

A very popular and clever. writer, 
as a Novelist and painter of man- 
ners. An account of some of his 
productions given—For. Quarterly, 
vol. viii. p. 117-139. 

|\Popular Poet, &c. 

Lately published a magnificent work 
on the remains of Greek Archi- 
tecture. 

Dramatic writer. Translated Young’s 

“ Night Thoughts.” 

|\Miscellaneous Literature, “ Letters,” 
“ Allegories,” &c. &c. 

Musical Composer. 

Architect. 

“ Arabeski,” &c. 

|“ Historical Essay on Russian Litera- 
ture,” Criticism. See Foreign 
Quarterly, vol. viii. p. 120. 

Fine Arts, &c. 

. |Dramatic Writer. 


ee ee) 


. 
. 
ren men ee 5 


. 
fate 


-|Tragedy and Poetry. 


Poetry and Drama. 
Translator of Shakspeare. 


Dramatic Writer. 


Poetry. Translationsfrom Moore, &c. 

. |The celebrated Writer of Fables. 

Writer on the Fine Arts. 

Dramatic Poetry, “ Tasso,” “ Leize- 
witz,” &c. 
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BORN, 
Lazhetnikov . 

Maikov, Apollo . 
Masalsky, Constantine 
Petrovitch ° ° 
Mikhailov, Andre 
Muraviev-A postol 


Nareeshny, Vassili Tro- 
phimov 

Odojevsky, Prince | 

Panaev, Vladimir Ivano- 
vitch . 

Pissarev, Alexander Alex- 
androvitch 

Pavlov 


Philomoy 
Podolinsky 
Pogodin, M.P. 


Polevoi, Nikolai . 


Polevoi, Xenophon 


Senkovsky, Osip Ivano- 
vitch . 
Shakovoa, Elizabeth . 


Shakovsky, Prince Alex.|1777, April 24 


Snegirev, Ivan 
Sushkov, Dimitrii . 
Tchernigov, the brothers. 
Thon, Constantine An- 
dreevitch 4 


Tolstoi, Count 
Ushakov, Vassili 


Ustrialov, Nikolai Gera- 
simov itch 


Veltman, Alexander . 


Moscow, 1792, 
July 12 


1781 


Viazemsky, Prince Petr. 
Andy. . ‘ . t 
Vostokov, Alex. Christo- 

phorovitch . ° ; 
Yasikov, Nikolai 


Zagoskin, M.N. . 
Zhukovsky, Vassili Andr. 
Zilov, A. 


Zotov, Raphael Mikhai- 
lovitch ; 
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Historical Romance. 
Painter and Poet. 
Poetry and Romance. 
( |Eminent Architect. ; 
7 |His Travels in the Taurida, a clas- 
sical work. 
Tales and Novels: 
Evenings,” &c. 
Fiction and Romance. 


* Slavonian 


Poetry and Prose Fiction. 


Criticism and Fine Arts. 


|Poet and Novelist. 
fi Obied,” a poem on the Art of 
Dining. 
} Poetry. His “Deev and Peri,” a 
very superior production. 
Tragedies. 
Editor of the “ Moscow Telegraph.” 
. ie of the Russian Nation,” 


1 Novelist, See Foreign Quarterly, 
Vol. XXTIL p. 316, &c. 
} (“Baron Brambeus”) Caustic Satirical 
$l Poe — 
A. pe fertile Dramatic Writer. 
See For. Quart. vol. i. p. 626. 
4] \Literary History and Biography. 
Poetry. 
ouimees and Architectural Painters 
Distinguished Architect. See For. 
; Quart. vol. xx. p. 334. 
Numismatology. Celebrated as a 
} Medalist. 
“Kirgis Kaisak,” and other Ro- 
} mances. 


Historical Writer. 


Poetry, “Iskander,” “ Strannik,” 
Novels, &c. See For. Quarterly, 
vol. xxi. p. 60. 


An elegant writer. Literary Biogra- 
phy, Criticism, Poetry, &c. 


Poetry, Philology, &c. 


Poetry. 

Dramatist and Novelist. 
; Quarterly, vol. xi. p. 382. 

Eminent Poet. Translations from 

Schiller, Goethe, Byron, &c. Prose, 

\| Essays and Criticism. 

Poetry, Fables, &c. 

Novelist. See Foreign 
j vol. xxi. p. 56, &c. 


See For. 


Quarterly, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MEETING ON THE RHINE: GERMAN MOVEMENTS AND 
PROSPECTS. 


Frankfort, September 15. 


dis sont passés ces jours de féte! The Rhine, lately overrun with 
crowned heads of steamers and monarchs, and trembling with the con- 
tinual fire of most peaceful cannon, is returned to its ordinary and 
quiet course. The first stone of the new cathedral has been laid by the 
royal hand of Frederick William, called the German; the military 
reviews and parades-en-gala are happily past, and every-day life re- 
sumes its busy and noisy track. Our German nation is very original and 
strange in things of this kind. Others are celebrating holidays and 
festivals when a national task has been done; we do so when it is 
begun, without knowing when or whether it will be finished. The 
official joy of the German newspapers, praises with a sorry vein of 
humour the national character and importance of this féte, which is 
the first, they say, where German princes and German nations (you see 
we are yet in the happy plural) have met in a true and large fraternity, 
for a great and universal purpose. They who like to cast a look be- 
hind the curtain, assure us that King Frederick William did not come to 
Cologne only to give three blows with a silver hammer to a great stone, 
or to shout here and there a happy toast. The King of Hanover, the 
Dukes of Nassau, the Archduke John of Austria, Prince Metternich, 
a numberless and nameless set of German princes, dukes, and counts,— 
did all these really come together with the pious design of hearing 
a mass in a cathedral? Idare say they did not. Every party, every 
opinion, substitutes and supplies its own sympathies and wishes to this 
occasion and its vast assemblage. ‘The liberals dream of a general 
German amnesty, projected between Austria, Prussia, Hanover, and 
Bavaria. The aristocracy, particularly the gentry from the shores of 
“the free and German Rhine,” look to these days of Cologne as a 
beginning of a new feudal and chivalrous time. The constitutional 
party stirs again with its old and always new desire: its “denique 
censeo:” Prussia must have a constitution. So they say, and the king 
smiles and shakes his head and shoulders, nodding his refrain: Not yet 
my children, the time is not yet come. 

The inhabitants of Cologne, a clever and industrious sort of people, 
made the best of all these demonstrations, acclamations, and de- 
clamations. They took, and with full hands I can assure you, the 
money from their guests; not considering whether they were kings 
or beggars, countrymen or foreigners, aristocrats or republicans. Two 
Englishmen, innocent strangers, who had dropped into this bustle and 
noise without the least inspiration, paid to the general enthusiasm forty 
francs per night for one room and two beds. Observe, too, that they, 
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not being able to find an hotel to remain in, found this most generous 
and disinterested hospitality in the house of an honest patrician, High- 
street, No. 40. It must be confessed, at any rate, that Cologne is not 
the town for a great and national solemnity. Nowhere in Germany is 
the feeling of exclusive and isolated selfism driven to so disagreeable a 
point asin that place. Cologne does not know any thing higher and 
more solemn than its gurzenich, its town-hall ; and no féte grander than 
its carnival. So here they had dressed up the old and venerable ruin of 
their cathedral like a schoolboy in holidays; like the bauf-gras of 
Mardi-gras at Paris. Flowers, ribbons, standards! the mean-looking 
procession, the wearisome illumination ! that was all. And such a thing 
they call the first national féte and the commencement of a new German 
era! 

Of all the sayings and doings which are really going on in Prussia, 
indeed, one does not know what is likely to come. There is nothing, cer- 
tainly, of the old staid character in his Majesty Frederick William. In 
a stirring and continual excitement—now the godfather of an English 
prince, and then a wedding-guest of the Russian emperor; stung 
and driven by a restless desire of novelty, of action, and of glory; 
popular in his speeches, and monarchic in his inclinations ; progressive 
when he thinks, more than conservative whenever he acts—this king 
throws himself into so many complicated questions, and tries so much, 
that in the end he will see himself obliged to do something he is now 


not thinking of. Austria looks, from the green and romantic hills of 


Johannisberg, at all his movements with a most attentive and careful 
eye. Not the least inclined to follow this leader of the modern age 
in his dangerous tendencies, utterly incapable to struggle with him in 
his popularity, she must nevertheless be herself content to move, and, 
out of breath by the unwonted exercise, keep to his side as close as pos- 
sible, if she would not lose her own position in German affairs. Prince 
Metternich, who a few weeks ago did not think of leaving Kinigswarth, 
his castle in the recesses of the Bohemian forest, came only to Cologne 
at last, to counterbalance in some degree by his potent presence the 
influence of so meddlesome and dangerous a king, particularly amongst 
the catholic part of the Prussian gentry, who, to the time of the differ- 
ence with the archbishop, had been always such welcome guests at 
Johannisberg. There was, I am very sure, not one stranger, not one 
guest of the féte, so much ennwyé as Prince Metternich. In the soft 
and mild eye of the great statesman I saw a glance, which reminded 
me of a sunsetting. This great genius must know that his time 
is over. That is why he already gives way, and yields to some 
tendencies, to some institutions, which are not at all in accordance with 
his old system. Austria gives railways, reforms the post-office, tries 
some renovations in the customs-system, and no longer shuts up her 
frontiers to the thoughts or to the merchandise of other countries. 
Why, then, here we have no more the Austria of 1815. The fresh and 
cool breath of a new dawn already blows over the mountains of the 


finest and richest land in Germany. It must grow into full day, and it 
will. . 
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If there is a political and national ruTuRE for Germany,—and who 
would deny or doubt it ?— its conditions lie not in a Prussian constitu- 
tion merely, or a customs-union; nor in the liberty of the press, the 
first fruits of which are now permitted to this paper and now to that; 
nor in the settlement of the dynastic dilemma in Hanover; nor in the 
union of all the “ disjecta membra” in one body, covered with the uni- 
form of a Prussian general or minister. No, there is another co-opera- 
tion needed to so large and grand a result. Germany is nothing, and 
will never be any thing in Europe; neither a nation by itself, inde- 
pendent from Russia, or from England, and safe against France; nor 
indeed a political and material unity of any kind; as long as Austria 
does not give up the isolation, the hermetic separation, in which 
she has kept aloof from German progress. Austria and Prussia, not 
Austria or Prussia; that is the question. They separated from, and 
lost each other at Ratisbon; let them meet again at Frankfort. 

It is not the spirit or the disposition of the nation that resists this: 
it is the tenacious and obstinate habit of the governments, the rotten 
and foul systems of diplomacy, which set themselves against a longed-for 
union. Forthe German nation begins to awake, and to look around 
with her own eyes. A political sense, an interest for public life, a feeling 
of the want of nationality, are making themselves understood at last as 
hard as ever they can. That old feverish fright of policy, that sacred 
reverence for names and shadows, they begin to disappear like misty 
clouds of night at the break of morning. For it is not only in philo- 
sophy and literature, but in political realities, in the interest of a common 
wealth, trade, and commerce, that a new and never-before-known-of 
quickness spreads itself all over Germany. The centre of these move- 
ments is not, where foreigners commonly believe it to be, on the Rhine, 
at the west-frontiers of the country; but for Prussia, it is rather in the 
provinces of the East, in Silesia and East Prussia; and for the rest of 
Germany, in the quiet and silent hearts of our forests and mountains. 
At Heilbronn near the Neckar resides the man, who with two volumes, 
thrown out by a juvenile hand, has struck with a daring power, admitted 
by his best opponents, against the whole building of the ecclesiastical 
system, Frederic David Strauss. His most zealous and bold followers, 
Feuerbach and Bauer, go on the same way; banished by the govern- 
ment from their cathedrals, but surrounded with the whole nation as 
an undisturbable auditory. These men in one half of their notions ma 
be more false than true, more dangerous than safe ; but in the other half 
they mark the breaking away of the old landmarks, and for that I 
refer to them. Ruge at Dresden carries the ensign of this forlorn- 
hope detachment; he struggles with an incredible courage and bold- 
ness against the governments of Prussia and Saxe, and his task is, 
to make popular and practical the great innovations of philosophy and 
literature, as far as-a German journal (Deutsche Jahrbiicher) can do 
so. What Strauss, Feuerbach, Bauer, and Ruge are thus doing from 
one side—the scientific—is pursued by the poets and authors of the 
modern school at the other one—the esthetical. Gutzkow, Mosen, 
Laube, and others, whose names are not known beyond the frontiers of 
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Germany, although —_ well deserve to be known, are busy mastering 
the stage for the new ideas. Herwegh, Hoffmann, Dingelstedt, Prutz, 
with their free and loud songs, send forth tidings of the new spring of 
political life and liberty. These tendencies, in a word, are no longer the 
property of some learned men, or the idealistic dreams of a few exalted 
poets; they are founded in the consciousness of the entire nation. 
What a philosopher or a poet thinks and sings in the little asylum of 
his garret or his cell, a Prussian statesman, the minister Schin at Ko- 
nigsberg—glory and honour to his name !—says in plain and hard words 
to the ear of his royal master. It resounds throughout all the cham- 
bers of deputies in Germany; Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, Darmstadt, Cassel, 
give echo to these complaints and reclamations; and the nation asto- 
nished at first and perplexed, itself takes up the work at last, makes 
it its own, and pursues it with more or less happiness, far as the junc- 
ture of present affairs and the bounds of an opposition, yet loyal as it is 
decided, will allow. 

I attempt to give you here, in slight outline only, an idea of 
what is going on in our country. France and England—we know 
it but too well !—do not take as great a notice of such endeavourings 
and beginnings as they ought to do. Too much occupied by their own 
interests—England is only aware of the industrial and commercial 
movements in Germany, as far as they are or may one day grow dan- 
gerous to her own power and dominion; and France looks still upon 
us as upon a fantastic and idealizing people of poets and thinkers, very 
little fitted for a political mission or position. Yet it would be well for 
both to know, and to have some interest in knowing, that the excitement 
I have described, and which occupies the whole country without re- 
gard to custom-houses and passport-offices, is indeed a national 
excitement. It will not bring forth a heavy and decisive Catas- 
trophe: never will it end in what is called a Revolution: for this neither 
the political complications are so threatening as in France, nor the 
social as in England. Providence leads the German nation a softer 
way, though it may be a much longer and slower one. But you should not 
leave .3 in this track we are pursuing without your brotherly attention 
and assistance. English and French know little of our German litera- 
ture but to the times of Old Githe or Father Lessing. A few names, 
Tieck, Novalis, Hoffmann, Korner, all very unconnected, have found 
their way across the Rhine, and in the English Review as well as 
in the French Feuilleton we see ourselves generally judged by things 
which, having borne their fruits amongst us, are themselves passing 
away. ‘Tieck and the Romantic School had their great merits and 
they enjoy a well-merited reputation ; pensions of German princes, while 
they are living, and necrologies of German biographers, when they are 
dying. Uhland, the German love-bird ; Riickert, the oriental night- 
‘ingale ; Freiligrath, the eagle of the desert: they have had their times: 
but they are mute now, and their sweet songs, uttered in melancholy 
nights, their complaining shrieks and sighs, only flutter away like the 
voice of the evening’s wind on a silent lake. Other sympathies, other 
wants, raise themselves in the midst of the changed and renewed nation. 
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They seize upon even the most peaceful manifestations of life and genius. 
Painters desert from the Madonnas and the Holy Families. At Dus- 
seldorf, Lessing gives us Huss at the Council, a great and powerful 
composition, full of modern strength and free ideas ; at Munich, Kaul- 
bach draws in a true romantic style his destruction of Jerusalem, the 
downfal of the old, and the rising life of the new. 

Perhaps you may think I boast too much of too small and too uncer- 
tain a beginning. Let me be candid and not forget the dark side of 
my picture, full of bright hope as I yet claim it to be. But that gloomy 
side, such as it is, is not to be fonnd, where you in France and England 
seek it. The “ reactionaire” tendency, believe me, has not any powerful 
or active stronghold in the place where Anastasius Griin (Count 
Auersperg) raised the very first song of liberty and bold opposition ; 
not in that great metropolis where Cornelius for the fiftieth time 
paints his doomsdays, satans, and demons; where Schelling pours forth 
his oracles of mystic philosophy, and Stahl his principles of firm and 
absolute statesmanship. No, neither Vienna nor Berlin are the centres of 
retardative tendencies. But look at those small, dusky, dirty, poor, and 
miserable little places, called residences of German dukes and princes! 
look at those men who never saw any thing in their lives but the walls 
of their college, and then the walls of their bureaux, shops, or casinos ! 
look at those courts and constitutions, and governments, and admini- 
strations, and armies, all in duodecimo! look at those lackeys in general’s 
dress! Hic heret aqua, hic Rhodus, hic salta. That is the heel of 
Achilles. Poor Germany, who does not yet know what the wise man 
teaches, that it is not well to take the bread from the children of the 
house and to give it to the dogs! 


THE TRAVELLING PHILOSOPHERS OF SWEDEN. 
Stockholm : September 1, 1842. 

One of the signs of these times is the spread of all kinds of societies 
for the advancement of all kinds of knowledge. It is not surprising 
that the north should obey the common impulse, and that a Scan- 
dinavian society for the furthering of Pa science should have been 


founded, holding an annual meeting in the cities of Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Christiania, and Githeborg, by turns. 

If it is fair to measure the prosperity of these gregarious bodies by 
the number of heads, the meeting held in July last at Stockholm must 
have surpassed the most ardent wishes of its supporters. Not to men- 
tion the tribes of indigenous Swedes who attended it, the government 
steam-vessel, Heckla, placed at the disposal of the Danish savans by 
the king of Denmark, brought a large cargo of wisdom from Copen- 
hagen, headed by Conferenz-rad Orsted the first mathematician of 
Denmark ; while troops of Norsemen, led by Professor Hansteen, also 
a great mathematician, thronged the steamboats on the lakes, and 
poured down over the Fells. The meeting, though open to all wise 
men from all parts of the world, was not well attended either by Eng- 
lish or Germans; of the former, a solitary but sufficient specimen pre- 
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sented himself, Professor Johnson, of Durham; of the latter great 
things were expected, and it was confidently hoped that the veteran 
Humboldt would gladden the eyes of the assembly. But alas for 
science! the “silberné Hochzeit” of the Emperor Nicholas happened 
in the same week as the Scandinavian gathering, and the philosopher, 
who is also a Geheime Rath, being bidden to the marriage feast at 
Petersburg, either could not or would not come. The example of the 
great man was followed by many little ones in Germany ; for be it remem- 
bered your German is not like alligators and Englishmen, amphibious ; 
on the contrary he is for the most part decidedly hydrophobic, and the 
waters of the East Sea are salt and rough enough to fill him with a 
fearful anticipation of sea-sickness and shipwreck. If, however, the 
quality of the meeting was not so high as had been hoped, its quantity, 
as we have said, was undeniable. So that when the bands from Co- 
penhagen and Norway had joined their brethren at Stockholm, there 
were found to be nearly 500 members ready to brandish (to borrow the 
expression of the president of another society nearer home) “the torch 
of science in its nomadic course.” 

The arrangements of the provisional committee at Stockholm, super- 
intended by Baron Berzelius, were excellent, and the greatest attention 
was paid to the comfort of the visiters. The king and the prince royal 
behaved in the most gracious way. The House of Nobles was appro- 
priated to the sections and general meetings, and the palace of Prince 
Carl given up as a place of evening resort. In these favourable cir- 
cumstances the incongruous mass of physicians, geologists, chemists, 
naturalists, botanists, &c. &c., resolved itself with very little loss of 
time into various sections, in the labours of which, together with three 
general meetings for the sake of the public, rather more than a week 
was to be consumed. In several of these sections, especially in those 
for medicine and geology, many papers were read, and much work 
was, it is said, done: but without denying the worth of the crops 
thus reaped off these several fields in the great domain of natural 
science, it may be doubted whether the trme benefit gained by these 
rushings together of labourers to the harvest, does not consist less in any 
set essays, crammed and conned over months before to be spouted ‘out 
in these sections; than in quiet hints and genial conversation; and in 
the vividness, almost amounting to revelation, with which a true man 
of original mind, who has thought deeply and devoted his life to one 
branch of science, imparts his convictions in unpremeditated words to a 
knot of believing hearers, not ex cathedra& in the section-room, but it 
may be in a garret, or when walking abroad beneath the blue sky 
among the woods and fields: while on the other side the acquirements 
of many a man, whom, drawing upon the stores of a good library, and. 
not from his own head, we had fancied to be a giant when afar off 
and personally unknown, turn out to be those of a pigmy or cunning 
imitative ape when confronted with us face to face. 

As for the general meetings of such societies, no actual work is done 
in them, being for the most part the mere outward shows and bodily 
shape of wisdom, displayed that the vulgar may gaze upon so many 
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shining lights, and, returning home with hard words ringing in its ears, 
descant on the blessings of natural philosophy with a comfortable con- 
viction of its own and the world’s enlightenment. Such a state of . 
mind the first general meeting was well fitted to beget. Conferenz- 
rad Orsted opened the proceedings with an intensely abstruse paper in 
Danish, “on the application of mathematics to the conveyance of all 
other kinds of truth.” Few of the uninitiated were fortunate enough to 
understand even the drift of the discourse, and some asserted at the 
end that it was a “paper on clocks ;” because there were mysterious 
pendulums and dials, on some diagrams handed round. The desirable 
state of bewilderment having been produced, the popular part of the 
day’s work followed, Professor Berzelius reading a ~~ “on the rise 
of the coast in the Scandinavian Peninsula,” which he attributed to 
the cooling of the earth’s centre. In the course of his discourse he also 
combated the Glacier theory of M. Agassiz; showing satisfactorily its 
insufficiency as regards Sweden; and finally sent the good people away 
in the belief that they had learned a great deal. 

By far the most remarkable, if not the most successful paper, was one 
read on one of the following days, by a high functionary, no less a person 
than his excellency Count Bjérnstjerna, Swedish minister at the Court 
of St. James, “ On the primitive abode of the human race,” which he 
placed, to the wonderment of all his hearers, among the wastes of 
Siberia! The train of argument by which the noble count supported 
this view was not very clear; but it was said he based his deduction on 
the paper read by Baron Berzelius, in which it had been proved scientifi- 
eally, “ that the earth cooled first from the poles,” and Siberia being very 
far north, the count thought he might as well shift the seat of Paradise 
thither. All things considered, the scientific world may think itself 
lucky in not being forced to believe that our first parents were created 
and fell from eating the apple, in the sunny clime of Boothia Felix. 
This paper, which though it has increased the notoriety has not added 
to the fame of the noble author, gave rise to much merriment at the 
time, and a certain wag was wicked enough to declare that the thing 
arose from the count’s having made a mistake between the two Poles, 
north and scuth, and the millions of the people bearing the same name; 
so that, hearing the earth cooled from the Poles, he instantly bethought 
him of the philanthropic efforts of the Emperor Nicholas towards colo- 
nizing Siberia, and thereon founded his theory of Paradise. It would 
be well if all the world, and especially the wretched exiles themselves, 
were under the same delusion as the noble count. 

With regard to the unscientific part of the proceedings, nothing 
could be more satisfactory. The society dined together at the Bourse 
most merrily, and on one occasion were bidden to a banquet at the 
palace, where they were received by the king in person: thus pre- 
senting a very favourable contrast to his Majesty of Denmark, who had 
sent one of his chamberlains to preside at a dinner which he gave to 
the society at Copenhagen, not deigning to eat with them himself. 
In this way the time passed quickly by, and after a pleasant expedi- 
tion to Upsala, the foreigners departed in the very best humour. 
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Before leaving this subject it may be as well to say a few words on 
an idea seldom openly expressed, but not the less deeply cherished by 
very many thinking men in the north, who see in this society the first 
step gained towards attaining that great Scandinavian League which 
they are so eager to bring about. The failure of the Calmar Union 
is hegetten by these modern philosophers (though the tradition of 
its wrongs is alive in the hearts of the Swedish people), the more so 
as the necessity of such an alliance seems to become more imperative 
from the overbearing preponderance of a near neighbour. But the 
impossibility of any immediate realization of this idea is plain from the 
vagueness of the term Union, which scarce ten of those who proclaim 
its necessity would agree in defining; it is a chimera which will 
suit all minds alike, and we may say to these idealists in the words 
of Mephisto— 

« Das ist die Zauberei, du leicht verfiihrter Thor! 
Denn jedem kommt sie wie sein Liebchen vor.” 

Yet supposing these theorists to agree among themselves, there are 
others whose consent to any such union must first be gained. The pre- 
judices of three peoples are to be overcome. The Norwegian hates the 
Dane on the one hand, as his former oppressor, as much as he despises 
the Swede on the other, as the slave of an aristocracy. The Dane in 
his turn hates the Norwegian, because from a dependant, he has 
become an equal; and, as he looks over the Sound, cherishes the old 
grudge against Sweden, and chafes as he thinks of the days when the 
southern Swedish provinces were Denmark. The Swede loathes the 
Norwegian partly as an old foe, partly as placed by a ridiculous freak 
of fortune in a state of greater liberty than himself; and with regard 
to Denmark still lives in the old time, and remembers the tyranny of 
the Danish kings and their glorious expulsion. This popular feeling 
was well shown in a speech made to one of the Danes who attended 
the meeting, by a Swedish peasant. They were both being ferried across 
the Milar, in a boat rowed by athletic Dalecarlian maidens in their 
quaint dress. ‘‘ What part of Sweden do these girls come from?” 
asked the Dane. “From Dalarne” (Dalecarlia), was the reply, “ and 
it was their forefathers who thrashed the cruel Danes out of Sweden.” 
Until this hatred’ has cooled down, and old prejudices become much 
more worn away, any union, however beautiful theoretically speaking, 
must fail in practice. 


SISMONDE DE SISMONDI. 


Ovr last number had scarcely issued from the press, when we learned, 
through the medium of the public papers, the death of Sismonde 
de Sismondi, the great historical writer. He was born at Geneva, 
May 9, 1773, and died at his villa, in the immediate vicinity of his 
native city, on the 25th of last June, in the 7Oth year of his 
age. In 1792, when the government of Geneva was overthrown, 
Sismondi fled with his father to England. On their return to 
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France, two years afterwards, they were thrown into prison by 
the revolutionary tribunal, and when, on obtaining their liberty, they 
repaired to Tuscany, they were again arrested. In France they had 
been imprisoned as aristocrats ; in Italy the crime laid to their charge 
was that they were Frenchmen: Geneva having in the mean time been 
incorporated with the French republic. It was not till the year 1800 
that he recovered his freedom, when he returned to Geneva, and de- 
voted himself thenceforward to the study of history, politics, and litera- 
ture. The cross of the Legion of Honour, offered him by Napoleon, 
was respectfully declined ; but Sismondi took, not the less, throughout 
the whole course of his life, a lively interest in the polities of France, 
and did not hesitate to give a large portion of his valuable time to the 
a affairs of his native city, where he held the dignity of a mem- 

r of the Representative Council. He was likewise a corresponding 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions of Paris. 

The family of Sismondi was originally from Tuscany. In the 33d 
eanto of Dante’s “ Inferno,” Ugolino speaks of the Sismondi as among 
the powerful houses of Pisa. In the sixteenth century the family 
emigrated to France, and thence to Switzerland; but the subject of the 
present brief notice seems to have retained a great attachment for the 
country of his ancestors, for at a later period of his life he purchased an 
estate between Florence and Lucca, where he resided for many years, 
and where the materials for his great work on the Italian republics 
were chiefly collected. 

The first volume of the Républiques Italiennes appeared at Zurich, 
in 1807. The second edition, considerably enlarged, was published at 
Paris in 1809, and in 1825 and 1826 a new edition was published in 
sixteen volumes. He is not supposed to have availed himself, to any 
great extent, of either public or private archives in preparing this work, 
but every printed book from which he was likely to derive information 
was carefully examined. The popular and attractive style of French 
historians pervades the work, but he is honourably distinguished from 
the great majority of them, by a conscientious endeavour to adhere to 
truth. At the same time, much that Sismondi has advanced upon the 
authority of ancient, and even of contemporary writers, has since been 
disproved by the researches that have been made into the archives of 
the several Italian states ; researches, however, to which there is little 
doubt that the work of this distinguished historian had imparted the 
first impulse. The most defective part of the work, perhaps, is that in 
which he describes the development of the republican constitutions, and 
the modifications experienced by them in the progress of time. For 
this portion of his subject Sismondi was not possessed of the res 
quisite statutory and legal information. The work, moreover, was 
written under the influence of extreme opinions which led the historian 
at times to pronounce a partial judgment on persons and events, as 
in the cause of Cosmo I., of Medici, to whom it can scarcely be said 
that justice has been rendered. Sismondi was not seldom intolerant, 
from a feeling the very reverse of that which produces this quality in 
inferior men. 
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In 1830 he was induced to prepare an abridgment of his great work 
for Lardner’s Encyclopedia, and a French edition of this abridgment 

peared at Paris, in 1832, under the somewhat far-fetched title of 
‘Tistoire de la Renaissance de la Liberté en Italie. This abridg- 
ment is a work of merit, but within limits too circumscribed to 
afford more than a very superficial idea of Italian history. 

It was not till 1818 that Sismondi brought his history of the re- 
publies to a close. Shortly afterwards he commenced his Histoire des 
Frangais, a still more comprehensive work, which it was not at first 
his intention to have brought down to a later period than the Edict of 
Nantes, the point at which he considered the middle ages to ter- 
minate in France. When, however, he had carried his history thus 
far, and had terminated the twenty-first volume, he was induced to 
add a sequel, but on a smaller scale, down to the period of the revo- 
lution. This continued to occupy him till the close of his life. When 
he died, he had just corrected the last proof-sheets of the twenty- 
eighth volume, which has since been published, and which brings 
the history down to the year 1750. The remainder of the work 
is said to be complete in a manuscript form, and, if so, it will, of 
course, be soon before the public. Of this work an epitome was 
published in Paris in 1838, under the title of Précis de I Histoire 
des Frangais. 

Another historical work by Sismondi remains to be mentioned, 
namely, his Histoire de la Chute de l Empire Romain et du Déclin 
de la Civilisation, de l'an 250 &@U'an 1000. It was published in 1835, 
and did not add to the fame of its author. 

De la Littérature du Midi de 0 Europe was printed at Paris in 
1813, and a third edition, in four volumes, was published in 1829. 
It was at first his intention that this work, which owed its existence to a 
series of lectures delivered by the author at Geneva, should comprise 
a history of the literature of every nation in Europe. In the more 
limited form in which the book on been given to the public, it 
comprises aa introductory history of the decline of the Latin tongue, 
and of the gradual formation of the Romanic languages of southern 
Europe ; and after a review of the literary productions of the Arabs 
and the Troubadours, carries down the history of Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese literature to the close of the eighteenth century. This 
work is written in a popular style, but is hardly entitled to occupy 
a very high rank, a3 Sismondi is not supposed to have had much direct 
knowledge either of Spanish or Portuguese literature, but to have 
derived the greater part of his information respecting them from the 
compilations of Bouterwek and Schlegel. With the writers of Italy he 
was familiar, and every line upon that part of his subject shows how 
well he was able to estimate all their beauties. 

The foregoing comprise all the historical writings of Sismondi, if we 
except his Julia Severa, an historical novel, printed at Paris, in 1822, in 
which he endeavours to describe the condition of Gaul during the 
mighty events that were agitating the empire of Rome. The novel is 
written in imitation of Sir Walter Scott's style. 
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The Tableau de P Agriculture Toscane, printed at Geneva in 1801, 
is supposed to have been the first published work of Sismondi's: Two 
years afterwards appeared De la Richesse Commerciale, ou Principes 
d’Economie Politique appliquée a la Législation du Commerce. 
The latter work was afterwards completely remodelled, and was pub- 
lished, in 1819, under the title of Nouveaux Principes d’ Economie 
Politique. As the author advanced in life, his fondness for the study 
of political economy is said to have constantly increased. He was in 
the habit of saying to his friends, that after occupying himself for years 
with dry historical investigations, it was a relief to him to give himself 
up to inquiries that went so deeply into the relations of man to man, 
and furnished the true standard by which to judge of the causes to which 
society owed its weakness or its strength. 

Etudes sur les Sciences Sociales, in three volumes, published at 
Paris in 1836, was a collection of articles that had previously appeared 
in various periodicals. In this work Sismondi combats the principle of 
universal suffrage, and seeks to show that to admit the masses at large 
to a share in the government, serves only to place power in the hands 
of a few, since the majority, unable to judge for henabeie on public 
questions, become the tools of a small number of designing men. 

With the exception of detached papers in various periodicals, such 
as the Revue Encyclopédique, the Revue Universelle, the Bibliotheque 
Universelle, &c., and with the exception of some pamphlets of a merely 
temporary interest, we believe we have enumerated all the works that 
have been given to the public with Sismondi’s name. His politics were 
those of liberalism, with a decided partiality for the republican insti- 
tutions of his native city. It was not, however, merely as a dis- 
tinguished writer that he was esteemed in the circles to which he was 

ersonally known. His amiable character, and the ready zeal with which 
he devoted himself to the service of his friends, or to the furtherance of 
what he deemed a good cause, contributed quite as much as his lite- 
rary fame, to make him an object of esteem and affection to every 
circle that had once enjoyed the advantage of his acquaintance. To 
the poor he was liberal of his gifts as far as his means reached, 
and to his friends he was liberal\of what was to him of more value 
than money,—his time. His custom was to devote nine or ten hours 
every day to work, and he studiously avoided all engagements likely 
to interfere with his habitual application ; yet where a friend was to 
be served, misfortune to be aided, or sorrow to be consoled, he never 
hesitated to interrupt his customary avocations. 

The illness of which he died was a cancer of the stomach, from which 
he had suffered during the last two years of his life. He had no idea, 
however, that his end was so near; for having brought his history of 
France to a close, he contemplated a removal to Pescia, where with his 
wife, an Englishwoman, he intended to pass the evening of his days 
in the society of the surviving children of his sister. Towards the end 
of May, only a few weeks before his death, he wrote to a friend at 
Florence, that he was on the eve of setting off for Tuscany, and had 
already sent his book on before him. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


BELGIUM. 


Tue city of Liége has just been erecting a statue ‘of Grétry, who was born 
there in 1741. The statue was exposed to public view, for the first time, on 
the 18th of July, which was kept as a public holiday, Three living com- 
posers were on the occasion proclaimed as Knights of the Order of Leopold ; 
and in the evening Grétry’s opera of Richard Ceur de Lion was performed 
at the theatre. 

The Belgian Chamber of Representatives, after a prolonged discussion, 
adopted, on the 1ith of August, the principle of the law for the establish- 
ment of elementary schools in every commune of the kingdom. Those com- 
munes only are to be excused, who can show that the necessity of an ele- 
mentary school is superseded by the existence of efficient private schools. 

Of the original works published during the last twelve months in Belgium, 
a third were written in the Flemish language. 


DENMARK. 


At a late meeting of the representatives of the Society for the Promotion 
of the Liberty of the Press, it was resolved to petition the States for a fur- 
ther extension of the liberty of the press. ‘The debates were highly inte- 
resting. Orla Lehman spoke for the first time since his release from prison, 
and powerfully urged the necessity not to await the king’s answer to the 
States, but to send in their petition immediately. 


GERMANY. 


A metrical translation of Pope’s works is now, strange to say, for the first 
time presented to the German public. It is the joint production of Adolph 
Beettger and Theodor Oelkers ; the former the successful translator of Byron, 
the latter of Moore. The execution is creditable. 

A literary society consisting of persons more immediately connected with 
literary pursuits has been formed in Leipzig, and already numbers ninety 
members, among whom are several men eminent in letters. The objects of 
the society are maintenance of copyright—protection against piracy—relief 
of distressed literary men—and legal resistance of censorial abuses. Several 
professors of the university are members, and amongst others Biedermann, 
the editor of the ‘“‘ Deutsche Monatschrift.” 

An imitation of the English penny-postage system has been in part intro- 
duced in Austria and Bohemia, but has proved any thing but beneficial. The 
similarity which the Austrian measure bears to the English scheme consists 
in the postage for short distances being equalized with those for long ones ; 
but the counterpart of the scheme, namely, the reduction of the high rates to 
the lower ones, has been unhappily in a great measure overlooked. The 
results of a policy so injurious are loudly complained of, especially by the 
trading portion of the community. 

A new drama in five acts, entitled “ Der John der Wildness,” from the pen 
of Baron Munch-Bellinghausen has met with much success on the German 
stage. The author’s nom de guerre is F. Halm. 

Ludwig Tieck has resolved, as it seems, to exchange Dresden for Berlin as 
his permanent place of residence. During the twenty-four years passed by 
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him in the former city, his presence shed a lustre on the German Florence, 
the absence of which will be severely felt by foreigners, to whom he was pro- 
verbially courteous and affable. 

The history of Tell has been critically examined by Dr. Miinnich of Leipsic. 
The result of his investigation, which he has conducted with much science 
and profound judgment, and in which he has compared the Swiss tradition 
with that of the Danish Toko, is, that the historical foundation of the legend 
is defendable. 

Of Hoffmeister’s Supplements to Schiller’s works four volumes have 
appeared of Stuttgart. ‘hey contain many various readings, the original 
drafts of many of his dramatic pieces, and a chronological table of the dif 
ferent productions of the poet. It is our intention to refer to this work 
hereafter in greater detail. 

A publisher at Leipsic is printing a series of English novels at the price of 
12 groschen or ls. 6d. a volume, containing the complete work published in 
— at a guinea-and-a-balf. Bulwer’s Zanoni has just appeared in this 
orm. 

A statue of Jean-Paul Richter has lately been erected in the square of the 
Gymnasium at Baireuth. It rests on a beautiful granite pedestal, and was - 
erected at the expense of the King of Bavaria. 

A new comedy by the Princess Amalia of Saxony was brought out at 
Dresden in the first week of August, and another, upon which Her Royal 
Highness is at present engaged, is expected shortly to appear. 

In the middle of July there appeared at Weimar, under the title of Zeit 
Registrande, the first number of a new periodical, which, if carefully con- 
ducted, can scarcely fail to be highly useful. It is intended to be a kind of 
Index to all the newspapers of Germany, so that a person wishing to refer 
to any public document, or to put himself in possession of the details of any 


public event, may immediately know the name and number of the Journal 
in which he can find the information he is in search of. A number of the 
Registrande is to appear about the 15th of every month. 


GREECE. 


On the 8th of July, while the great eclipse of the sun was at its height, the 
first stone of an astronomical observatory was laid at Athens, on the Hill of 
the Nymphs. The building, it seems, will be erected and stocked with in- 
— at the expense of the Baron von Sina, Greek Consul-general at 

ienna, 

A number of young Athenians have embraced the resolution of repro- 
ducing on the modern stage the great productions of the old Greek trae 
gedians, with as close an observance of the canons and customs of classical 
antiquity, as is, after such a lapse of ages, possible. The idea is chivalrous 
and noble, but from the representation we have ourselves witnessed of the 
Antigone of Sophockles in Tieck’s not very correct translation, we fear that 
the performance of dramas so primeval, and, in a measure, repugnant to 
modern ideas, will call for a very considerable share of patience and patriotism 


in the auditory. 
ITALY. 


*- A museum is to be erected at Trieste, as a monument to the memory of 
Winckelmann, who was murdered there in 1768, by an Italian of the 
name of Arcangeli. The museum, which will contain chiefly remains of the 
antiquities of Trieste and its environs, is to be opened on the 8th of June, 
1843. 

The duty on the importation of books into the kingdom of Naples has 
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been reduced one-half, by a royal decree published in the last week of June. 
The duties at present are 1} carline on an octavo, 3 carlines, for a quarto, 
and 6 for a folio. 

Letters from Naples state that the government has granted the necessary 
permission for the construction of a railroad to Terracina, and that the house 
of Rothschild has undertaken to provide the capital required for the under- 
taking. 

A lawsuit has just been decided at Rome, in the issue of which the public 
of that city, natives as well as foreigners, had for a long time taken a very 
lively interest. The litigation had already lasted more than six years. The 
Prince of Sirmium, it seems, had ordered a number of pictures, od apparently 
little value, to be privately disposed of. Among them was one which was 
purchased, for 15 scudi, by the picture-dealer Vallati, who took it to be a 
copy of Correggio’s celebrated picture of the Magdalen, which was bought, 
about a century ago, for the Dresden gallery, for 13,000 zechini. The sup- 
posed copy having been cleaned by a skilful hand, presented a work of art of 
which the richest gallery might justly have been proud, and Vallati thought 
so highly of it, that he refused an offer of 7000 louis d’or made him by an 
English collector. The Prince of Sirmium immediately caused the picture 
to be placed under sequestration. A committee of approved judges declared 
unanimously that the picture was not a copy of the Dresden gem, but an 
original by the same hand. A judicial decision declared the prince entitled 
to the property of the picture. From this decree, Vallati appealed to the 
superior tribunal of the Rota, which has confirmed the former sentence, but 
has ordered the Prince of Sirmium to pay Vallati 2000 louis d’or, in consi- 
deration of his having detected the value of the picture. 

The abandonment at Rome of the design of publishing a collective and 
uniform edition of the works of the Fathers of the Church, from the apos- 
tolic period to the 13th century, and of the most eminent writers in patristic 
theology, has caused general regret. ‘The plan was first proposed in 1889, by 
Spiridione Castelli of Venice, well known as a learned historian. He had 
then every prospect of success. The necessity of such an edition had been long 
acknowledged ; he obtained the sanction of the pope, with the promised assist- 
ance of the most eminent cardinals and influential clergy; and the liberality of 
Lord Shrewsbury, the Prince Borghese, and others, would have greatly tended 
to defray the expense. It was his intention to reprint in full not only what 
has been carefully edited by the labours of the Benedictines, Sir Henry 
Saville, and others, but also much important matter still in manuscript. The 
French and German press had also highly recommended the promised edition 
to the public. But the design failed owing to the want of sufficient 


assistance from the learned men of Italy to aid in the compilation and 
arrangement of the details. 


PRUSSIA. 


A picture recently finished by Hensel (the Duke of Brunswick on the eve of 
the battle of Waterloo) is spoken of in the highest terms in the Berlin papers. 
The picture has been painted for Lord Francis Egerton, and is intended to 
enrich the gallery of Bridgewater House, where it is to be placed as a com- 


panion to Delaroche’s celebrated picture of Charles the First. The subject 
is borrowed from Byron’s well-known lines : 


“ Within a window’d niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear”... 
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The Duke of Brunswick is seen standing at an open window in the posi= 
tion of one listening intently with his right hand and left ear turned to the 
point whence the distant sound appears to come. A cloak lined with purple 
falls from his left shoulder, and contrasts gracefully with his black uniform. 
Some masks and fancy dresses lie in the foreground, and a roll of paper in- 
scribed “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” In the background a door opens into 
the brilliantly illuminated ball-room, at the entrance of which is seen the 
Duke of Wellington, who appears to be leaving the gay assembly, in order 
to satisfy himself in a less noisy apartment whether he has really heard the 
sound of distant artillery. The Prince of Orange and the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, the latter in the costume of Victory, are looking at the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and seem anxious to divine the cause of his sudden emotion. 

Professor Moser, of Konigsberg, is said to have obtained Daguerreotype 
impressions in a room completely darkened. In a letter from Alexander von 
Humboldt (lately printed in the Wiener Zeitung) the process is briefly de- 
scribed, as the'most marvellous discovery of modern science. 

The election of a rector for the University of Berlin, which took place 
during the first week of August, occasioned considerable excitement, as the 
contest was looked on by many as a struggle between the retrograde and the 
progressive party. Professor Frederick von Raumer was elected, and his 
election was generally considered a triumph of the progressive party. Five 
or six years ago the same gentleman was elected to this dignity, but the late 
king refused hissanction. Nothing of that kind is now apprehended. 

In a recent French work (Amand Saintes, on the Philosophy of Spinoza, and 
its supporters in Germany) a letter of Neander’s is quoted, according to which 
five works from the pen of Schelling may be expected; and in these works, it 
is further stated, a complete development of his new system will be con- 
tained. ‘The first is to be an introduction, in the form of a History of Philo- 
sophy since the time of Descartes; the second, Positive Philosophy; the 
third, the Philosophy of Mythology ; the fourth, the Philosophy of Revela- 
tion ; and the fifth, Natural Philosophy. A writer in the Allgemeine eal 
says that the first of these works is already finished, but will not be publish 
till the other three are ready to appear at the same time. The fifth, it seems, 
is not to be given to the public till after Schelling’s death. 

The Leipsic Allgemeine Zeitung furnishes the following information from 
a correspondont at Berlin —“ According to an order just issued by the 
Minister of the Interior, the president of every province is desired to make a 
return of the number, tendency, and character of every periodical published 
within his jurisdiction, in order to judge of the state of education of the pro- 


vinces.” 
RUSSIA. 


The annual report of the Minister of Public Instruction affords us a few 
literary statistics for the year 1841. The original works published in Russia 
and Poland during that year were 717, the translations 54. ‘Ten years ago 
the translations more than doubled the original works. The foreign books 
imported during the year amounted to 540,000 volumes, being less, by 
60,000 volumes, than in either of the preceding years. The pictures, engrav- 
ings, maps, pieces of music, &c., were in number 996,935. Of foreign works, 
previously unknown, 1230 were examined by the several committees of cen- 
sorship in different parts of the empire, and of 90 of these works the importa- 
tion was prohibited, while of 110 the importation was allowed, subject to the 
effacement of certain passages. In Poland the censorship had examined 326 
MSS. written in the country, of which 296 were allowed to be printed, and 
39 were ordered to be suppressed. 28 Periodicals appeared in Poland, 6 of 
a political, 22 of a scientific and literary character. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT. 
From Jury To SerTeMBER, 1842, INCLUSIVE. 


—— 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Annalen, theologisch-kirchliche, herausgeg. vom Dr. A. Hahn. 1r Band. 6 Hefte. 
8vo. Breslau. 9s. 

Auswahl aus Gerhard Tersteegen’s Schriften, nebst dem Leben desselben. He- 
rausgeg. vom Pfarrer Georg Rapp. 12mo. Essen. 6s. 

Baur, Dr. F. C., Die christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Menschwerdung 
Gottes in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung. 2 Thl. Das Dogma des Mit- 
telalters. Svo. Tiibingen. 20s. 

Breviarium Romanum, ex decreto Sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini restitutum, S. 
Pii V. Pont. Max. jussu editum Clementis VIII. et Urbani VIII. auctoritate 
recognitum, cum Officiis Sanctorum novissime per summos Pontifices usque 
ad hance diem concessis, in IV. anni tempora divisum. Pars Hyemalis et 
Verna. 8vo. Vindobonae. 10s. 

Commentaire géographique sur d’exode et les nombres; par Léon de Laborde. 
Folio. Paris. 21s. 

Concordance des écritures des péres et des conciles des cing premiers siécles, avec 
la doctrine de l’église catholique romaine, ou réponse a louvrage de M. Lus- 
comb, évéque anglican. Par A. Zeloni. 12mo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 

Corpus Reformatorum. Edidit Car. Glieb. Bretschneider. Vol. IX.—Et s. titulo; 
we Melanthonis Opera quae supersunt omnia. Vol. IX. 4to. Halis 

ax. 20s. 

De la Cosmogonie de Moise comparée aux faits géologiques, par Marcel de Serres. 
2de édit. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 15s. 

De la mort avant ’homme et/du péché originel, par Roselly de Lorgues. 2de édit. 
8vo. Paris. 7s. 6d. 

Delitzsch, Dr. F., De Habacuci Prophetae vita atque aetate, commentatio historico- 
isagogica, cum diatriba de Pseudodorothei et Pseudepiphanii vitis propheta- 
rum. Edit. auct.et emend. 8vo. Lipsiae. 3s. 6d. 

Dewar, M.A., Rev. E. H., A Sermon preached on Whitsunday, 1842. With an 
Appendix containing a circumstantial narrative of.the fire, which raged in 
that city from the 5th to the 8th of May. 8vo. Hamburg. 2s. 6d. 

*.* Any profit which may arise from the sale will be applied towards the 
relief of the sufferers. 

Doctrine de la nouvelle Jérusalem sur l’écriture sainte, par Emmanuel Sweden- 
borg. Traduite du latin sur l’édition principe (Amsterdam 1763), par J. F. 
E. Leboys de Guays, et publi¢e par une société de membres de la nouvelle 
église du Seigneur Jésus-Christ. 8vo. Paris. 2s. 

Franck, G. F., Anselm von Canterbury. 8vo. Tiibingen. 5s. 

Frankel, Dr. Z., Historisch-kritische Studien zu der Septuaginta. Nebst Bei- 
trigen zu den Targumim. Ir Band. lte Abth. Vorstudien zu der Sep- 
tuaginta. 8vo. Leipzig. 10s. 

Friedrichsen, P., Kritische Uebersicht der verschiedenen Ansichten von dem 
Buche Jonas, nebst einem neuen Versuche iiber dasselbe. 2te Ausgabe. 8vo, 
Leipzig. 7s. 

ee v., Kirche und Staat nach Ablauf der Colner Irrung. 8vo. Weis- 
send. 4s. 

Habakuks Prophecy. In dichtmaat overgebracht door J. J. L. ten Kate. 8vo. 
Utrecht. 3s. 
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Handschuh, Jos., Die Psalmen erliutert, ein Beitrag zur Apologie des Breviers: 
4r Bd. 8vo. Wien. 5s. 

Hartmann, Jul., und Dr. K. Jager, Johann Brenz. Nach gedruckten u. ungedruck- 
ten Quellen. 2r Bd. 8vo. Hamburg. 14s. 6d. Price of 2 vols. 25s. 

Hutterus redivivus, oder Dogmatik der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche. Ein 
—o Repertorium fiir Studirende (von K. Hase). 5te Aufl. 8vo. 

ipzig. 78. 

Hengstenberg, Dr. E. W., Die wichtigsten und schwierigsten Abschnitte des Pen- 
tateuches. Erliutert. ir Thl. Die Geschichte Bileams und seine Weissa- 
gungen. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 

Heyer, Wilh., Handbuch zu dem in den Grossherzogthiimern Baden u. Hessen 
gebrauchten Katechismus der christlichen Lehre fir die evangelisch-protes- 
tantische Kirche. 8vo. Karlsruhe. 9s. 6d. 

Herrmann, Dr. W., Geschichte der protestantischen Dogmatik von Melanchthon 
bis Schleiermacher. 8vo. Leipzig. 6s. 

Hirsch, Dr. S., Das System der religidsen Anschauung der Juden und sein Verhiilt- 
niss zum Heidenthum, Christenthum u. zur absoluten Philosophie. Die 
Apologetik. Ir Bd. Die Religionsphilosophie der Juden. 6s Heft. 8vo, 
Leipzig. 1s. 6d. 

Hurter, Fr., Geschichte Papst Innocenz des Dritten und seiner Zeitgenossen. 
4r (letzter) Bd. [Contains] Kirchliche Zustinde zu Papst Innocenz des 
Dritten Zeiten. 2r Bd. 8vo. Hamburg. 17s. 

Kahnis, K. A., Die moderne Wissenschaft Dr. Strauss und der Glaube unserer 
Kirche. Revision u. Vollendung einer Recension im Litt. Anzeiger fir 
christl. Theologie u. Wissenschaft. 8Svo. Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

Kempeneers, ex Montenaeken, Dr. A., Dissertatio dogmatico-canonica de Romani 
Pontificis Primatu ejusque attributis. 8vo. Lovani. 9s. 

Koepke, R. A., De vita et scriptis Lindprandi episcopi Cremonensis commentatio 
historica. Scripsit etc. Cum appendice tabularum quibus chronologia papa- 
rum a Stephano V. usque ad Joannem XIIL. illustratur. 8yvo, Berlin. 5s. 

Krummacher, F. W., Elisa. 2ter Band. 8vo. Elberfeld. 7s. 

Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. 4te Lief. Die 
Biicher Samuels von Otto Thenius. 8vo. Leipzig. 68. 

Lisco, Dr. F. G., Das Ceremonial-Gesetz des Alten Testamentes.— 

— und Nachweis seiner Erfillung im Neuen Testament. 8vo. Ber- 
in. 68. 

Lutheri, Dr. Martini, exegetica opera latina, curavit Dr. Henr. Schmid. Tom. X. 
Cont. enarrationes in Genesin, cap. XLI—XLV. 8vo. Erlangae, 2s. 6d. 
Luther’s, Dr. Martin, siimmtliche Werke. 31r Bd. 2te Abtheil. Reformations- 
historische und polemische deutsche Schriften. 8r Bd.—bearbeitet vom Dr. 

Joh. Konr. Irmischer. 8vo. Erlangen. 2s. 6d. 

Marheinecke (Dr. P.) Das gottesdienstliche Leben des Christen. ste Abth. 8vo. 
Magdeburg. 4s. 6d. 

——_————. Einleitung in die éffentlichen Vorlesungen iiber die Bedeu- 
tung der Hegel’schen Philosophie in der chrislichen Theologie. 8vo. Berlin. 
2s. 6d. 

Mitarbeiten, theologische, eine Quartalschrift, in Verbindung mit mehreren 
Gelehrten herausgeg. von den ordentl. Professoren der theolog. Facultét an 
der Christian-Albrechts-Universitit, Dr. A. F. L. Pelt, Dr. H. A. Mau und 
Dr. J. A. Dorner. ir Jahrg. 33,Heft. 8vo. Kiel. 4s. 6d. 

Nahumi Oraculum. Ex praefatione de externae poeseos in vernaculam con- 
vertendae ratione versibus germanicis ‘opotoreAevras et oxoAéiors illustr. Dr. 
A. G. Hoelemannus. 8vo. Lipsiae. 2s. 6d. 

Officium hebdomadae sanctae. Secundum Missale et Breviarium Romanum Pii 
V. Pont. Max. jussu editum, Clementis VIII. et Urbani VIII. auctoritate 
recognitum. Edit. noviss. cantu chorali aucta per Cantor. F. J. Vilsecker. 
2te Liefer. 8vo. Passau. 2s. 

Paulus, Dr. H. E. O., Exegetisches Handbuch iiber die drei ersten Evangelien. 
lr Bd. 3te und 4te Liefer. Svo. Heidelb. 2s. 6d. 

neuer Sophronizon, oder Reflexionen und Miscellen iiber wissenschaft- 
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liche, kirchliche u. allgemeinere Zeiterscheinungen u. Denkaufgaben. 3r Bd. 
8vo. Darmst. 12s. 6d. 

Paulus, Dr., H. E. O., die Anglicanische Bisch6ff lichkeit geschichtlich und nach 
ihrem neuesten Anspruch, die teutsch-protestant. Evangelische Kirche zu 
vervollkommen beleuchtet. Darmst. 4s. 

Perrone, Prof. J., Praelectiones theologicae, quas in Collegio Rom. Soc. Jesu habe- 
bat. Edit. post Il. Romanam, dilig. emend., et novis accessionibus ab ipso 
auctore locupletata. Vol. I. Cont. ‘Tractatum de vera religione. 8vo. 
Viennae. 5s. 

Permanederi, Prof. Dr. M., Bibliotheca Patristica. Tom. IL—Et. s. titulo: Pa- 
trologia Specialis. Vol.I. Pars I, Patres et Scriptores eccl. Seculi L et II. 
complectens. 8vo. Landishuti. 4s. 

Pérsecutions et souffrances de l’église catholique en Russie. Ouvrage appuyé 
de documens. Par un ancien conseiller d’état de Russie. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Prinyi, Dr. J. P., Systema theologiae dogmaticae christiano-catholicae. Tom. I. 
Dogmatica generalis. 8vo. Vindobonae. Price for four volumes payable in 
advance, 17s. 

Psalterium explanatum, sive psalmi omnes et in officio canonico legenda veteris 
testamenti cantica, juxta Vulgatam SS. librorum editionem, additis notis tum 
textus sensum, tum omnia que in bibliis hebraicis aliter leguntur, exhi- 
bentibus. Edit. J. M. Shnitzler. 8vo. Confluent. 7s. 

Sonntagsfeier, die, wéchentliche Blitter fiir Kanzelberedsamkeit und Erbauung, 
im Vereine mit protestant. Kanzelrednern herausgeg. vom Dr. Karl Zim- 
mermann. 15r Bd. 8vo. Darmstadt. 5s. 

Stemmen over elk Concordaat, het Concordaat van 1827, en eene Concordaats — 
Bulle. 2e Druk. 8vo. Ultrecht, 1841. 2s. 

Stip, G. C. H., Beleuchtung der Gefangbuchsverbesserung, insbesondere aus dem 
Gesichtspunkte des Cultus. Iste Abth. 8vo. Hamburg. 7s. 6d. The second 
part will appear shortly. 

Testamentum novum, Grece et Latine. Car. Lachmannus recensuit, Phil. 
Buttmannus Ph. F. Grece lectionis auctoritates apposuit. Vol. L 8vo. 
Berolini. 18s. 

Thesaurus literature theologice academice, sive recensus dissertationum, pro- 
grammatum aliarumque commentationum theologicarum, cum delectu uber- 
rimo scriptionum academicarum philolog., philosoph., histor., padagogi- 
carum, que ab antiquissimis usque ad recentissima tempora edite in col- 
lectione Weigeliana Lipsiensi sunt venales. Ex disciplinarum ordine dis- 
ponendum cur. Prof. Dr. C. G. Theile. ParsI. 8vo. Lipsia. 4s. 

Tholuck, Dr., Missionsrede zur Jahresfeier des Missionsvereins zu Leipzig. 
8vo. Leipzig. 1s. 


-,——., Disputatio de Thoma Aquinate atque Abelardo interpretibus 
Novi Testamenti. 4to. Halis. 1s. 6d. 

Tidsskrift, theologisk, udgived af Dr. C. E. Scharling og Dr. C. T. Engelstoft. 
6te Binds, Iste Hefte. 8vo. Kjobenhavn. 3s. 6d. 

Ullmann, Dr. C., Die Siindlosigkeit Jesu. Eine apologetische Betrachtung. 4te, 
zum Theil umgéarb. Aufl. 8vo. Hamburg. 5s. 

Umbreit, Dr. F. M. C., Praktischer Commentar iiber den Jesaja, mit exeget. u. 
krit. Anmerkungen. 2r Thi. Auslegung von Cap. 34—66. 8vo. Ham- 
burg. 6s. 6d. 

Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und katholische Theologie, herausgeg. von Dr. Ach- 
terfeldt, Dr. Braun. und Dr. Vogelsang. Neue Folge. 3r Jahrg. 1842. 4 Hefte. 
8vo. Bonn. 20s. 

Ziegler, J. F., Historische Entwicklung der Géottlichen Offenbarung in ihren 
Hauptmomenten speculativ betrachtet dargestellt. Svo. Nurdlingen. 4s. 6d. 

Zschokke, H., eine Selbstschau, 2 vols.; Das Schicksal und der Mensch. Welt und 
Gott-Anschauung. 8vo. Aarau. 16s., fine paper, 20s. 

Zuinglii, Huldrici, Opera. Completa editio prima, curant. Melch. Schulero et Jo. 
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Schulthessio. Vol. IV., VL, Tom. IL, Vol. VIII. Didactica et Apologetica 
ab anno 1526 usque ad obitum auctoris ceteraque varia Poética Paedagogica 
Philologica Historica. Acced. Sermones vulgares in Psalmos lingua plerum- 
que vernacula. Exegetica novi testamenti residua. Epistolarum a Zuinglio 
ad Zuingliumque scriptarum Ps. II.; Zwingli’s, Hulreich, Werke. Erste 
vollstiindige Ausgabe durche Melch. Schuler und Job. Schulthess. 2r Bd. 
3te Abtheil. Der deutschen Schriften 4r Thl, apologetischen, kirchlichen, 
geschichtlichen, grésstentheils politischen Inhalts, aus dem Zeitraume von 
1526 bis 1531. Royal 8vo. With a Tabula signorum arcanorum in quibusdam 
epistolis occurrentium. Zurich. This publication is now completed, the price 
of the whole work is 4. 4s. 


STATISTICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Bauer, Bruno, und die protestantische Freiheit. Ein Politisches Votum. 8vo, 
Leipz. 2s. 6d. 

Beit, J. N., Auswanderungen und Colonisation. Mit besonderem Hinblick auf 
die von der Colonisations-Gesellschaft beabsichtigte Begriindung ihrer ersten 
Colonie auf den Chatham-Inseln. Hamburg. 2s. 6d. 

Briiggemann, Karl Heinr., Dr. List’s nationales System der politischen Oekonomie, 
kritisch beleuchtet und mit einer Begriindung des gegenwiirtigen Stand~- 
punktes dieser Wissenschaft begleitet. S8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

Biilow-Cummerow. Nachtrag zur dritten Auflage der Werkes : Preussen, seine 
Verfassung, seine Verwaltung, sein Verhiiltniss zu Deutschland. 8vo. Berlin. 

Gratis to the Purchasers of the First Edition. 

——— Preussen, seine Verfassung, seine Verwaltung, sein Verhiltniss zu Deut- 
schland. 3te Aufl. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

Corberon (Comte de). De la réaction gouvernementale en Hanovre. Aux parti- 
sans de l’ordre public et du bonheur général! Aux gardes advancées des vrais 
intéréts nationaux de Allemagne! Par etc. 2nd Edition, revue et corrigée 
par l’auteur. 8vo. Hannover. 4s. 6d. 

De la création de la richesse, oudesintéréts matériels en France; statistique com- 
parée et raisonnée; par J. H.Schnitzler. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 15s. 

De la Prusse et de sa domination sous les rapports politique et religieux, spéciale- 
ment dans les nouvelles provinces; par un inconnu. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 6d. 

Dn crédit public et de son histoire depuis les tems anciens jusqu’a nos jours; par 
M. Marie Augier. 8vo. Paris. 5s. 

Du pauperisme en France et des moyens de le détruire; par S. A. S. le prince de 
Monaco, duc de Valentinois. Exposé théorique. Application pratique. 8vo. 
Paris. 3s. 

Die Grundgesetze iiber die innere Verwaltung des Preussischen Staats, oder Ver- 
fassung und Einrichtung der obersten Staats- und Provinzial-Behorden der 
Preussischen Monarchie. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

Essai comparatif sur la formation et la distribution du revenu de la France en 1815 
et 1835. Par J. Dutens. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

Histoire de l’économie politique en Europe depuis les anciens jusqu’a nos jours; 
suivie d'une bibliographie raisonnée des principaux ouvrages d’économie 
politique. Par M. Blanqui ainé. 2e édit. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 15s. 

Histoire de la Royauté considérée dans ses origines, jusqu’a la formation des prin- 
cipales monarchies de l'Europe. Par le Comte Alexis de Saint Priest. 
2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

Hoffmann, J. G., Das Verhiiltniss der Staatsgewalt zu den Vorstellungen ihrer 
Untergebdenen. Ein Beitrag zur Erleichterung griindlicher Urtheile iiber die 
—_— welche das Zeithalter an die Staatsverwaltung macht. 8vo, 
Berlin. 5s. 
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